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What's in 
a Name? -— 


Buffalo Sausage-Making and 
Meat Canning equipment is 
built to live up to a leading 
name in the industry for 80 
years. Since 1868, we have 
pioneered in painstaking work- 
manship, economy in operating 
costs and a constant first-hand 
study of your wants and needs. 


Here’s Why— 





Buffalo Vacuum Mixers 


for instance, have been devel. 
oped for progressive sausage 
makers and meat canners. Buf. 
falo Vacuum Mixers do: 


1. Improve the product 
2. Cut operating costs 
3. Reduce spoilage 


e By removing all air particles and pockets, the emul- 
sion is smoother — more condensed. 20% more meat 
can be stuffed into every casing. 


e@ Because air is removed, bacterial growth does not 
start. Keeping qualities greatly increased. 


Smokehouse shrinkage materially reduced. 


Air-tilt emptying device saves time and labor costs. 


For these, and many other reasons, get all the facts on BUFFALO 


Vacuum MIxeErs. 












QUALITY SAUSAGE-MAKING MACHINES 
John E. Smith’s Sons Co. - 50 Broadway, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


Sales and service offices in principal cities 
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“FLASH FUSING”’ 


Scientific 


THE Cure with “flash fused’ PRAGUE POWDER and 
benefit from Griffith's scientific contribution to meat 
MICROSCOPE processing ... 
SHOWS THE 
“Flash Fusing” succeeds where dry, loose-mixing 
DIFFERENCE 


fails. It unites the 3 vital curing salts! Every 
PRAGUE POWDER crystal contains a pre-con- 
trolled quantity of (1) the salt that fixes color (2) the 
salt that holds color, and (3) the salt that preserves 
the meat. The microscope proves it! 





A polarizing microscope, using colored 
slides, shows PRAGUE POWDER crystals 
contain all salts for complete curing action. 
Also shows that dry-mixed crystals remain 
free to shift and throw cure out-of-balance. 


Join the prominent packers who can say of their 
Griffith-cured meat: “IT’S BETTER!” Start by send- 
ing trial-order today. 


*PRAGUE POWDER — 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. — 
made or for use under U.S. 
Patent Nos. 2054623, 
2054624, 2054625, 
2054626. 


The 


GRIFFITH 


LABORATORIES 


CHICAGO 9, 1415 W. 37th ST. © NEWARK 5, 37 EMPIRE ST. © LOS ANGELES 11, 49th & GIFFORD STS. © TORONTO 2, 115 GEORGE ST. 


*£ ABORATORY 
TESTED and PASSED 
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PACKING PLANT INTERIORS 
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resist bacteria..wash down quickly 
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“Boss'’ Crackling Press 


Automatic Landing Device 


Silent Cutter Grinder 
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Jumbo Dehairer Grate Dehgirer 
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“Baby Boss’’ Dehairer Jerkless Hog Hoist 


Things endure because they are right. The Cincinnati Butchers’ 
Supply Company was founded in 1886; and since that date 
has built equipment for the meat packing industry contin- 
vously and exclusively. Our line of equipment now numbers 


more than seven hundred items. Reason tells you that this 


equipment must be right. “Rak Ray Ross : 





THE Cneinnait wiurs SUPPLY COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 
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DELICIOUS If your sausage volume needs a lift itis probable that the answer to your 


need lies in loaf specialties with increased taste appeal. 


lo at products Low cost ingredients can be blended into smooth textured, handsome loaf 
products with the proper Fearn binder or emulsifier. Flavor can be de- 


can sive a veloped and rounded to a richness you never thought possible with a 
Fearn flavor builder. Sales and profits increase. 


real boost to Your sausage makers have the ability to produce outstanding results and 
yields, by simply adding Fearn Ingredients to regular formulas. Nothing 


Sausage volume done now is changed, your proven methods remain the same. But you do 


get the superior results you need to bring profits in today’s market. Ask for 


and profits detoils. 


ed all Uk Yaitlae are Caatuas bells 
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FRANKLIN PAR K ILLINOTS 
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This new Yale Load King Dormant Platform Scale bears 
an old reliable name, yet it is so modern in design that there’s 
not another quite like it. Its special outboard bearing con- 


struction makes it impossible to tilt no matter where the 


load is placed on the platform. This means you cut weighing 
I I ; ghing 


time, get prolonged accuracy, lowest possible maintenance 
costs, increased scale life. Capacity to 11,250 lbs. Other Yale 
Seales to 60,000 Ibs. 

See your local telephone directory for Yale representa- 
tive, or send for new Catalog R-T. The Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., 45600 Tacony St., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


SCALES 
HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS 
HAND LIFT AND ELECTRIC TRUCKS 
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Refrigeration that makes installation easy 


Carrier 


CUSTOMIZED* 
COMPRESSORS 


%* CUSTOM-TAILORED TO MEET THE EXACT REQUIREMENTS OF THE JOB! 





You get exactly the right 
COMPRESSOR fo fit your 
needs—5 to 100 hp. 





You get a special 
universal-type STEEL BASE 
—if you need it. 


You get a MOTOR of 
exactly the right horse- 
power—any make, any 
speed, any voltage. 


You get a COUPLING for 
direct drive or FLYWHEEL 
for V-belt drive— 
whichever you prefer. 


You get a medium or low 
temperature CONDENSER 
— whichever fits your 
needs better. 


GH FW WN 
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INo more fretting about squeezing heavy, bulky assemblies through 
narrow openings and elevator doors. With Carrier’s history-making 
Customized Compressors, you assemble the easy-to-handle indi- 
vidual units on the spot. It’s less trouble . . . and less costly. 

When you’ve assembled the selected units, you can count on 
the kind of refrigeration you always hoped to get. It’s not only 
tailor-built to the job... but to varying loads as well. Automatic 
built-in capacity control assures efficient, low-cost operation 
whether the load is full or partial. 

And remember, Carrier Customized Compressors give you the 
choice of 1000 different combinations. You pay for only the capac- 
ity you actually need. Load-free starting, vapor-cushioned valves, 
precision-type removable bearings and other Carrier quality design 
features assure continued savings through low operating costs. 
Write now for Catalog 5FH1—‘“‘5 to 100 hp Refrigerating Com- 
pressors and Condensers.”’ Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 


AIR CONDITIONING + REFRIGERATION + INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
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WHAT THIS WELL-KNOWN TRADEMARK SHOULD MEAN TO YOU 


THE i -NELL CO. 


5323 S. WEST ~» CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 







DERN DESIGN, NEW AND EFFICIENT 











ICE OF A LONG-ESTABLISHED ORGANIZATION 





RIENCE OF DESIGNING AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS 


NDABLE, LONG-LASTING EQUIPMENT 







LITY OF WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS 


ACEMENT PARTS THAT FIT 
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Yes, for more than forty years Wirebound Boxes have served - 
Meat Packers by providing the safest, most economical % . 
means of shipping meat products of all kinds. 


Because Wirebounds can be ready to pack in less than a "s 


ee eek 
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AMESTEAM 


GENERATOR 


S sant your boiler with a pushbutton ... get up 
steam in a matter of minutes . . . enjoy truly 
automatic operation. You get all the above with 
the AMESTEAM Generator plus 80% guaranteed 
efficiency. 

The AMESTEAM Generator eliminates dust due to 
fuel and ash handling and reduces boiler room labor 
to a minimum. Constant supervision is not required as 
operation is automatic. The AMESTEAM Generator 
starts with the snap of an electric switch and delivers 
full pressure within a few minutes, so you need not 
start firing hours before steam is needed. 

You will find the amesteam Generator easy and 
economical to install — no special foundations, brick 
setting or large stack. All controls and safety mecho- 
nisms are built in, ready for service. Place the Unit in 
position, connect steam, water, fuel and electric lines, 
provide a vent to atmosphere for flue gas, and press 
the button. 

The AMESTEAM Generator may be regularly pro- 
vided for burning light oil, heavy oil or gas. For 
areas where either oil or gas is available, or seasonal 
costs vary, light oil-gas or heavy-oil-gas combination 
Units may be furnished. The standard AMESTEAM 
Generator is manufactured in sixteen sizes from 10 to 
300 h.p. and in pressures for 15 Ibs. to 200 Ibs. 





AMES tRON worKS Oswego,N.Y. 
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@ This is an A-40—40 HP AMESTEAM Generator for 
firing with light oil. 


It costs you nothing to learn how amesteam Gen- 
erators cut steam costs and ease operational head- 
aches, whether for new plants or replacing existing 
equipment. Write for specific information on what 
AMESTEAM Generators can do for you, or send for 
Bulletin No. 1016. 
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,..You'll find Magic Corfag’t 


+ 7 


and Seasoning Powers — 


in PRESCO PRODUCTS 


Established 1877 
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Men who drive trucks and know trucks are saying 
“Make mine the new GMC” because of the extra com- 
fort and convenience, stamina and safety, new light 
and heavy duty GMCs provide. New cabs are larger 
and roomier than ever before. They have wider, deeper 
seats .. . higher, broader windshields and windows 
.+. a unique new fresh air circulation system .. . 
domelight, package compartment, ash tray, dual wind- 
shield wipers, provision for radio. Chassis are stronger 
and sturdier . . . engines are of powerful, dependable 
“Army Workhorse”’ design. More than ever GMC, The 
Truck of Value, is the favorite of truck operators. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION «¢ GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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THE TRUCK OF VALUE 


<u 








New, tubular frame, 
adjustable seats give 
8” more seating width 
...have 73 individu- 
ally wrapped springs. 


New, built-in venti- 
lation system draws in 
fresh air, forces out 
used air... provides 
for fresh air heating. 


GASOLINE « DIESEL 
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b Melt c-mCle} mom al telilla- 


ACCURATELY 


to Get the Best Results! 





HOW THE LIXATOR hehe 





For Accurate Salt Measurement 


“RASS he SHL7™* wv uxator 


In cuit Roos cooled by spray decks, wall cabinets, or unit 
coolers, too strong a brine causes excessive meat shrinkage 
and wastes salt. In pickle formulas accurate salt measure- 





ment is of equal importance. For too little salt means spoil- 








age, too much impairs flavor. 





With Lixate brine, accurate salt measurement is assured. 
For the Lixator automatically and continuously makes 100% 
saturated, crystal-clear brine available for all your needs. 











x s re ° In the upper zone—Flowing through a bed 
Since each gallon of Lixate brine always contains 2.65 Ibs. of sack sale Which io contianendy seplen- 


of salt—a definite volume of Lixate brine supplies a definite ished by gravity feed, water dissolves salt to 
form 100% saturated brine. In the lower 


quantity of salt. Therefore, the brine may be diluted vol- zone—Through use of the self-filtration 
? . principle originated by International, the sat- 
umetrically to any desired strength. The trouble and waste urated brine is thoroughly filtered through 
‘ y ‘ a bed of undissolved rock salt. The rock 

of measuring salt by hand or mechanical devices, or of meas- salt itself filters the brine. Nothing else is 


. ° : . . eed: 
uring by weight without regard to water absorption during " 


storage, are things of the past. WHAT THE LIXATOR PROVIDES 
Leading companies in your industry and many others YY Chemical and bacterial purity to meet 
are availing themselves of the Lixator’s ability to measure ee 
salt accurately ...to reduce labor and handling costs and 
to improve the quality of their products. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate the Lixate Process for making brine for your plant. 


Unvarying salt content of 2.65 pounds 
per gallon of brine 


Crystal-clear brine 
Continuous supply of brine 


Automatic salt and water feed to Lixator 


ee ce ee ae Inexpensive, rapid distribution of brine 


the full storv on why accurate to points of use by pump and piping 
salt measurement is always pos- 
sible with Lixate brine. Send for | 
your copy of our free pamphlet 
today! 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC., Dept. NP-4, Scranton, Pa. , 
= meee 7, LIXATE 2 
Pl i bsolutely fi pamphlet, ow Lixate Brine : 
icives the Problem of Aantmnn th Measurement.” | CC 7€ hin OC AEOC, CSS 
for making brine 
& 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 


— ae 
| 
_| Scranton, Pa. 
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greater efficiency 


DUPPS 


RENDERING & SLAUGHTERING 
EQUIPMENT 


Write us today for full information: 
The John J. DUPPS Company 
American Building, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


















ANNOUNC| 


aS = FAST, EVEN-HEATING ALUMINUM 


Users of Wear-Ever kettles report faster cooking at 














i — oa ™ a. lower steam pressures . . . thanks to the speed with 


ee lle: MORE EFFICIENT SHAPE 

= The new Wear-Ever kettle-shape combines the best 
features of the shallow and deep type kettles. They 
take up less installation space, giving you greater 
capacity per foot of floor space. The heat conduc- 








oie: x 











See 


TWO SPECIAL SANITARY COVERS 


Both front and rear sections of the Sanitary “Hinged 
Type” Cover open. In addition the whole cover can 
be removed easily. New enclosed hinge channel pre- 
vents any fluids on 





cover from running 
into kettle when 
cover is opened. 





Cover extends 
over kettle bead 


80-GALLON SIZE 

with “Hinged Type” Sanitary Cover e 

; and Horizontal Sanitary Draw-Off. 
Other sizes from 10 to 150 gallons. 

























ONE PIECE SHELL OF 
HARD ALUMINUM ALLOY 
The shell and jacket are 


ee each drawn from a single 
jacket or shell metal sheet of thick, hard 523 
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] ING the new 


,|Steam-Jacketed Kettle 


UM which aluminum conducts heat. Now the new 


\ 





Wear-Ever kettles give you this same important 



























ng at 
, advantage plus many others .. . 
with : 
tivity of the thick one-piece aluminum shell is so 
— rapid, these kettles cook even above the jacket line! 
rt - Will operate at pressures up to 40 or 80 Ibs. depend- 
1ey : 4 
y ing on kettle size. Has adjustable feet for perfect 
pater “ ’ E 
eveling. 
\duc- , “4 
ERS 
nged for easy cleaning. The Sanitary 
rom Single Piece Cover has welded hinge 
| pre- pads. Cover extends over 
bes kettle bead enabling cover 
nies to be cleaned without dan- 
nn. ger of dirt or fluids getting 
eit into kettle. Both covers 
ail available with stain-resist- 
ual ant Alumilite finish.* eee ee 
with Single Piece Sanitary 
Cover and Vertical Sanitary 
: ; : Draw-Off. Other sizes from 
aluminum alloy with almost twice the strength of 10 to 150 gallons. 
the aluminum used in pre-war Wear-Ever kettles. 
LOY There are no inside welds! Thickness of shell and 
jacket range from 3/32" to 25/64" depending on size 
are of kettle. The new sanitary bead is left open for 
ingle easier cleaning! Highly polished finish on outside 
9 e a tw} oS - I 
528 if desired.* 





WRITE FOR Mo 
INFORMATION abou: 
this amazing new line 
of Wear-Ever Alumi- 
num Steam-Jacketed 
Kettles. The Alumi- 
num Cooking Utensil} 
Company, 404 Wear. 
Ever Building, New 
Kensington, Pa, 
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Sige makers in 20 years, 


FASTIE 


Eliminates String Hanger Ties * 
Eliminates Use of Stockinettes 


FASTIE’S method is 


Speedier- Does casing end ties 2 to 3 times faster than human hands. 





More Modern- Adds greater product sales appeal. FASTIE clo- 
sures are neater. Sausages are better shaped. 


osts Less- Saves 10% on artificial casing costs. Elimi- 
nates cost of string. 


Send for our new descriptive folder 


*Pat. Pending, U.S. & Canada 


HERCULES FASTENERS, INC. 


1140-1146 EAST JERSEY STREET, ELIZABETH 4, NEW JERSEY 


Griffith Laboratories, $. A., 37 Empire Street, Newark 5, N. J. C. A. Pemberton & Co., Ltd., 187-189 Church St., 
(Mexico, South America, West Indies Distributor) Toronto, Canada (Canadian Distributor) 
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Peak ot protection.... 





GIBRALTAR 


The Rock" stands guard over the 
entrance to the Mediterranean 


Truly it is a “Peak of Protection 


HE most effective seal is a vacuum seal. And 
jorge N Caps provide a dependable 
vacuum seal ... assure full protection against air, 
rolEiiUg Relate MM olelel(-lale] Mela tle sm Dl-Illael(-Malohiele elie 
aromas are held intact—products are kept in- 
definitely in their most appetizing and salable con- 
dition. Anchorvac N Caps seal and protect all types 
of food products, whether packed hot or cold, 
sterilized or processed. They are supplied nested 
folate Mwdgele) ol-toMcolm@melolol-toMl lee) (-lailolamelile Malle -tte 
And, in addition, they provide effective reseal pro- 


tection for unused contents. 


=< == 


tlshar 


CONTAINERS and CAPS 








PRODUCTS OF 
ANCHOR HOCKING GLASS 
CORPORATION 
LANCASTER, OHIO 


irs “Auchowac Yt Cape 


FOR THE PEAK OF PROTECTION 


~e 













y THE COMPLETE LINE OF 


SIMPLE - - - COMPACT : -- POSITIVE! Im Gammmpeseosere 


MACHINERY 






BELT CONVEYORS / 





SCREW CONVEYOR 


BULK-FLO 
Elevator- 
Feeder 
Conveyor 






OVERHEAD 
CONVEYORS «< 








OSCILLATING 
eee 


LINK-BELT 
SCREW CONVEYOR 


High efficiency, low first-cost, and continued savings in power, APRON & SLAT 
maintenance and space, are leading advantages of Link-Belt Screw CONVEYORS 
Conveyors, accounting for their wide acceptance where bulk 
materials are handled. Link-Belt “Helicoid” (continuous flight) 
conveyor is the original and standard. Has only one moving part, 
occupies minimum space, is positive and efficient. 














Link-Belt makes all types of screw conveyors of both Helicoid 
and Sectional Flight design for every kind of service. Complete 
equipment — drives, fittings, and accessories are available for 
horizontal, inclined, and vertical installations. 









As builders of the most complete line of conveying machinery, 
Link-Belt is in a position to offer a type of conveyor and asso- 
ciated equipment best suited to every situation. Whether you 
need only a minor part or a complete system, specify Link-Belt 
and gain the benefit of one source, one high standard of quality, 
one responsibility. $0,008 











LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Dallas 1, Minneapolis 5, 
San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8. 
Offices, Factory Branch Stores and Distributors in Principal Cities. 




















CONVEYING MACHINERY a 
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“The Man Who Knows’’ 





“The Man You Know” 
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MOM SURE 
KNOWS WHAT 
1 CURE! 


SPECIAL SEASONINGS 


put your brand in his lunch box 


Your customers know what they like! H. J. Mayer knows too because we know 
your customers . . . whether they are the boys who carry their lunch . . . or the 
folks on the farm . . . whether you sell to the deep South, the wide open West, 
down East or up North. 


Mayer's priceless experience is yours for the asking. We'll help you develop 
special seasoning formulas that will flavor each of your products to your cus- 
tomers’ taste. Once you have the right formula, you may be sure that you'll keep 
it. Using Mayer’s Special prepared seasonings assures consistent uniformity of 
product . . . from batch to batch, and from year to year. 


Mayer’s Special Seasonings are compounded from the world’s choicest natural 
spices, expertly refined, ground and blended. Yet you will actually save money 
using them . . . because they eliminate the uncertainty and high labor cost of 
mixing your own preparations. Write today for complete information. 


Inquire also about NEVERFAIL the Pre-Seasoning 
Cure for hams, bacon, sausage meat and meat loaves. 














STLVAREA CASINGS 











Special attention 





to individual designs 









printed in color 
















SYLVANIA DIVISION american viscose CoRPORATION 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
Plant: Fredericksburg, Virginia * General Sales Office: 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 
Casings Division: 111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Distributor for Canada: Victoria Paper & Twine Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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When you weigh what you get 


against what you pay... 


— 





the balance is in favor of STAINLESS equipment 


ATERIALS less efficient than 

Stainless Steel have in their 

favor only one advantage—lower first 

cost. Against this Stainless offers ten 
advantages. 

That’s why Stainless Steel does so 
much more, does it so much better 
and lasts so much longer. That is why 
so often Stainless is by far the cheap- 
est material you can use. 

The way Stainless Steel safeguards 
food purity, eliminates losses caused 
by metallic contamination—the lower 
cleaning costs its use ensures—the 


SHEETS 





time wasting equipment shut-downs 
it avoids where ordinary materials 
fail under corrosive attack—the labor 
it saves by saving weight in equip- 
ment that must be moved—the longer 
service life, fewer repairs and mini- 
mum maintenance that result from 
Stainless Steel’s superior physical 
properties—all these far outweigh its 
sometimes higher cost. 

These proved, money-saving ad- 
vantages of Stainless you can obtain 
at their fullest in U-S-S Stainless 
Steel. 


STRIP - PLATES - BARS - BILLETS - PIPE 





In U-S-S Stainless Steel we can 
offer you — for almost immediate 
delwwery—a complete family of per- 
fected, service-tested corrosion- and 
heat-resisting steels in a wide variety 
of forms, sizes and analyses. Plan to 
use them to improve your product 
or equipment. Our engineers who are 
specialists in the use of Stainless 
Steel will gladly recommend what 
grade to use and show you the best 
way to obtain optimum benefits at 
minimum cost. Ask for their assist- 
ance at any time. 


U-S°S STAINLESS STEEL 


TUBES - WIRE SPECIAL SECTIONS 


8-512-A 


UNITED STATES STEEL AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago & New York 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh & Chicago ’ 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh ’ 
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COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, Warehouse Distributors — Coast to coast: UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, New York 
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BRAND 


YELLOW CORN FLOUR 











The services of our 
_ technical division are 
offered meat packers, 
without obligation 
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17 Battery Place 
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COMBINATION 
RUMPBONE SAW 
and CARCASS 
SPLITTER 











MOTOR—Specially designed to develop ample pow- 
er to withstand short overload without overheating. 
Built-in fan. 


CONTROL— Operator has full control at all times. Re- 
leasing of grip on handle shuts off motor automatical- 


ly. 


BALANCE—Supporting and equalizing bracket pro- 
vides for suspension to overhead counterpoise ... 
hands thus freed to operate and guide with accuracy 
and speed. 





DRIVE—Direct from motor shaft by connecting rod at- 
tached to balanced crank pin. Saw driven by cross- 
head of nickel steel, sliding in adjustable guide 
plates of bronze bearing metal. 


BEARINGS—Annular ball bearings on both ends of 
motor shaft ... double row in connecting rod and 
main frame. Special bronze bearings in outer head. 


SPECIFICATIONS —Sow, 32%" length, No. 15 gauge 
with 4 points per inch. Motor Speed, 1,725 R.P.M. 
Saw Speed, 1,725 S.PM. Saw Frame, 11"x24”. 
Total length, 54”. Weight (with alternating current 
motor) 125 Ibs. 


SINGLE MECHANICAL OPERATION SPLITS ENTIRE CARCASS PERFECTLY — 


Skilled and unskilled operators alike achieve the same perfeci results when using B & D’s Combi 
tion Rumpbone Saw and Carcass Splitter. Fast, clean and truly accurate cutting permits substan- Also manufacturers of 
tial savings in both time and labor . . . increases production, boosts cut yields and lowers costs. 
This combination of saw and splitter can be used successfully with either a stationary killing bed 
layout or with a moving chain conveyor system. It is capable of splitting from thirty to thirty-five 
carcasses an hour depending upon size and age of the cattle. 














Ham Marking Saw 





. 
Hog Bone Marker 
. 

Pork Scribe Saw 


The Combination Rumpbone Saw and Carcass Splitter is but one of a complete line of B & D packer- 
approved electrical cost-cutting machines. Every item in the B & D line is in daily use proving that 
there is no substitute for Best and Donovan equipment. Write today for more detailed information 
on the Combination Rumpbone Saw and Carcass Splitter and other B & D machines. A point well 
to remember: “‘Experience Counts!” 


Beef Scribe Saw 
. 


Beef Rib Blocker 














INVEST IN THE BEST... BUY B & D MACHINES 


BEST & DONOVAN, 332 s. MICHIGAN AvE., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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PORT 


OX LINERS 


THE CD) PAPERS 


ile 35* SPECIAL LARD 
LINER PARCHMENT 


43% SPECIAL LARD 
LINER PARCHMENT 


40* LARD LINER 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 6c8aet ee 


PARCHMENT, MICHIGAN . DEVON, PENNA. 


KVP COMPANY OF TEXAS 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


HARVEY PAPER PRODUCTS CO. 
STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


- IN CANADA 


KVP COMPANY LIMITED 
ESPANOLA, ONTARIO 


APPLEFORD PAPER PRODUCTS LIMITED 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO - MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


Kalamayoo Vegelatle Parchment Company 


PARCHMENT «© KALAMAZOO 99 © Bice tiGan 
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Naturally, sausages have eye-appealing uniformity in 


Armour Natural Casings 


Sausages in Armour Natural Casings always have the same inviting ap- 
pearance. Careful grading and inspection assure uniformity in strength, 


in texture, in size and shape... help eliminate waste and breakage, 


Prove to yourself that these fine natural casings 


give sausages: 


Appetizing Appearance Inviting Tenderness 
Finest Flavor 
Protected Freshness Utmost Uniformity 


ARMOUR 


AND COMPANY 
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THE IBM CHECK... 
—ftilomalicaley 


PREPARED—CONTROLLED—RECONCILED 





CHECK NUMBER 


2161 


TO THE ORDER OF 


WILLIAM A JOHNSON 


STANDARD BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


ANY CITY, STATE 








The increasingly extensive use of the IBM Check in 
banking, business, and government is evidence of 
its value. Issuance, reconciliation, and totaling are 
facilitated through its use. This automatically pre- 
pared check has the same advantages whether used 
for payroll, dividend disbursement, accounts pay- 
able, or any other accounting function. 


Primary information printed on the check is re- 
corded also in the form of punched holes. This 
results in many advantages: 


Automatic reconciliation of bank statements 
Automatic listing of outstanding checks 
Automatic balancing of bank charges 














th” 
0 








REPRESENTATIVE CORPORATION 


ANY CITY, STATE 0 


PAY $%*50| 26 
poans | CENTS 


CORE SEN ATIVE CORPORATION 

















Reduction of preparation costs 
Reduction of reconciliation costs 
Reduction of manual clerical operations. 


IBM Electric Punched Card Accounting Machines 
prepare and process these checks as well as all re- 
ports and records necessary to the payroll. This 
equipment is equally adaptable to all other account- 
ing procedures. 


A booklet on Salary Payroll is available upon re- 
quest. For information on any application of the 
IBM Accounting Method, ask our local representa- 
tive to call. IBM offices are conveniently located in 
principal cities throughout the country. 


ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
PROOF MACHINES...SERVICE BUREAUS... ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS..+ 
TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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» Note the dry walls free from condensation and drip in this curing cellar with ceiling installed GEBHARDTS 
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GEBHARDTS are fabricated of No lost floor space eee 


high-lustre Stainless Steel to when you install 


insure complete sanitation, 

cleanliness and purity. G 'B A FR D , ; 
GEBHARDTS refrigeration system is installed on the ceil- 
ing and does not require any valuable floor space. 


Write today for illustrated catalog presenting the com- 
plete GEBHARDT story. 


ADVANCED 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


1802 West North Ave. * Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin — 
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LIQUID PORCE, , 
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HECK the following performance facts | \ 
about this amazing enamel... then write i \ 
us for complete details of our no-risk trial | \ 
offer. (1) One coat of Damp-Tex covers. © 
(2) Forces out moisture and dries overnight | ; 
into porcelain-like waterproof film despite 


an tom a a ta ie ee a, iii ae 



















presence of moisture. (3) Sticks to wet or STEAM TEST 
dry wood, metal, concrete, plaster and |, * Damp-Tex is unaffected by live : 
masonry. (4) Kills Rust, Rot, Dinge, Bacteria ia, SE ee nen peat. FUNGUS TEST 
and Fungus”. (5) One gallon covers approx- Pre-Treated Damp-Tex will 
imately 350 sq. ft. of porous surface, 450 sq. 1 

} ft. of non-porous surface. (6) Will not check, ] 
| peel, sag, soften or fade. No flavor-tainting 

| odor. (7) Dries free of brush marks, may 
| 

; 

] 











resist fungus, mold or mildew 
on the surface to be painted. 


Ey 





+ at 


also be sprayed. Comes in colors and white. 
j WASHING TEST 


*With Pre-Treatment. 


j 
| Constant moisture and re- gS 


peated washings will not soften MOISTURE TEST 
Water soaked bricks painted 
with Damp-Tex and dried in 
the sun prove the film will not 
blister or break 


, 
* 

FREE On the recommendation of the 4000 plants 
that use Damp-Tex, send for free descriptive folder K, 
also details of our offer to ship you a trial order 
of Damp-Tex absolutely at our risk. 


or in any way harm Damp-Tex. 











CAUSTIC SOLUTION TEST 


Damp-Tex is unaffected stl, Two to three percent caustic 


by lactic and other ee washing salutions are not in- 


common food acids. wale mae jvrious to Damp-Tex Enamel 
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about Economical, Compact 


AIR INDUCTION AIR CO} DNER 


Your Meats Are 


.. Always Fresh 
. Always Protected! 


THIS SUMMER ... BE SURE! 


YOU CAN WITH AIR INDUCT 
AIR CONDITIONER! 


YOU'RE SURE of a hearty welcom 
when you deliver in trucks equi 
with Air Induction Air Condition 
No shrinkage, spoilage, swe¢ 
of perishables ever! Why? 
Conditioner uses the sure; 
refrigerants . . . natural ij 
refrigerant that gives off 
No noxious fumes! No. 
bacteria-breeding flog 
, held between 40 ang 
while every cubic ime 
rewashed and reco¢ y2 or 3 minutes! 
SURE, TOO, be omy Estee! 
Air Induction Air ¢ her is 
actually breakdot Needs 
neither replacem n 
time-wasting sery 


A scorcher, and how... 
last summer! The sizzl- 
ing, all-high heat burnt 
up more thdn tempers! 
Up in smoke went profits 
to truckers of perish- 
ables! 





+t) +t 
++ 





RT! 












The powerful, pe mMaranteed ‘ > Ss 
Air Induction f ir is now i 
available for imme WMistaliation in Ts 


any truck. Here’s 1] 
with an 80% initia 


DELAY MAY COST YOU IMPORTAR 
YOUR SPOILAGE SAVINGS WILL 


Order now before the = d-s 


“4 BUNKER CORP. 


7 \» 122 WEST 30th STREET, NEW YORK I, N. Y. 
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N.LM.LPA, 


National Independent Meat Packers Hold 
Seventh Annual Meeting, March 29 to 31 


Association seeks to prepare for 
competitive days ahead in three- 
day session featuring forums on 
problems of the smaller packer. 





EGISTRATION at the seventh 
annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Independent Meat 

Packers Association reached the all- 
time high figure of 1,297. Members 
gathered at the Palmer House in Chi- 
cago for DIVISIONAL MEETINGS 
on March 29, GENERAL SESSIONS 
on March 30 and 31, and to view what 
is said to be the largest PACKING- 
HOUSE EQUIPMENT EXHIBIT 
ever assembled under one roof (see 
pages 119, 121, 123, 127, 131, 133, 
135 and 137) and to visit with sup- 
pliers in their HOSPITALITY 
HEADQUARTERS (see pages 139, 
141, 145, 147, 149,151, 155, 159 and 
161). The FORUMS were well at- 
tended by packers and processors, 
eager to get first hand practical ad- 
vice based on the experience of pack- 
inghouse operating men and the spe- 
cial training of experts in fields which 
concern meat packers. WOMEN’S 
ACTIVITIES included an outstand- 
ing fashion show-luncheon (see page 
57) and a lecture by a well-known 
style and beauty consultant. A spe- 
cial feature this year was the awarding 
of prizes for a MONEY SAVING 
IDEA CONTEST. Suggestions 
which won the first five prizes are 
outlined in detail, beginning on page 
163. 


Henry Neuhoff, jr., Neuhoff Bros. 
Packers, Inc., Dallas, Tex., is the 
group’s new PRESIDENT. C. B. 
Heinemann, jr., was reelected EX- 
ECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
SECRETARY AND ASSISTANT 
TREASURER. For a complete list 
of officers and directors see page 66. 


Following OFFICERS’ REPORTS by 
the president (see page 36) and gen- 
eral counsel (see page 42), members 
participated in forums on HUMAN 
RELATIONS, with A. F. Versen as 
moderator (see page 49); WHAT 
THE MARSHALL PLAN MEANS 
TO THE INDUSTRY, with Dr. Earl 
L. Butz as moderator (see page 58); 
KNOW YOUR COSTS, with Dudley 
Smith as moderator (see page 70); 
MODERN TRENDS IN SAUSAGE 
MAKING, with Henry C. Feagan 
(see page 83); LARD—PROBLEM 
CHILD OF THE INDUSTRY, Roy 
Dale McClain (see page 91); SMALL 
PACKER HIDE PROBLEMS, Jack 
Weiller (see page 102); INEDIBLE 
RENDERING PROBLEMS, Wilbur 
LaRoe (see page 125); TAXATION 
—PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE, 
Dr. Harley L. Lutz (see page 128), 
and GLAND CONSERVATION 
METHODS FOR SMALL PACK. 
ERS, I. J. Klingaman (see page 152). 


Pictures of packers attending the 
meeting will be found on pages 38, 
39, 41, 45, 47, 55, 87, 143 and 159. 








Mueller Reviews Association Activities and Achievements 
LaRoe Discusses Legislation, Litigation and Policies 


Proceedings of 7th NIMPA Convention 


HE seventh annual meeting of the 

i National Independent Meat Pack- 

ers Association began at 10:10 a.m., 
March 30, at the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, with president W. G. Mueller, jr., 
presiding. After reading the names of 
the new divisional vice presidents and 
directors (see page 66), the president 
gave his annual report. 

W. G. MUELLER, JR.: The National 
Independent Meat Packers Association, 
affectionately and 
universally known 
as NIMPA, was 
formally organized 
in 1942. In our 
natal year, our na- 
tion was engaged 
in war. Eight 
months prior to our 
first meeting an ef- 
ficient and relent- 
less enemy had ex- 
ecuted a dastardly 
attack upon our 
unsuspecting and 
unprepared forces 
in the Pacific, com- 
pletely destroying 
our outer defenses there, and plunging 
this country into the most devastating 
war the world has ever known. Every- 
one worthy of the name “American” 
was giving generously of his time, 
money and ability in getting our na- 
tion’s military strength built to a point 
where no enemy could long withstand 
our total war. Our success in overcom- 
ing and conquering our enemies is all a 
matter of history, and I shall devote no 
more time to its recounting. 


How NIMPA Helped 


There were, however, even in those 
critical hours, men and women who 
seemed more intent to destroy those in- 
stitutions which had made America 
great, rather than to aid and assist in 
destroying our enemies. They sought to 
impose substitutes which seemed tem- 
porary and innocent, but which were 
cleverly designed to destroy private 
initiative and to regiment the nation 
under a permanent controlled economy. 
Constant vigilance and hard fighting 
finally prevented the accomplishment of 
these aims. 

At that first convention, held under 
war conditions, we were addressed by 
several so-called government experts 
from various departments and bureaus 
in Washington, who spent much of their 
time proving that the things which 
NIMPA was demanding could never be 
accomplished. History has shown that 
NIMPA continued its fight until the 
“impossible” things became accom- 
plished facts. 


I have always felt that NIMPA’s 
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success has been due to the policy which 
had its beginning at that time. This 
policy was: (1) To have each proposal 
studied by practical men thoroughly 
familiar with the problem, set out the 
objectives and the practical approach 
thereto; and (2) To drive relentlessly 
to attain the objective, and to let no 
opposition divert us in our efforts. 

Today there remain in our govern- 
ment in Washington many of those in- 
dividuals who saw in the war an oppor- 
tunity to further their own ideas of 
social and economic life. In America, 
they have reformed their ranks and are 
back on the job stronger than before. 
Much of this added strength is due to 
the fact that millions of loyal Ameri- 
cans believed that after V-J Day they 
could relax their vigilance and return 
to normal activities. Such is far from 
being the case. We must continue our 
constant vigilance and our hard fighting 
in order that we may preserve the free- 
dom for which America has stood since 
the days of our pilgrim fathers. I close 
my comments on this by urging each of 
you to look about you, and not to be de- 
ceived by innocent sounding names of 
groups whose real purpose is to destroy 
American instituticns, and to substitute 
therefor some of the loathsome “isms” 
of the totalitarian state. 


Report of President 


As your president it is my duty to 
present to you a report of my steward- 
ship, to acquaint you with the activities 
of the year and of the condition of your 
organization. Detailed reports will be 
presented by those officers directly re- 
sponsible for every phase of our asso- 
ciation’s work. 

Membership in the NIMPA has held 
relatively constant throughout the year. 
In addition we have received a number 
of new applications from firms for both 
regular and associate memberships. 
NIMPA remains by far the largest 


HOSPITALITY 
LISTS 
FOUND HELPFUL 


Packers and suppliers 
in attendance made 
constant use of The Na- 
tional Provisioner hos- 
pitality and exhibit list- 
ings and other conven- 
tion services. Here a 
group takes hospitality 
room numbers from the 
large board on the reg- 
istration floor. Another 
smaller list was located 
at the eighth floor level, 
while other services were 
furnished at the NP 
booth. 





meat packers association, measured by 
the number of both regular and asgo- 
ciate members. With the help of you 
loyal members, we shall continue to 
hold this position. 

Our financial condition is excellent, 
Throughout the year we have had ample 
funds to operate our association in a 
manner which would return the great- 
est amount of service to our members, 
Later in the program our treasurer will 
give you a detailed report of our finan- 
cial operations. 


Board and Division Meetings 

Four meetings of the board of diree- 
tors were held, in addition to a number 
of meetings of standing and special 
committees. Each division held meet- 
ings, at which our members in every 
section of the country were given an 
opportunity to meet and discuss the 
problems peculiar to their section. In 
addition many recommendations came 
from these meetings, which were con- 
sidered and acted upon by the national 
board. All of these meetings were well 
attended by an enthusiastic membership, 
and are indeed an important part of 
our association work. 

Upon my election to the presidency 
at our last convention, it was my hope 
that I would be able to attend each sec- 
tional meeting. However, due to con- 
flicting dates and personal business ob- 
ligations, I was unable to do so. I did 
attend the meeting of the eastern divi- 
sion in New York City, the meeting of 
the midwestern division in Kansas City, 
and the meeting of the southwestern 
division in Dallas. At this time may I 
extend to the vice presidents and direc- 
tors of each division my sincere thanks 
and appreciation for the splendid man- 
ner in which these meetings were con- 
ducted, and for the work and effort 
which they put forth to make them pos- 
sible. 

Each meeting of the board was well 


HOSPIT AU TY 
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attended by your directors, and the 
time was devoted to serious discussion 
of our many problems, with the thought 
in mind to continue our association as a 
workable implement with which our 
membership could cope with the day to 
day problems of our industry. 

Progress was made in our purchasing 
service department, which was estab- 
lished during the term of Arthur B. 
Maurer, and conducted through C. B. 
Heinemann’s office for the benefit of our 
membership. Purchasing Bulletin No. 1 
went out January 31, 1947, followed at 
frequent intervals by other bulletins, as 
additional items were made available, 
or as price quotations required change. 
Commodities are not at all in normal 
supply, but we have already listed hun- 
dreds of items, with more to come. 
Preference was given in seeking list- 
ings from our own associate members. 
The entire savings effected have gone 
to those members making the purchases, 
and we have had many reports from 
members on their economies. One Ohio 
member saved two and one-half times 
his yearly dues on his first order, and 
one Illinois member reported a saving 
of almost 40 per cent on his first order. 
We urge all members to look over these 
listings, and to take advantage of this 
purchasing service program. 


INSURANCE SAVING PLAN: At 
the January 24, 1947, meeting the board 
authorized a comprehensive study and 
report on the suggestion of establish- 
ing a plan for saving insurance expense 
for our members. The status of the 
plan is this: The board has approved 
the suggestion that a trial be made in 
surveying the insurance setup of several 
representative firms. This work will 
have to be done by an insurance expert, 
as has been the case in other industries, 
and in a few member firms. If this 
study proves that the savings would be 
sufficient to justify the inauguration of 
the plan for our membership, I feel sure 
the board will give its approval. I am 
confident that a tremendous saving can 
be effected. We are aware that some 
member firms have had such a survey 
made of their own insurance set-up, and 
are now enjoying substantial savings. 

In addition to the purchasing service, 
which has been established and is in 
operation, and the insurance saving 
plan still under consideration, your 
board has considered and authorized our 
executive vice president to undertake 
the establishment of the following serv- 
ices to be made available to those mem- 
bers desiring to use them. The cost of 
such services is to be paid by the mem- 


ber benefited. 


HIDE ADVISORY SERVICE: This 
would provide for the aid of one or 
more hide experts available for con- 
sultation on hide operations. 


OPERATING ADVISORY SERVICE: 
This contemplates the use of a highly 
skilled operating man, well qualified to 
advise, guide, and instruct the employes 
of members on any and all phases of 
packinghouse operations. 


ARCHITECTURAL ADVISORY 
SERVICE: Under this plan NIMPA 
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WSMPA PRESIDENT VISITS 


E. F. Forbes, president of the Western 

States Meat Packers Association, and Mrs. 

Forbes visited the convention briefly on 

their way to Washington where Mr. Forbes 

attended hearings on federal inspection 
cost legislation. 


would make available a capable archi- 
tect or architectural firm for consulta- 
tion with members when they desire 
advice as to improving layout in exist- 
ing facilities, or in construction of addi- 
tional facilities. 


ADVISORY SERVICE ON CON- 
SERVING GLANDULAR PARTS: This 
service contemplates arrangements for 
cooperating and obtaining advice from 
established pharmaceutical houses for 
those firms interested in saving car- 
cass and grandular parts used in the 
production of insulin and other medi- 
cines. 


ADVISORY SERVICE ON HAN- 
DLING FATS AND OILS: This service 
calls for a cooperative plan with the 
users of inedible fats and oils to make 
available to members a skilled man 
capable of instructing packers in the 
best methods of inedible rendering. 

All of these services are in the plan- 
ning stage. It is our hope that in the 
very near future a definite program 
will be developed so that it may be 
presented to our membership. 





A PAUSE FOR CONVERSATION 


Miss Phyllis A. Biegel, National Independ- 
ent Meat Packers Association staff mem- 
ber from Washington who helped many 
registrants, chatting with John Popovich 
of Armour and Company, Chicago. 





CREATION OF A NEW GEO- 
GRAPHIC DIVISION: Our board on 
April 17, 1947, approved the creation 
of a seventh division to be known as 
the northwestern division. Into this 
new division we transferred Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
Wyoming. The creation of the new divi- 
sion was undertaken in the belief that 
the new alignment would more nearly 
conform to the trade grouping of the 
states in question, thereby making it 
more convenient for members in those 
states. 


PROPOSED FAIR TRADE CODE 
FOR RENDERING: Our board unani- 
mously opposed the plan of the National 
Renderers Association for a code of fair 
trade practices to be approved by the 
Federal Trade Commission. Only re- 
cently this code came to light in a 
hearing before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Mr. Heinemann’s office pre- 
sented our resolution of opposition and 
pointed out that such a code would be 
particularly harmful to hundreds of our 
small members throughout the United 
States. Action by the Federal Trade 
Commission is still pending, but we 
doubt if unqualified approval will be 
given. 

RECOMMENDED CHANGES IN 
GOVERNMENT GRADING: During 
the year, we appointed a beef commit- 
tee, headed by Earl M. Gibbs of Cleve- 
land. One of the very important mat- 
ters undertaken by the committee was 
the study of the definitions and stand- 
ards promulgated by USDA for the 
guidance of their beef graders. 

Our committee made its report to the 
board on August 8, 1947. It recom- 
mended that an early meeting be held 
by the USDA grading service and rep- 
resentatives of the packing industry to 
develop more satisfactory definitions or 
standards. That conference was ar- 
ranged, and the industry was repre- 
sented by the four major associations 
of the industry. 

There was no disagreement between 
industry representatives and they re- 
quested an early conference with gov- 
ernment representatives. The industry 
group organized its own committee and 
met government representatives in No- 
vember. It was believed that some prog- 
ress had been made. The industry rec- 
ommendations were transmitted to the 
USDA in November and more than a 
month later the department’s reply was 
received. Stripped of surplus language, 
it was a refusal to accept the industry’s 
suggestions, and a request for further 
data. 

A further conference was held with 
the USDA on February 13, and it ad- 
journed until the department can com- 
plete and present some photographs de- 
signed to “clarify” the differences. 


The result has been quite unsatisfac- 
tory but not unexpected. The attitude of 
USDA has merely caused many others 
to give up government grading since it 
is not mandatory. The effect of this 
typical governmental refusal to make 
needed corrections is best illustrated by 
the fact that the volume of meat prod- 
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ucts government graded in 1947 was 
only 3,526,799,000 lbs. compared with 
9,279,288,000 lbs. in 1946. These figures 
should prove our case. 

PAYMENT FOR FEDERAL MEAT 
INSPECTION: Our general counsel will 
report in detail on the fight we have 
been waging to have the cost of federal 
meat inspection paid out of the genera] 
tax funds of the government, instead of 
having it collected from the firms oper- 
ating under that service. If we succeed 
in this fight, and it looks very promis- 
ing at this time, it will be because all 
associations were able to agree on the 
merits of the case and thus present a 
united front. 

I should like to mention that we pre- 
dicted at the time this charge was trans- 
ferred to the industry, that houses op- 
erating under municipal or state in- 
spection should expect a similar move 





MOSTLY PAIRS AND A TRIO 


1. A. E. L. Malone (left), Tobin Packing 
Co., Fort Dodge, Ia., and F. W. Regan, 
David Davies, Inc., Columbus, O., enjoved 
their first reunion in 35 years. 

2. Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. Sparks, H. L. 
Sparks & Co., National Stock Yards, IIl., 
livestock order buyer. 


3. Cletus Elsen (left), cost accountant, E. 
Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati and panel 
leader in one of the forum sessions, and 
Earl M. Gibbs, vice president, Earl C. 
Gibbs, Inc., Cleveland, O. 

4. Discussing the relative merits of eastern 
and western steaks were R. A. McCarthy 
(left), president, Alpha Beta Packing Co., 
Huntington Beach, Cal., and R. C. Theurer, 
president, Theurer Norton Provision Co., 
Cleveland, O. 

5. Joseph Slotkowski (left), president, and 
Leonard Slotkowski, general manager, 
Slotkowski Sausage Co., Chicago, were 
particularly interested in the forum on 
modern sausage making trends. 


6. W. R. Stephenson (left), superintend- 
ent, Kleeman Packing Co., Inc., Clarksville, 
Tenn., and Jack W. Dowding, John E. 
Smith’s Sons Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
7. Left toright are Norman Brammall, gen- 
eral manager, H. F. Busch Co., Inc., Cin- 
cinnati; A. F. Versen, head of the St. 
Louis Local Independent Meat Packers 
Association, and C. B. Heinemann, execu- 
tive vice president, National Independent 
Meat Packers Association. 
8. Eastern visitors were Edward Maday 
(left), general manager, and Joseph 
Malecki, owner, both of Joseph Malecki, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
9. Yewell Rice, Woodfire Brands, Inc., 
Cincinnati (left), and W. W. Naumer, 
president, Du Quoin Packing Co., Du 
Quoin, Il. 
10. N. B. Berkowitz (left) and Karl Weis- 
zer, general manager, both of Flav-O-Rite 
Sausage Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
11. Al. J. Egan (left) and G. H. Smith, of 
Smith, Brubaker & Egan, Chicago pack- 
inghouse architects. 
12. Wilma J. Curless, secretary, and O. M. 
Hitch, president, Hitch Packing Co., 
Princeton, Ind. 
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WHO'S AFRAID OF A CAMERA? 


1. Left to right: R. C. Banfield, president, 
Banfield Bros. Packing Co., Tulsa, Okla.; 
B. Paul Thompson, manager of the Tulsa 
plant, and S. R. Davidson, manager of 
the company’s Fort Smith, Ark., plant. 
2. David H. Burke (left), cost accountant, 
Tobin Packing Co., Albany Div., Albany, 
N. Y. and George L. Cross, superintendent 
of the same plant. 
3. F. Hagerman, secretary, Tobin Packing 
Co., Fort Dodge, Ia. (left) and A. O. 
Lundell, Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago, talk 
over new ideas in packinghouse equip- 
ment. 
4. Snapped in the midst of a discussion 
of packinghouse design and construction 
were R. J. McLaren (left), Chicago pack- 
ing plant architect, and Fred Dykhuizen, 
president, Dixie Packing Co., Inc., Arabi, 
La. 
5. J. J. Kolinger, Swift & Company casing 
division (left) and A. Wilson, Wilson & 
Co., Inc., both of Chicago. 
6. E. Spath (left), smoked meats manager, 
Agar Packing & Provision Corp., Chi- 
cago, and F. M. Legenza, company pur- 
chasing agent. 
7. Relaxing between sessions were H. Bar- 
ley (left), sales, E. M. Todd & Co., Inc., 
Richmond, Va., and Walter Niemczura, 
owner, Fulton Meat Co., Chicago. 
8. Active in NIMPA affairs and particu- 
larly interested in the success of the conven- 
tion program were William J. Green (left), 
NIMPA Washington office, and Crosby 
Brownson, Reliable Packing Co., Chicago. 
9. J. R. Thomasma, partner, Thomasma 
Bros., Grand Rapids, Mich., (left) and 
Charles Soet, foreman of the sausage de- 
partment at that firm, came down from the 
Bay State for the meeting. 
10. John Pinta (left), processing depart- 
ment, and K. Jacobsen, shipping depart- 
ment, were among the delegation present 
from the Reliable Packing Co., Chicago. 
11. Wilson C. Codling, 1st vice president, 
Tobin Packing Co., Inc., Albany Division, 
Albany, N. Y., and his son, Frank W. 
Codling. 
12. H. W. Wernecke (center), The Na- 
tional Provisioner, poses with a father and 
son team, A. A. Hess (left) and William 
Hess, both of Continental Electric Co., 
Chicago. 





to collect inspection costs from the in- 
dustry, and to expect higher charges 
than they had been then paying. Many 
in the room know that our prediction 
was accurate, as many members have 
reported on such efforts. 

I urge you to follow closely the re- 
port of our general counsel and to re- 
member his recommendations as to how 
each of you can cooperate. By so doing, 
you will be helping correct a situation 
that never should have developed. 
POSSIBILITY OF RE-CONTROL OF 
PRICES AND RATIONING: We all 
recall the bitter fight which was waged 
during the past year to prevent the 
restoration of price controls and ration- 
ing. It was the overwhelming opposi- 
tion of our members in the hinterland 
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that helped beat down the proponents 
of these measures. We must not con- 
sider the fight ended. There still re- 
main in Washington many individuals 
ready to renew their demands upon the 
slightest excuse. We must and we shall 
continue to be alert, vigilant, and ag- 
gressive, and we pledge to fight their 
every effort. Had we been less aggres- 
sive in the past few months, we might 
today be operating under these controls 
—and no doubt permanently so. 

It is true that livestock may be ex- 
pected to continue in short supply for 
some time to come. However, this is no 
sound reason for re-establishing con- 
trols. Moreover, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that our own government 
through USDA is solely responsible for 
the shortage of feed as well as the 
shortage of livestock. NIMPA commit- 
tees repeatedly warned them of the in- 
evitable results, and urged the approval 
of an intelligent program to assure an 
ample supply of feedstuffs, and of meat 
animals. Our advice was neither appre- 
ciated nor followed. 


BUYING LIVESTOCK ON BASIS 
OF RAIL GRADING: During the year 
the industry was called upon to face 
once more the demand of some individ- 
uals in and out of government service 
for the use of the rail grading plan, 
such as is now used in Canada. Need- 
less to say, we viewed the idea with a 
jaundiced eye, as did other practical 
men in the industry. It has not pro- 
gressed, but we need not flatter our- 
selves that the idea is dead. It is too 
great an opportunity to add another 
army of government employes to be 
allowed to die. Be on guard! 


SOUND AGRICULTURAL PLAN: 
At our January 9th board meeting, Ar- 
thur B. Maurer was’ designated to make 
a study and report his recommendations 
to the board for a plan to join all inter- 
ests in a sound agricultural program 
designed to assure profitable production 
and an abundance of needed agricul- 
tural products essential to proper live- 
stock production and finishing. 


LABOR CONTRACT CONDITIONS: 
Much has been done in the past year 
in assembling and disseminating infor- 
mation on the various conditions in la- 
bor contracts of our members. Under 
plans approved by the board, the infor- 
mation was to be exchanged only be- 
tween the firms which signified their 
willingness to cooperate. In other words, 
if you submitted copies of your con- 
tracts, Mr. Heinemann was authorized 
to furnish you with copies of such other 
contracts as you requested. There was 
the proviso that the names of cooperat- 
ing firms would not be indicated in the 
contracts supplied. 

HISTORY OF THE SUBSIDY PRO- 
GRAM: Shortly after our last conven- 
tion, our Washington staff completed 
and distributed to our members a 29- 
page chronological history of the sub- 
sidy program. This began with the pre- 
subsidy conferences and identified every 
change from its inauguration in June 
1943, to the date of the compilation, 
March 31, 1947. 
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CAUGHT BY CAMERA IN LARGE AND SMALL GROUPS 


1. Paul P. Firer (left), manager, and 
Frank J. Balkan, vice president, Balkan 
Packing Co., East Moline, IIl. 

2. Left to right: A. Roegelein, vice presi- 
dent; L. J. Roegelein, and William Roege- 
lein, president, Roegelein Provision Co., 
San Antonio, Tex., were some of the rep- 
resentatives of the Lone Star State in 
attendance. 

3. Arnold McGrew (left), owner, La 
Grange Packing Co., La Grange, Ga., and 
Harry M. Jones, superintendent, Southern 
Foods, Inc., Columbus, Ga. 

4. Alfred Noren (left), chief engineer, 
and Robert Meyer, sales representative, 
were part of the delegation from Illinois 
Packing Co., Chicago. 

5. Chicago hide dealers Joe (left) and Sig 
Adler, Sig Alder & Co. 


6. T. O. Jones (left), vice president, Peet 
Packing Co., Bay City, Mich., with R. D. 
Stearns, vice president and treasurer, G. M. 
Peet Packing Co., Chesaning, Mich. 

7. Conventioneers from the dairy state in- 
cluded H. L. Nichol (left), secretary- 
treasurer, and Antone J. DeLorne, presi- 
dent, both of the Nichol Packing Co., Inc., 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

8. Glenn Gunderson (left) and T. J. 
Irving of Swift International Co., Ltd., 
Chicago. 

9. John H. Bryan (left), Bryan Brothers 
Packing Co., West Point, Miss., and Oliver 
L. Haas, vice president, Haas-Davis Pack- 
ing Co., Mobile, Ala., came up from the 
deep South. 

10. Left to right: Louis Deuterman, man- 
ager, Clark Provision Co., Dennison, O.; 
H. G. Clark, president, Clark Provision 
Co.; George L. Heine, treasurer, Fink & 
Heine Co., Springfield, Ill., and A. Weill, 


Premier Casing Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
11. J. J. Tramonte (left), vice president, 
and Roy Reed, chief engineer, High Grade 
Packing Co., Inc., Galveston, Tex. 

12. Lawrence Forster (left), secretary, and 
Joseph Harold, sales manager, Fuhrman & 
Forster Co., Chicago. 

13. From Wilson & Co., Chicago, came 
(left to right) Steve Grice, general su- 
perintendent, canned meats and sausage; 
Vince Gohmann, foreman, lasting flavor 
division, and Robert Campbell, general 
superintendent’s office. 

14. R. C. Pollock (left), general manager, 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, Chi- 
cago, and A. C. Edgar, research depart- 
ment, Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago. 


15. O. G. Hankins (left), USDA meat 
research division, BAI, Washington, D.C., 
talks over industry research with Edward 
R. Swem, editor, The National Provisioner. 
16. Interrupted by the cameraman in the 
midst of a lobby discussion are (left to 
right) Max Friedman, president, Premier 
Smoked Meats, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mel 
Zoellener, beef sales manager, Sieloff Pack- 
ing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Frank I. Meyer, 
general sales manager, Sieloff Packing Co., 
and R. W. (Bob) Earley, R. W. Earley, 
Inc., New York City broker. 

17. Martin I. Schmidt (left), president, 
Schmidt Packing Co., Niles, Mich., with 
M. C. Petrovich, secretary, the Galat Pack- 
ing Co., Akron, O. 


18. Left to right: John C. O'Leary, J. T. 

Murphy Co., Chicago brokers; William A. 

Riley, general manager, Mickelberry’s Food 

Products Co., Chicago; J. T. Murphy, 

J. T. Murphy Co., Chicago, and J. W. 

Robinson, Hygrade Food Products Corp., 
Chicago. 





Members have found this a most con- 
venient document and you will be 
pleased to know that requests for copies 
were received from every government 
department dealing with subsidies. 

HIDE EXPORT DECONTROL: Dur- 
ing the year NIMPA waged one of its 
old time battles to force through the de- 
control of export hides. We were joined 
by other packer groups. As is generally 
the case, the united front was strong 
enough to overcome the opposition. The 
final decontrol of all hides of all weights 
became effective June 1, 1947. 


INFORMATION ON SALES COSTS: 
We collected and disseminated to mem- 
bers in June, 1947, a considerable vol- 
ume of data showing compensation for 
salesmen on salary and/or commission. 
We received many congratulations on 
this, and we were glad to be of service. 
If only our members were not too busy 
to respond, we could do a lot of help- 
ful work of this kind, and it should be 
of tremendous value to our members. 


HOOF AND MOUTH DISEASE: Our 
good friend, Joe Montague, of the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation, told us at our convention last 
year of the hoof-and-mouth disease out- 
break in Mexico. He traced its origin 
and described the steps being taken to 
confine it and to stamp it out. 


Everyone was then confident that for 
once we were not “too late,” nor did 
we have “too little.” I regret to report 
that this optimism was not justified. I 
do not entirely blame our government, 
but the fact remains that our work was 
of no avail and the condition grows 
worse by the day. 


One cannot too strongly emphasize 
this grave danger. Now we are “fid- 
dling while Rome burns,” and only a 
miracle can prevent the disease from 
crossing the international boundary and 
sweeping into our livestock areas. I 
urge every member to keep in close 
touch with the producers, and to co- 
operate with them in every way in pro- 
moting legislation to lay out a safety 
zone under the control of our own peo- 
ple. One slip and our industry will face 
disaster in the slaughter of our meat 
animals. 


As is generally the case in all reports 
of this kind, we have to report some 
unpleasant facts along with the pleas- 
ant ones. During the past year the seg- 
ment of the industry represented by 
NIMPA suffered a great loss due to the 
untimely death of some splendid men. 
This list included such names as Earl L. 
Thompson, one of our past presidents, 
and one of the founders and most loyal 
supporters of NIMPA. Among the oth- 
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ers whose passing was noted by me in 
the past year were these: Joseph Mc- 
Sweeney of Joseph McSweeney & Sons; 
John Holt Richardson of Wm. Schluder- 
berg-T. J. Kurdle Co.; W. E. Russell, 
of Russell Packing Co.; Abraham Siegel 
of Siegel-Weller Packing Co.; James J. 
Cuff, of Danahy Packing Co.; Foster H. 
Embry, Emmart Packing Co., and Cruz 
Lozano of Apache Packing Co. Since 
this list was compiled, we have all been 
advised of the passing of our very good 
friend, Louis Kahn, president of E. 
Kahn’s Sons Co. of Cincinnati and 
father of our own NIMPA director, 
Louis Kahn, jr. 

I cannot conclude this report without 
expressing to you my deep regard and 
high esteem for our executive vice presi- 
dent, C. B. Heinemann, and for our 
general counsel, Wilbur La Roe, jr. 
Throughout my term as president I 
found these men most earnest and sin- 
cere in their desire to have our asso- 
ciation serve its membership to the full- 
est extent. They have approached every 
problem in an enthusiastic manner, and 
have given generously of their time and 
ability. They are efficient, thorough, 
serious and understanding. They have 
been zealous throughout the year to see 
our association progress to succeed in 
its work. They have personally been 
of much assistance and aid to me, and 
I wish at this time to express my sincere 
thanks and appreciation for their splen- 
did cooperation. In addition, through- 
out the year there were many individ- 
uals who served as officers, directors, 
chairmen and members of standing and 
special committees, who worked hard 
and diligently to solve our problems. 
Whatever success NIMPA may have 
had through this year is due entirely 
to the work of these men, together with 
the daily efforts of our executive vice 
president and: general counsel. 

We will now have at this time a re- 
port from our general counsel, Wilbur 
LaRoe, jr. He will give us the latest 
news from Washington and review cur- 
rent litigation and legislation. 


UNEASY PEACE AIDS 
THOSE STRIVING TO 
EXPAND GOVERNMENT 


ILBUR LAROE: It would be 

difficult to exaggerate the change 
that has recently taken place in the 
Washington atmos- 
phere, or its impor- 
tance to the indus- 
tries of this nation. 
The seizure of 
Czechoslovakia by 
the Russians and 
now the threat to 
Italy and to Scandi- 
navia have caused 
very great alarm, 
not only in Wash- 
ington but through- 
out the nation and 
among all the de- 
mocracies of the 
world. There is no 
indication in Wash- 
ington of an intent to declare war, but 
there is very definite indication of an 
intent to get ready for any emergency, 
and there is also general agreement 
with Bernard Baruch’s premise of yes- 
terday, that there is no use continuing 
to talk about peace when there is no 
peace. 





W. LaROE, JR. 


Russian Philosophy 


The majority feeling is that Com- 
munism of the Russian type is a direct 
threat, not only to the European nations 
which lie within the shadow of totali- 
tarianism, but to the whole world. The 
Russians have shown that they will not 
hesitate to use terror, intimidation and 
force to accomplish their objectives, and 
they have also shown that it is their 
principle to make the government the 
master of its people. 

There is something in the bloodstream 
of the American people that naturally 
rebels against this sort of thing. Our 
own liberty was bought at a great price 
by those who flied from persecution in 





GROUP AT CENTRAL DIVISION MEETING ON MONDAY MORNING 
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Europe to establish in this land a na- 
tion in which men might be free, in 
which government would not be the 
master of its people, in which the dig- 
nity of man would be respected, in 
which men would not be regimented 
from the cradle to the grave. It was 
with blood that these principles were 
written into the Stars and Stripes, 
which have long since ceased to be a 
mere national emblem and which have 
become in a real sense the hope of man- 
kind as men threatened with dictator- 
ship realize that we have succeeded in 
establishing here a nation in which 
men can be really free. 


No More Isolation 


There are those who say that what 
happens in Europe is no concern of ours, 
but this is nothing less than silly in this 
modern day when the nations are so 
interdependent. The day is past when 
the United States of America can hope 
to be prosperous while the rest of the 
world is in misery. What happens in 
Belgrade can have almost as much bear- 
ing on our welfare as what happens in 
New England or in Texas. We are al- 
ready ONE WORLD in the sense that 
what hurts a part is likely to hurt all, 
and this is particularly true where an 
issue of human freedom is involved. It 
is just as true of our world as it is of 
our nation, that it cannot endure half 
slave and half free. 

The freedom of men was supposed to 
be safeguarded by the United Nations. 
But the United Nations, largely because 
of Russia’s attitude and the use of the 
veto power, has not been able to accom- 
plish its objectives. It must be per- 
fectly clear that no union of the na- 
tions can be successful as long as the 
pagan ideology of totalitarianism is 
permitted to have a controlling voice, 
for if there is anything the democra- 
cies cannot and will not stand for, it is 
having the pagan voice of dictatorship 
determine the destiny of this world. 

There are millions who earnestly hope 
that a solution of this problem can be 
found short of war. The consequences 
to the world of another great war with 
weapons far more destructive than the 
world has ever known is almost too ter- 
rible to contemplate. Certainly, war is 
so bad that the world’s statesmen should 
be exerting themselves to the utmost to 
find a peaceful road to the goal of world 
brotherhood and understanding among 
the nations. Often it seems to me that 
our statesmanship is more resourceful 
in the direction of war than it is in the 
direction of peace. But we would not be 
realistic if we did not realize that the 
road to world understanding can be 
blocked by dictators, and, if we find that 
to be the fact, and if those who are 
blocking the road to peace will not pay 
heed to the united voice and to the earn- 
est warnings of the democracies of the 
world, then we must deal with them as 
we would deal within our own nation 
with any group which threatened our 
national security. 

I hope that any action taken to check- 
mate the onward march of totalitarian- 
ism will be collective action by the de- 
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mocracies of the world. Not only will 
there be less danger of war if the de- 
mocracies are united in their attempt 
to protect the freedom and the dignity 
of men, but we shall have gained a 
strategic advantage. Unilateral action 
by the United States alone would play 
into Russia’s hands by supporting her 
claim that “capitalistic America” is try- 
ing to force its system of capitalism 
upon the whole world. 

I agree with John Foster Dulles that 
what the world needs most at this criti- 
cal time is not war, but a strong moral 
force among the nations that will up- 
hold the right and take a stand against 
injustice. It is impossible for any na- 
tion permanently to stand against the 
collective moral force of the world. At 
all times, there is danger that party 
politics will play a part in a war scare, 
and this danger is doubled as we ap- 
proach a national election. I wish there 
were more emphasis on cooperation 
among the democracies. I do not see 
why it is not possible to have a United 
Nations with Russia left out if she re- 
fuses cooperation. If we had the states- 
manship to line up the democracies of 
the world in a democratic league that 
would take a strong moral position, I 
doubt whether totalitarianism could pre- 
vail against it. The collective moral 
force of such a lineup would have a tre- 
mendous effect, would give courage even 
to the persecuted people now within the 
Russian orbit, and would tend to prevent 
war by its effect upon the thinking peo- 
ple of the world. Communism can move 
readily into a moral vacuum where hun- 
ger and fear prevail. It can make no 
progress in an area when people have 
the abundant life and where they are 
unafraid. 


War Breeds Regimentation 


It is hardly necessary for me to say 
that every step in the direction of war 
adds to the influence of those who love 
regimentation. Your president has just 
referred to the danger that those who 
love regimentation may get busy again. 
Government controls can always be 
strengthened and extended better in a 
wartime atmosphere than in peacetime, 
although we have witnessed attempts to 
extend regimentation into the days of 
peace. There are always those in Wash- 
ington who love power and who love to 
exercise it. I am not much afraid of 
communism in America, because there 
is something about the very soil of 
America that discourages the growth of 
communism. However, I am afraid of a 
type of fascism. My definition of fas- 
cism is “too much government,” and I 
have seen many times and I see now a 
tendency in Washington to have too 
much government. 

I have told you before and I tell you 
again now of Woodrow Wilson’s warn- 
ing, given while he was still a college 
president, that there is danger when the 
voice of America comes from Washing- 
ton. He felt that the true voice of Amer- 
lea comes from the little farm, the lit- 
tle red schoolhouse, the little white 
church, the little plant, and he feared, 
as you and I fear, that the direction of 
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SOUTHERN DIVISION PACKERS SNAPPED AT SECTIONAL MEETING 


the voice might be reversed and that 
the voice of Washington might try to 
dictate to the little farm, the little red 
schoolhouse, the little white church and 
the little plant. 

We have ourselves felt the effect of 
such regimentation from Washington 
and I say to you with the utmost seri- 
ousness that I am terribly afraid that 
the growing war psychology in Wash- 
ington may play right into the hands of 
the regimenters, with the result that 
Henderson and Bowles and Brownlee 
and Gilbert may soon be revelling once 
more in an atmosphere very much to 
their liking. It is not communism that 
we have to fear, my friends, but too 
much government, 


I was interested, as you know, during 
the days of meat price control, in our 
dealings with the law department where 
we came into contact with Thomas Em- 
erson. I couldn’t help but smile when I 
saw in yesterday’s paper that the man 
in Connecticut who is in. charge of 
Henry Wallace’s campaign there is 
Thomas Emerson. 


Regimentation always has a tend- 
ency to become unfair and autocratic. 
It has already done so in connection 
with the slaughter subsidy. I would cite 
as a flagrant example a case where one 
of our finest members, who never inten- 
tionally violates the law and whose op- 
erations are as clean as a whistle, him- 
self discovered that he had made cer- 
tain overcharges. He wrote to OPA and 
told the agency he had discovered these 
overcharges, which the government had 
not discovered, and he asked what he 
should do about it, and to whom he 
should refund the extra amounts, 
whether to the customers or to the gov- 
ernment. He received back a very ap- 
preciative letter thanking him for call- 
ing the matter to OPA’s attention and 
suggesting that he refund the money 
to the government, which he did. There- 
after, Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion claimed a like amount as a penalty 
for the violation, and we are now in 
court asking whether the government 
can be so unfair, arbitrary and auto- 
cratic as to impose a penalty on a man 
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for being honest. This simply illustrates 
how far in the direction of autocracy 
regimentation can be carried. We are 
going to fight this case to the limit, 
even if we have to carry it to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

We had a rather dramatic court argu- 
ment in Washington yesterday before 
the Emergency Court of Appeals. As 
you know, the Emergency Court of 
Appeals is the highest court on these 
meat price control matters. It consists 
of three high judges, judges higher 
than the district court or circuit court 
judges, and no court in the nation is 
higher except the Supreme Court. That 
Emergency Court of Appeals devoted 
nearly the whole day yesterday to hear- 
ing arguments in three cases of great 
interest to NIMPA and its members. 
The three able judges present were 
Judges Maris, Magruder and Lindley. 

Three separate cases were argued. 
First, the so-called Gibbs case. That is 
the case to which I have just referred, 
in which Gibbs voluntarily returned to 
OPA $5,000 of overcharges, which Gibbs 
alone had discovered and returned to 
OPA. Three years later, the RFC de- 
cided to penalize Gibbs in the amount of 
$5,000. The regulations are perfectly 
clear that the RFC has no right to de- 
duct a penny from the subsidy except 
for willful violation. Is it conceivable 
that a man who innocently made an 
overcharge, which he discovered himself 
and promptly reported, and who made 
full refund to the government, would 
be anything but extremely angry at 
being penalized for his honesty? He 
made full refund to the government and 
he is now penalized for doing right. 


I want to tell you, my friends, gov- 
ernment is getting dangerously arbi- 
trary when that sort of thing can be 
done, and I don’t think the court liked 
it when we explained how high-handed 
the government had been. The govern- 
ment lawyer argued that RFC imposed 
no penalty on Gibbs but merely with- 
held subsidy. We could not see the dif- 
ference between withholding a subsidy 
and imposing a penalty. The court re- 
minded government counsel that Gibbs 
offered to refund to the customers and 
OPA advised him instead to pay to 
that agency. Under these facts, the gov- 
ernment is, we regret. to say, so grossly 
unfair as to try to penalize Gibbs be- 
eause he took OPA’s advice. The RFC 
exacted, according to government argu- 
ment, not a penalty, but merely a with- 
holding of subsidy. However, questions 
from the bench indicated that the court 
was far from satisfied with the govern- 
ment’s argument. 


Penalized for Truckers’ Acts 


The second case that we argued was 
the Schluderberg-Kurdle overcharge 
case. This is somewhat similar to the 
Gibbs case. The amount involved is 
about $15,000. The subsidy was with- 
held because of alleged overcharges. 
Now, the RFC admits that there is ab- 
solutely no evidence of willfulness. The 
overcharges were made by truck seliers 
who served their own customers and 
whom we claim to be independent oper- 
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NIMPA CONVENTIONEERS FROM FAR AND NEAR 


1. The feed and range situation under dis- 
cussion, left to right, H. L. Day, president, 
and A. G. Hubbard, sales, D. & W. Pack- 
ing Co., Texarkana, Tex., and Joe Kovacic, 
owner, Mt. Sterling Packing Co., Mt. 
Sterling, Ky. 

2. Buckeye conventioneers included Emil 
A. Schmidt, president, and J. W. Arnold, 
vice president, Schmidt Provision Co., 
Toledo, O. 

3. Downstate visitors to the NIMPA con- 
vention were Glenn Birnbaum, president, 
Virginia Packing Co., Virginia, Ill.; Joe 
Constantino, B. Constantino & Sons, and 
John Mohay, owner, Mohay’s Sausage Co., 
both of Springfield, Ill. 

4. Left to right are: W. W. White, Jr., 
sausage department, and W. W. White, sr., 
president, White & Co., Moorehead, Miss. 
This was one of the father and son com- 
binations in attendance. 

5. T. J. Cully, general superintendent, 
Figge & Hutwelker Co., Inc., New York. 
6. Pictured arriving at the convention are, 
left to right, Jacob De Vries, superin- 
tendent, and Charles Pastoor, vice presi- 
dent and manager, Grand Rapids Packing 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

7. Shopping for new ideas for their ex- 
panding sausage kitchen were, left to right, 
Fred Kaiser, smoked meats foreman, and 


James McMahon, superintendent, Wm. 
Davies Co., Inc., Chicago. 
8. The Young brothers describe their 


plant’s recent reorganization to an old 
friend. Left to right are: A. J. Young, 
secretary, and R. J. Young, vice president, 
Young’s Packing Co., Inc., Decatur, IIl., 
with E. G. Richter, president Edward H. 
Richter & Sons, Springfield, Iil. 

9. Suggestion award winner Ray Hanks 
(left), refinery superintendent of Reliable 
Packing Co., Chicago, describes improve- 
ments in his department to Gregory 
Pietraszek, associate editor of The Na- 
tional Provisioner. 


10. Consumer packaging trends are dis- 


cussed by, left to right, H. C.. Homer, 
Pliofilm division, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O., Urban G. Focke, secretary, 
Wm. Focke’s Sons Co., Dayton, O. 
11. H. P. Dugdale (left), president, Dug- 
dale Packing Co., St. Joseph, Mo., de- 
scribes operations in his new plant to J. M. 
Dietz of American Stores Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and Ken Taylor (right), general 
manager, J. Martinec Packing Co., Scotia, 
N. Y 
12. Left to right are: Stan Winchester, 
president, and C. B. Murray, vice president, 
Winchester Packing Co., Hutchinson, Kan. 
13. J. M. Crandall (left), credit manager, 
and Merritt Wise, Rosevale Packing Co., 
DeWitt, Mich., were particularly interested 
in the accounting forum. 
14. J. A. Hawkinson, center, an old timer 
amongst packinghouse executives and cur- 
rently a consultant, visits with his friends, 
Charles S. Hughes (left), Hoosier & Ohio 
Markets, Anderson, Ind., and John H. 
Boman, president, Jackson Packing Co., 
Jackson, Miss. 
15. In a cheerful mood are (left to right) 
V. H. Dodson, district manager, A. C. 
Legg Packing Co., Birmingham, Ala., and 
H. F. Ruffer, superintendent, Lugbill Bros., 
Inc., Archbold, O. 
16. Two Clevelandites are shown: R. C. 
Theurer (left), president, Theurer Norton 
Provision Co., and John A. Tinay, vice 
president, Skipper Meat Products Co. 
17. L. G. Parrot, treasurer and C. H. 
Voors, comptroller, Parrot Packing Co., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., are ready for the cost 
session. 
18. From the other side of the meat coun- 
ter came George Dressler, executive sec- 
retary-treasurer, National Association of 
Retail Meat Dealers, Chicago. 
19. Three colleagues (left to right) are: 
W. C. Pugh, Bay City sales manager; T. O. 
Jones, vice president, and E. G. Barratt, 
sales manager, all of the Peet Packing Co., 
Bay City, Mich. 





ators and not agents of Schluderberg. 
They purchased the meat from 
Schluderberg and sold it under their 
own city licenses and at their own 
prices. 


Moreover, in assessing the penalty, 
how do you suppose the government 
arrived at that $15,000? I am sure this 
will make you angry as it did me. They 
made only one week’s check of Schluder- 
berg’s _truckers’ accounts and they 
found in that week an overcharge of a 
few hundred dollars and they then as- 
sumed that there had been overcharges 
for the whole year. They multiplied that 
week by 52 to get the $15,000 and they 
withheld Schluderberg’s subsidy in the 
amount of $15,000, although he didn’t 
make any overcharges. The latter were 
made by agents operating under their 
own licenses and on their own prices 
and on their own independent respon- 
sibility. However, the worst phase of 
it is to take one week and multiply it 
by 52—in a nation where you are sup- 
posed to be innocent until you are 


proved guilty. It is as if I stole $100 
today and the government multiplied 
the amount by 365 on the assumption 
that I had stolen $100 a day for a whole 
year. 


That sort of thing makes me very 
angry at our government and it seems 
to me that NIMPA is rendering a dis- 
tinct service to the government in fight- 
ing it to the limit. I can assure you that 
if we lose those cases in the Emergency 
Court of Appeals, we will take them 
up to the Supreme Court. 


We also argued the inventory subsidy 
case, another one of very great interest 
to all our members. The RFC withheld 
subsidies from the Schluderberg-Kurdle 
company, representing inventory on 
hand at the termination of price con- 
trol on October 14, 1946. Esskay sold 
all the inventory at OPA prices, yet 
the government is withholding $16,000 
in subsidy. Schluderberg’s inventory 
was six times as great at the beginning 
of the period as at the end, but the 
government, in its unfairness, will make 
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no allowance for this fact. Schluderberg 
bought the inventory that he had 
on hand at the beginning of that price 
control period on September 1, 1946, 
in the form of high-priced animals dur- 
ing the period of non-control. The live- 
stock was purchased in a free market, 
and the amount bought and the amount 
shown in inventory at the beginning 
of the period was six times as great as 
the amount of inventory at the end of 
the period. It was sold at OPA prices, 
and yet the government is so grotesque- 
ly unfair that it will make no allowance 
for the inventory that the packer had 
on hand at the beginning of the period, 
from animals for which he paid high 
prices, and which he had to sell at con- 
fiscatory OPA prices. 


I became very angry yesterday when 
the government lawyer actually argued 
to the court that the $16,000 involved 
was a small item compared with 
Schluderberg’s total loss of $160,000 
during the price control period. In other 
words, the government had the temerity 
and the unfairness to argue that be- 
cause Schluderberg had lost $160,000 
during the price control period, the 
court ought not to hesitate to let RFC 
take away $16,000 more because it was 
such a small sum. All this happened 
under a statute which required that 
prices be generally fair and equitable. 


Government's Inconsistency 


I got a bump in the argument yester- 
day at one point, and I think you will 
get a bump when I tell you about it. 
The government argued that the pack- 
ers were free to charge what prices 
they pleased on the inventories of Oc- 
tober 15, 1946, and that it would be 
absurd to pay subsidies on inventories 
if a packer were free to charge what 
prices he pleased after October 14, 1946. 
The judges paid very keen attention. 
At that point, Judge Magruder inter- 
rupted and asked this very significant 
question of the government lawyer: 
“Why did you not withhold subsidies 
for inventories as of June 30, 1946?” 
You will recall that June 30, 1946, was 
the termination of the other price con- 
trol period, and the Court was quick to 
see the inconsistency of the govern- 
ment’s position in claiming inventory 
withholdings as of October 14, 1946, 
and claiming nothing as of a similar 
date of termination, June 30, 1946. 
“Why did you not withhold subsidies 
for inventories as of June 30, 1946? 
Are you not placing the government 
in an inconsistent position?” 

To this the government attorney re- 
plied: “We may have made a mistake 
in not doing that, and I believe we 
now have the right, even after two 
years, to go back and claim return 
of subsidies based on inventories as of 
June 30, 1946.” 


As I have said, the government frank- 
ly admitted Schluderberg’s losses. 
Everybody lost money during this price 
control period. However, the govern- 
ment argued that while such losses may 
be relevant to the price control case, 
they have no relevancy in a subsidy 
ease. As all of you gentlemen know, 
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FRIENDSHIPS ARE MADE AND RENEWED AT MEETING 


1. Representatives of Fuhrman & Forster 
Co., Chicago, included Joseph Harold 
(left), sales supervisor; Lawrence Forster, 
secretary, and Elmer Kiesgen, sales super- 
visor. 

2. The P. Brennan Co., Chicago, sent 
Walter Windmueller, canned meat super- 
intendent; John James, mechanic, and E. 
Schaller, canned meat department. 

3. On the left are two representatives of 
the Royal Packing Co., St Louis, Mo., Joe 
Sokolik, secretary-treasurer, and David 
Sokolik, general manager, and on the right 
is J. D. Pepper, vice president of the 
Pepper Packing Co., Denver, Colo. 

4. J. F. Dielenhein (left), sales manager, 
and E. F. Olszewski (right), secretary- 
treasurer, American Packing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., get Christian E. Finkbeiner, vice 
president, Little Rock Packing Co., Little 
Rock, Ark., between them. 


5. W. G. Mueller, president, American 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo., with W. G. 
Muelier, III. 

6. L. J. Gruensfelder, president, Gruens- 
felder Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo., with 
Mrs. Gruensfelder. 

7. A mixed group: M. J. Sambol (left), 
president, Sambol Packing Co., and A. B. 
Maurer, president of Maurer-Neuer Corp., 
both of Kansas City, Kans., and Earl M. 
Gibbs, vice president, Earl C. Gibbs, Inc., 
Cleveland, O. 

8. J. A. Haines, president, Haines Super 
Market, Merrill, Mich., with Mrs. Haines. 
9. South “meats” North in this picture of 
H. J. Meddin (left), partner in Meddin 
Brothers, Charleston, S. C., and Bob De 


Young, president, J. R. Tannehill, Inc., 
Traverse City, Mich. 
10. Representing Habbersett Bros., Media, 
Pa., were E. H. and I. S. Habbersett. 
11. From Rhode Island came M. L. Tarpy, 
president, and Frank E. Knowles, both of 
Tarpy’s Inc., Pawtucket. 
12. George G. Abraham, president, Abra- 
ham Bros. Packing Co., Memphis, Tenn, 
13. From the South: J. C. Dreher, jr., 
treasurer, Dreher Packing Co., Inc., Co- 
lumbia, S. C. (left), Robert Lay, vice 
president, T. J. Lay Packing Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and J. F. Burgess, comptroller, 
Balentine Packing Co., Inc., Greenville, 
<< 
14. L. R. Hess, Moog & Greenwald, and 
S. Merdinger, general manager, Siegel- 
Weller Packing Co., both of Chicago. 
15. G. W. Birrell, president, Kunzler & 
Co., Inc., Lancaster, Pa., and Wells E. 
Hunt, executive vice president, John J. 
Felin & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
16. Elliott Packing Co., Duluth, Minn., 
sent L. H. Grytdahl, purchasing agent, 
and C. E. Hammer, vice president. 
17. Earl H. Berky (left), of The National 
Provisioner Daily Market Service, with 
Murray T. Morgan, formerly of USDA 
and now a business consultant at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
18. Albert F. Goetze, president, of Albert 
F. Goetze, Inc., Baltimore, Md., and L. E. 
Liebmann, president, Liebmann Packing 
Co., Green Bay, Wis. 
19. Representatives of Reliable Packing 
Co., Chicago, included Arthur F. Jacobs, 
and Harry Oosterhuis. 





subsidies were really a part of prices, 
being a part of the compensation for 
the rollback. 

Well, it is always dangerous for a 
lawyer to predict the outcome of cases, 
and I can only say that I feel we not 
only have strong law behind us, but 
strong equity behind us. These cases 
should all be decided not later than 
early summer. If they are decided 
adversely, they will be taken to the 
Supreme Court. 


Swift Case Not Controlling 


I think you will all be interested to 
know the status of the inventory sub- 
sidy suits brought by the big packers 
in Chicago. The Swift & Company case 
is being used in Chicago as the case 
to control the decision in all of the 
Chicago cases. The Swift case will not 
be argued for several weeks and it is, 
of course, impossible to predict the 
outcome. Whatever the outcome, the 
decision in the Swift case cannot have 
the national effect that our cases in 
Washington will have, for the reason 
that the federal district court in Chi- 
cago is a local court and other district 
courts don’t have to follow its decisions. 
The court before which we argued yes- 
terday has nationwide jurisdiction, and 
its decisions would have to be recog- 
nized throughout the land. 


I am: glad Mr. Mueller made ref- 


erence to federal inspection. All or our 
members, whether federally inspected 
or not, are exposed these days to the 
burden of additional inspection costs 
due to the action of Congress a year 
ago in transferring to the federally- 
inspected packers the cost of federal in- 
spection. This has, in some instances, 
led local authorities to impose similar 
charges, and there is no member of 
NIMPA who is not in danger of being 
called upon to bear the cost of inspec- 
tion. At the federal level, it is estimated 
that the change in policy is costing the 
meat packing industry $12,000,000 a 
year. 

We have set the wheels in motion for 
legislative action at Washington to re- 
verse the policy of Congress and re- 
turn the burden of this cost to the 
government where it belongs. This in- 
spection is not a matter of choice with 
the packer who ships his meat across 
state lines, but is mandatory upon him. 
This service is not performed for the 
benefit of the meat packer; it is per- 
formed for the protection of the public, 
and its cost should be borne by the 
public. Hearings start tomorrow in 
Washington before the committee on 
agriculture of the Senate dealing with 
this issue. There must be further hear- 
ings before the Senate committee on 
appropriations and before similar com- 
mittees in the House. F. E. Mollin, 
whom many of you know, will testify 
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for us at the hearing tomorrow. 

We realize that the battle is not an 
easy one to win. I am glad to report 
that the producers are taking an in- 
terest in the matter and also that 
NIMPA is cooperating not only with 
the producers but with the American 
Meat Institute and with the Western 
States Meat Packers Association. 

President Mueller has from the first 
played a prominent part in the strategy 
and credit must be given to the St. 
Louis group as a whole for leadership 
in this matter. I cannot refrain from 
expressing appreciation to Mr. Mueller 
and Mr. Versen and the St. Louis group 
for the help they have given in this 
fight. 

I need not say to our members that 
this is important and I hope you will 
follow the advice we have given in our 
bulletins to contact your Senators and 
Representatives on this matter. One of 
the things that worries me most as 
general counsel, is the spotty nature of 
the support that we get from members 
on these legislative matters. For ex- 
ample, some of our members in Texas 
are very aggressive, even to the extent 
of getting their Senators committed in 
writing on certain legislative matters, 
while other members will not even write 
a letter. I need not say to you that our 
battle line would be greatly strength- 
ened if all the members would display 
the same interest in these legislative 
matters as is shown by our Texas 
packers. 


How One Group Helped 


Please don’t understand me as being 
critical when I say to you that I repre- 
sent another client that knows how to 
handle these legislative matters. The 
group had a case where the federal gov- 
ernment was going too far in taking 
power away from the states. They 
wrote to their members in every state 
and persuaded them to write to their 
Senators and Representatives. The 
group kept after it by letter and tele- 
gram, with this result—I am not ex- 
aggerating, now—that when it came 
one week before the time for voting on 
the matter in the House and Senate, I 
had in my possession a sheaf showing 
the attitude of every member of the 
Senate and every member of the House 
on that issue in writing. Our members 
had done a fine job with their Senators 
and Representatives. 

Now, some of our NIMPA members 
will do that—work hard with their 
Senators and Representatives and get 
them committed—but others won’t 
even approach their Congressmen. I do 
hope that we can improve our legisla- 
tive machinery and our legislative re- 
sults by a better teamwork. 

I am glad also that Mr. Mueller men- 
tioned volume of production. If there 
is anything that has impressed me 
since I became your general counsel, it 
is the small margin of profit per unit 
that the meat packing industry makes. 
I really don’t know of.another industry 
just like it. The successful financial 
operation of a packing plant depends 
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BIG EXPOSITION PLANNER 
H. A. Scherer of the Allbright-Nell Co., 


Chicago, and chairman of the convention 
exposition committee, was primarily re- 
sponsible for the success of the packing- 
house equipment and supply exhibits. He 
planned booth arrangement and details. 


on volume more than almost any other 
industry, and I know our members have, 
over a period of years, noticed the 
government tendency to discourage the 
production of live animals. This has 
tended, in combination with unprece- 
dented public purchasing power, to 
make meat prices higher than are 
healthy for the meat packing industry. 
During recent months that tendency 
has been accentuated by the partial 
failure of the last corn crop. It seems 
to me to be of the utmost importance 
that our industry insist upon a govern- 
ment policy which encourages rather 
than discourages the production of live 
animals. 


I have no patience with the argument 
that corn should not be fed to animals 
because of the necessity of sending 
grain to Europe under the Marshall 
Plan because it is wheat and not corn 
that is sent to Europe. With rare ex- 
ceptions, it is corn and not wheat that 
is fed to livestock. I see no reason, in 
view of the continued shortage of meat 
and fats, why the Department of Agri- 
culture should not vigorously support 
a program of maximum production of 
live animals. We cannot hope to get 
away from the evil of high prices, which 
is just as bad for our industry as for the 
general public, so long as the demand 
for meat continues to be so much in ex- 
cess of the supply. It is, of course, pos- 
sible to restrict the consumption arti- 
ficially through rationing or otherwise, 
but this is bad for the public and it is 
bad for the nation at a time when 
maximum food production is needed 
throughout the world. I wish that our 
whole industry, including producers and 
all the meat packing associations, would 
jointly impress the Secretary of Agri- 
culture with the importance of en- 
couraging maximum production of live 
animals of all classes in order to insure 
adequate supplies. 

Just a word about these numerous 
and burdensome federal reports. I would 
like to read to you one paragraph from 
a letter that I received from one of our 





good members operating in Texas: 

“We are receiving blank forms for 
reporting our operations from so many 
federal bureaus that the cost is getting 
completely out of reason. It is necessary 
for us to call in a C. P. A. for all these 
reports, as the type of forms received 
from federal bureaus is not standard: 
in fact, we have to break down om 
operations for each department, such as 
census, Department of Agriculture 
security and unemployment, general re. 
port, Department of Labor. These are 
just some of the departments that want 
a report on our small business. In each 
instance the C. P. A. charges us a couple 
of hundred dollars for these separate 
reports.” 

I join in the thought that these re. 
ports are unduly burdensome, and I am 
wondering how we can best deal with 
the matter. I doubt whether it is prac. 
ticable to combine the reports into one 
because I know from experience that an 
agency like the Department of Agri- 
culture has no working relationship at 
all with such an agency as the De- 
partment of Labor or the Bureau of the 
Census. I hope that the accounting de- 
partments of NIMPA will be able to 
make constructive suggestions as to 
how these numerous and expensive 
forms may be consolidated. It is one of 
the evidences of too much government, 
an evil which is far deeper than the 
mere matter of forms. 


Tax Outlook is Mixed 


The tax outlook is fairly favorable 
except for the military atmosphere to 
which I have referred. It looks as if 
there will be a reduction in taxes dur- 
ing 1948, but this can very quickly be 
offset, and much more than offset, by 
an expansion in our military program. 
It would not be wise to look for tax 
reductions beyond the current year, and 
it would not be too wise to have too 
much confidence in it, even for the pres- 
ent year, since conditions in Washing- 
ton can change almost over night in 
these uncertain days. 


In view of the chaotic condition of 
the world and the ever-shifting scene in 
Washington, there is as much need now 
for an organization like NIMPA as 
there ever was. There are greater prob- 
lems to deal with, important matters in 
the halls of Congress, important de- 
cisions to be rendered by the courts, im- 
portant general matters of public policy 
affecting our industry and the inde- 
pendent packer in particular. The in- 
dependent packer today needs a strong 
and clear voice. NIMPA is rather proud 
of the clear voice with which it has 
spoken and it is especially proud of the 
unanimity and the loyalty with which 
that voice has been supported by a fine 
membership. 

The report of Henry Neuhoff, NIMPA 
treasurer, was then presented to the 
membership. 


PRESIDENT W. G. MUELLER: 
A. F. Versen, executive secretary of the 
St. Louis Local Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, will now discuss “Human Rela- 
tions.” 
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A. F. Versen, Norman Brammall and Arthur Jacobs 





F. VERSEN: The first meeting 
, of NIMPA that I attended was 
in Cincinnati. I have seen the 
organization grow 
since that time, I 
have watched its 
development and I 
have been much in- 
terested in it. It 
has espoused a 
good policy and I 
am sure the large 
membership attests 
and is proof of its 
benefits. 

The topic for 
discussion today is 
a large one. It has 
nine sub-headings 
and each one of 
those sub-headings 
is worthy of discussion for an hour or 
two, so if you want to stay here until 
10 tonight, we will accommodate you. 

The burden of the discussion will be 
borne by Norman Brammall of Cin- 
cinnati and Arthur Jacobs of the Re- 
liable Packing Co. 


The subject here is one in which you 
all should participate. Don’t withhold 
any questions. We would like to have 
you be frank at this time since these 
are your problems. Some of you will say 
there is nothing new under the sun, and 
you are perfectly right about it. As a 
matter of fact, you can go back to the 
Bible and find proof of it. If you will 
look in the Gospel of St. Matthew, you 
will find the story of the man who hired 
folks to work for him. I don’t know 
whether the pay was a penny or a 
shilling in those days but, at any rate, 
he hired a man for one shilling, and 
later on he hired some more, and at the 
eleventh hour he hired still others at 
the same rate of one shilling. That 
proves to me that in those days there 
was at least a 12-hour working day. 
Nothing was said about overtime; noth- 
Ing was said about seniority; they all 
got the same rate. Whether that rate 
was the right one or not, I don’t know, 
but that, to me, appears to be the 


genesis of management and labor rela- 
tions. 


held 





A. F. VERSEN 


I want to say that so far as your 
labor relations are concerned today, 
they are not entirely in your hands, be- 


cause agencies have come into being 
which handle matters for you. Years 
ago, you could talk to your employes 
directly. Subsequent to that, there came 
a time when it happened that many 
workmen were being told, “Get your 
time; we don’t like you,” because the 
sub-boss may not have liked the appear- 
ance of the workman, or the straw boss 
got out on the wrong side of the bed 
that morning. 

There was a feeling of insecurity on 
the part of the worker. You all know 
what insecurity means and that feeling 
on the part of the worker was the be- 
ginning of union labor organizations for 
protection. I don’t think we can escape 
that fact. 


Wagner Act Aided Unions 


These labor unions received a tre- 
mendous impetus under the Wagner act 
and they are continuing under the Taft- 
Hartley act. They are the agencies to 
negotiate between you and your em- 
ploye. Unfortunately, under the Wagner 
act, while there was no specific pro- 
vision that you shouldn’t talk to your 
employe directly, by implication that 
limitation existed, and certainly by rul- 
ing of the National Labor Relations 
Board, there was that inhibition in the 
minds of many of you. It was in the 
minds of many other employers also, 
because so frequently employers de not 
read and study the various acts and de- 
termine their rights and their privileges 


THREE NIMPA 
PRESIDENTS 


Left to right: George L. 
Heil, jr., executive vice 
president and general 
manager, Heil Packing 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
and past president of 
NIMPA; Wm. G. Muel- 
ler, jr., president, Amer- 
ican Packing Co., St. 
Louis, 1947-48 NIMPA 
president and new 
board chairman, and 
Henry Neuhoff, presi- 
dent, Neuhoff Bros. 
Packers, Inc., Dallas, 
Tex., who was elected 
president of NIMPA. 
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and learn what they may and may not 
do. So the unions spoke for you. 


Now, under the Taft-Hartley Act, 
that situation is changed somewhat. 
You may again talk to your employes 
and they may talk to you, all with the 
idea of clearing up the atmosphere be- 
tween yourself and your workers. This 
Taft-Hartley Act, among other things, 
restored to the employes certain of their 
rights which had been denied them by 
labor leaders. I am speaking now about 
the racketeering labor leaders—those 
who sought only to glorify themselves 
and perpetuate themselves in office, 
without regard to the benefits or lack 
of benefits to the employe. So certain 
rights have been restored to the em- 
ployes. 

Certain rights have also been re- 
stored to the employer. One is the right 
of free speech. You may exercise that 
right or you may sit idly by and let 
somebody else tell the story to your 
workers as to what they may or may 
not do under the present law. To me, 
it seems clear chat the duty and the 
responsibility rest squarely upon the 
employer to tell his employes just what 
their rights and their privileges are. 
I think it is well to carry on this cam- 
paign of education with your men. You 
don’t lose anything by it and, on the 
other side of the picture, you gain their 
good will and their confidence, and that 
is, after all, what you want and what 
you must have in order to conduct your 
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business profitably and successfully. Is 
that correct or not? 

Request your employes to make sug- 
gestions; invite them to come in and tell 
you their troubles occasionally. Now, 
I don’t mean that everybody has to have 
his door open at all times for anybody 
to run in with some trivial matter, but 
certainly there should be a little closer 
companionship between the employer 
and the employe. 

Bear in mind, too, that about 1500 
years ago when the Saracens moved 
westward into Europe during the Dark 
Ages, they brought with them what is 
known as one of the greatest numbers, 
zero. In the Roman system, you have no 
zero, but in the Arabic system of ac- 
counting, you have the zero. The zero 
is important. Without the zero, you 
wouldn’t have mathematics, you wouldn’t 
have geometry, you wouldn’t have 
astronomy or any of those higher 
studies, anything involving mathe- 
matics. 


No Employe is Zero 


Now, stop and think about this. May- 
be you look upon some of your men, 
some of those laborers lower down in 
the scale, as a complete zero. Are you 
sure of that? After all, this man, the 
lowly worker in your plant, may have 
some excellent ideas. I happen to know 
about a man who worked in a machine 
shop, and he found that a certain ma- 
chine was not functioning efficiently and 
made a lot of noise. He asked repeatedly 
if he might look at it and he was denied 
that privilege. Eventually, one Satur- 
day afternoon when everyone else was 
gone, this lowly workman effected a 
change in that punch press so that it 
worked efficiently thereafter. When it 
was discovered what he had done, the 
foreman fired him, because the foreman 
hadn’t discovered it. Eventually, the 
foreman was fired, because the news 
spread as to who had made the change. 
So you see the man in the lowly posi- 
tion may be the very key to some ad- 
vancements in your own plant. 

After all, it helps to talk to your 
men. I happen to know of an instance 
where a man working for a company 
said he hadn’t seen his boss for 25 
years. Now, that may constitute good 
relationships. I don’t know. However, it 
may not be, because the employe looks 
upon his employer as part of himself, 
as you must look upon your employe 
as part of yourself. Labor and manage- 
ment are interdependent. You can’t 
escape that fact any more. At least, I 
don’t know how you can. 


Know Your Labor Laws 


Now, just as the duties of the em- 
ployer and the employe have been de- 
fined, it is also true that the Taft- 
Hartley Act has defined what the unions 
may and may not do, and those defini- 
tions are helpful. 

We also have this whole transition 
of national and state labor laws. Do 
you study your national and state laws? 
You know in some states working per- 
mits are no longer allowed. The idea of 
issuing a permit so a man may work is 
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objectionable to me and it is completely 
un-American. The idea is now pro- 
hibited in some states. 

Certain conditions must be observed 
for otherwise you find yourself liable. 
For example, in the event a union shop 
is agreed to and an election has not 
been held in accordance with the law, 
you may find that someone may accept 
that union shop clause in your contract 
without due process as a warning that 
he must join a union. That is something 
that I don’t think would be approved 
by the courts in due course of time. 
I refer to jit because Mr. Denham of the 
National Labor Relations Board has 
commented concerning such provisions 
of a contract. It behooves you to be ex- 
ceedingly careful and don’t let yourself 
in for something that may be wrong 
and may hurt you. 


Conciliation Agencies 


You have your conciliation depart- 
ment which is about the same as it 
always has been. It is staffed by a cer- 
tain group of men. While it is no reflec- 
tion upon the efforts of the conciliation 
department, but it has always been my 
experience that so far as the concilia- 
tion department of the government is 
concerned, it is an agency which will 
help to break down employer resistance. 

I don’t know whether we can tell you 
very much more about this except, of 
course, that all progress comes about 
as a result of teamwork. I am reminded 
of the fact that I read somewhere, some- 
time, that a man had a club. Well, the 
club didn’t work so well. Another man 
had a stone. The stone didn’t work so 
well either. The club and the stone were 
just two things. Finally, somebody com- 
bined the club and the stone and he then 
had something with which he could 
really knock out his opponent if he 
cared to do so. That was progress re- 
sulting from teamwork. 


Now, then, in considering these other 
topics, such as job evaluation and job 
classification, time studies, etc., I know 
you really want to hear something 
good from these gentlemen. We have 
time studies here; we have employe 
benefit plans, Wage-Hour law matters 
and any other human relations topics. 
I wish we could discuss them all in de- 





tail but we just haven’t got the time to 
do it. 


I would like all of you to bear this in 
mind. If you have problems, why don’t 
you consult with your neighbors and 
associates in the business? Many times 
through getting the ideas of everybody, 
it is possible to work out solutions. 
The meat packers in St. Louis get to- 
gether regularly. We have what is 
known there as a joint contract. Four 
houses have the same contract. We are 
getting along not too badly and I think 
we have made better progress than we 
could have made with individual con- 
tracts. 


Much has been said and written about 
the objectives and the operation of the 
Taft-Hartley act. I have here a survey 
from the Reader’s Digest of recent date. 
The question asked was, “Do you think 
Congress should have passed this law?” 
The answer was “No.” However, when 
it was broken down and explained, those 
questioned decided that was not the case 
and that most people were in favor of 
it. The great majority were opposed 
to the closed shop and some were in 
favor of union shops. However, when 
the act is broken down and explained to 
your men—and you should do that—if 
the Act is explained to your men so 
that they understand it, you will find 
they have a high regard for their ob- 
ligations and responsibilities to you 
and their job and they will know what 
your obligations are to them and they 
will feel happier about it. The labor 
unions tell these employes what they 
must do and they tell them that the 
Taft-Hartley act is a slave labor law, 
which it is not. It is the emancipation 
of the rank and file of labor, but the 
labor unions don’t tell their people that. 
It is up to you to tell your employes 
about it. 

You may feel that they have access 
to the same information you have. Sure 
they do, or they should have, but they 
don’t take the time to read up on it. 
Take them into your confidence and tell 
them, “Boys, this is it. If you are in 
doubt about anything, come in, or ask 
somebody else.” 

I will now call on Norman Brammall 
of the H. F. Busch Co., Cincinnati. 


=o 


(Brammall’s talk begins on page 55 
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NOW ...FOR YOU 





Spencer Chemica! Company, Manufac- 
turers of Chemicals for Industry and 
Agriculture, NOW makes available 
FREZALL-SPENCER DRY ICE... the 
modern mobile refrigerant... 


SPENCER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY is equip- 
ped to SUPPLY and 


SERVE with all “three 
phases” of the dry ice 
business. 






of the next mid-western producer ... from this 


1 PRODUCTION-—Over twice the production 
@ Spencer works near Pittsburg, Kansas... . 





DELIVERY —Local delivery .. Spencer deliv- 
ery .. from Spencer outlet ..to Spencer 
consumer. 


SS Se ne 


TRANSPORTATION-—Spencer..Large..Fast 
. . Trailer-trucks distribute Spencer's FREZALL 

e@ direct from Spencer works to central distrib- 
uting points, 





SPENCER DRY ICE DISTRIBUTION POINTS 
Joplin, Mo. * Springfield, Mo. * Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Joseph, Mo. « Pittsburg, Kans. 

Topeka, Kans. * Wichita, Kans. * Dodge City, Kans. 
Hutchinson, Kans. * Salina, Kans. 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 





Sales Offices, 1231 Woodsweather Road, 
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INCENTIVES AND JOB 
EVALUATION BENEFIT 
EMPLOYER, EMPLOYE 


NORMAN BRAMMALL: Ladies and 
gentlemen, I think one problem is be- 
coming more acute as time goes on and 
that is the problem of having the 
worker tell you what he is going to do 
and how much he 
is going to produce 
and that he is go- 
ing to turn out so 
much and no more. 

During the last 
several years, we 
have been faced 
with general wage 
increases all down 
the line. I think 
you will all agree 
with me that gen- 





eral wage in- 
creases are very 
bad. They take 


your rate structure 
and throw it com- 
pletely out of line. For this reason, we 
have to find some method of bringing 
our rate structure back in line and we 
also have to have some method of 
counteracting the growing tendency 
toward a reduction in output of the 
individual worker in our plants. 


Unfortunately, the meat packing in- 
dustry has been the one industry that 
has lagged behind the other industries 
in wage incentives and in job evaluation. 
We have had a tendency in the past 
few years to say that what applies to 
the machine industry and what applies 
to the electrical industry doesn’t apply 
to us. That is not true. It is true that 
we have certain problems that we must 
work out for ourselves, but it is not true 
that the general idea of job evaluation 
and the general idea of wage incentives 
won’t work for us. They will and we 
have proved it in a number of instances. 


N. BRAMMALL 


Material Costs Inflexible 


Just think back a little bit. In your 
present cost structure today you are 
faced with material costs, overhead and 
labor costs. Material costs, to quite an 
extent, are governed by market con- 
ditions. There isn’t a lot that you can 
do about them. It is true you can buy 
on a good market and perhaps make 
some money. However, by the same 
token, that cost is to quite an extent 
established for you, particularly in the 
case of the smaller packer. 

Overhead burden has been analyzed 
pretty thoroughly by the cost ac- 
countants and I think that all of you 
have some idea of what it amounts to 
in your particular plant. Therefore, you 
have, I think, done quite a bit as far as 
that is concerned. However, labor cost 
has been increasing terrifically over the 
past two years, and it is going to con- 
tinue to increase as long as we have 
this generally increasing wage struc- 
ture. I mean, we are going through the 
pattern again today with the CIO that 
we went through just a short time ago 
with the American Federation of Labor. 
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Unless you know your costs and know 
them accurately, and unless you know 
without question that you are able to 
pay your labor costs, you are going to 
have a difficult time trying to make a 
profit out of an industry that is as 
highly competitive as meat packing, 
and which operates on such a small 
margin of profit. It is my belief that 
job evaluation and wage incentives con- 
stitute the answer for the meat packing 
industry. 

Perhaps you are not all familiar with 
job evaluation and wage incentives. I 
don’t want to go into them at any great 
length but merely define them for you 
and tell you a few instances of how they 
are working in the industry today. 

Job evaluation and job classification 
are fundamentally the same thing, ex- 
cept that one goes a little farther than 
the other. Job classification merely 
means a method of grouping jobs in 
groups of relative importance from the 
lowest to the highest. Job evaluation 
goes a step farther. It takes a job and 
analyzes it on the basis of skill, ex- 
perience, responsibility and working 
conditions. It breaks it down into rate 
categories and draws a certain straight 
line wage curve. In this way, you get 
an exact relationship between the jobs 
and you can tell whether one job should 
be paid some proportion more than an- 
other job. It also gives you a means of 
promoting your help and scheduling the 
promotions along certain lines. 


Time Study a Part 


Wage incentives take a number of 
different forms. They may take the 
form of a general base line and a cer- 
tain percentage of the profits above that 
figure; they may take the form of piece- 
work. However, a true wage incentive 
plan, and one accepted by most union- 
ists today, is one based upon a certain 
set up base rate and then the payment 
of a certain percentage for all produc- 
tion above that base rate. 

Time study enters into it. In order to 
obtain a good wage incentive plan, you 
must time study all the operations. 
Essentially, there is no difference be- 
tween the meat packing and the ma- 
chine tool industries. There are just as 
many variables in the machine tool in- 
dustry as there are in meat packing. 
Some jobs, such as the skinning, bacon- 


PACKERS RELAX 
Taking a breather be- 


tween sessions for some 
relaxation at hospitai- 
ity headquarters on the 
eighth floor were, left to 
right, (front) W. E. 
Houser, J. A. Baker 
Packing Co., Inc., Ashe- 
ville, N. C. and C. F. 
Werner, Jacob Werner 
& Sons, Wapakoneta, 
©. Rear: Harry Moore 
and Arthur Keller, 
Boher & Moore Pack- 
ing Co., Wapakoneta. 


slicing or boning are very easy to time 
study and standards can be set upon 
thé individuals engaged in those opera- 
tions without any difficulty. Certain 
other operations, such as beef killing 
and hog killing, are a little more com- 
plicated, but they can be attacked from 
the same angle as the automobile manu- 
facturer or the machine tool manufac- 
turer attacks his assembly line. He has 
the same number of variables that you 
do and he has to set up standards and 
base them upon those variables. 

I know of one particular instance in 
a southern city where they developed 
and put into operation a piecework plan 
in connection with beef killing. They 
have their labor costs set in that par- 
ticular beef killing operation at $1.05 a 
head. How many of you in this room 
are killing cattle for $1.05 a head? 
It just happens, and they will admit it, 
that when they went into this thing, 
they pulled the right figure out of the 
air. They did it from experience, not 
necessarily from time study. They 
started with the beef kill. They haven’t 
gone as far as the hog kill. 


Selling the Union 


The average man on that killing floor 
today is making $2.50 an hour, but he is 
working for it. The union loves it and is 
anxious to get incentive plans working 
in other departments. 

The biggest job you have is selling 
this whole idea to the union. It is not 
impossible, but it means a big sales job. 
We have found that we can go into a 
shop that has a good union and take an 
operation that is very simply set up and 
that is somewhere near 100 per cent, 
which we call standard, and set an in- 
centive plan in operation with the 
union’s O. K. Eventually we have the 
union force us to put the incentive plan 
into the rest of the plant. We know that 
is true; it has happened in many in- 
stances. However, we do have a selling 
job to start. 


To my way of thinking—and if Oscar 
Emge of Emge & Sons were here, I 
am sure he would back up this state- 
ment—wage incentives and job evalua- 
tion go hand in hand. We hope that this 
is the last round of general wage in- 
creases. If it is, we will do well to be 
prepared for what the union is going to 
ask next, and you will be prepared if 
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you evaluate your jobs and get them 
plotted in the correct order and in 
proper relation to one another. Get the 
union in and have it agree to the job 
descriptions and job ratings with you. 
Then you will be on solid footing in dis- 
cussions with your local. You have all 
your rates in line and you don’t have 
one job being paid a greater proportion 
than it should get. 

The same thing is true with your 
incentive plan. Each packer has a dif- 
ferent problem and the problem must 
be analyzed in the light of his condi- 
tions. However, it can be analyzed and 
you can make a wage incentive plan 
work. Probably 90 per cent of you in 
the room do have a wage incentive in 
your sales organization at the present 
time, but you don’t have it in your 
plants. Just for the sake of the record, 
how many in this room have a wage 
incentive plan working in their plants? 
Two people out of probably 200 or 300 
people who are represented in this 
room. That is the lowest total of any 
industry in the country today with the 
exception of one. That one is the jewelry 
industry. 

Honestly, gentlemen, we are just 
about 50 years behind the times in this 
respect and it is about time that we got 
together and found out where we are 
going. Frankly, it is our only salvation. 
With a wage incentive, you are going 
to get more production out of your help 
and get it at an exact labor cost, and 
you are going to know your exact cost 
figure. It is going to be the means of 
bringing your production up so you can 
lower that overhead figure. 

A. F. VERSEN: We will now have a 
word from Mr. Arthur Jacobs of the 
Reliable Packing Co., Chicago, on the 
human relations program of his firm. 





HOW RELIABLE HELPS 
EMPLOYES MEET FIVE 
OF GREATEST NEEDS 


ARTHUR JACOBS: My remarks will 
be concerned with the human relations 
program we have at Reliable Packing 
Co. in Chicago. We employ only about 
200 people and so far we have had very 
fine relations be- 
tween labor and 
management. One 
of the reasons for 
these good rela- 
tions between labor 
and management is 
the fact that top 
management has 
always seen that 
the morale of the 
employe was kept 
high. We _ realize 
that if the morale 
of the employes is 
kept high, it re- 
duces labor turn- 
over, labor strife, 
increases production and reduces the 
amount of supervision that is necessary 
in the plant. 


A. JACOBS 


In order to bring about this high 
morale of the employes and the feeling 
that this is a good place in which to 
work, we have adopted various plans 
and organizations to assist us. One of 
the plans that we have is group in- 
surance. Quite a few packinghouses 
have it. This group insurance gives 
benefits to the employe at time of death 
and also surgical benefits, hospital bene- 
fits, and hospital benefits for de- 
pendents. 

About 22 per cent of the cost of this 
insurance is carried by the company and 





the remainder is paid by the employe 
through weekly deductions from the pay 
check. 


Another plan that we have is that of 
a social organization called REMBA, 
This organization is social and recrea. 
tional. It sponsors such things as bowl- 
ing meets and softball teams, picnics 
and Christmas parties. All employes are 
eligible to participate in this and most 
of them do. We have quite a big turnout 
every year for our annual picnic party. 
The employes bring their families and 
they always have a good time. 

Last year was the twenty-fifth year 
of the Reliable Packing Co. and 
REMBA saw fit to give pins at the 
annual Christmas dinner to every em- 
ploye that has had at least 25 years’ 
service. This custom will be continued as 
long as there is a Reliable Packing 
Company. 


Credit Union a Help 


Another plan that we have in our 
organization is the credit union. The 
credit union is run by a board of di- 
rectors elected by the employes. There 
is no cost at all to the company except 
for a little clerical work on a part-time 
basis. This plan enables the employe 
to save and to. receive interest on his 
earnings. It also enables the employes to 
borrow money when financial difficul- 
ties arise at a low rate of interest. He 
can make repayments monthly. 

Another plan that we have for the 
employes is an extra compensation pro- 
gram. At the end of each profitable 
year, a certain percentage of the profits 
is turned back to the employes. The 
employes are divided into four groups: 
The regular employes; the Group 2 em- 
ployes, including foremen and ad- 
ministrative employes; Group 1 em- 





MEAT INDUSTRY FIGURES WHO CAME FROM NEAR AND FAR 


1. A Lone Star representative was W. F. 
Dixon, vice president, Dixon Packing Co., 
Inc., Houston, Tex. 


2. Blue Bell participants in convention 
activity included, left to right, Jake Nau- 
mer, secretary, Roy Thompson, personnel 
manager, Charles Commeans, sausage su- 
perintendent, and L. D. Flavell, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, all of Du Quoin Pack- 
ing Co., Du Quoin, IIl. 

3. James Nelson took time out from his 
new duties as superintendent of the Chi- 
cago plant of H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., to 


attend the convention. 


4. From the Delta region, left to right, 
came I. L. Wooten, manager, Owen Bros. 
Packing Co., Meridian, Miss., John H. 
Bryan, partner, Bryan Bros. Packing Co., 
West Point, Miss., George M. Haas, presi- 
dent, and Oliver L. Haas, vice president, 
Haas Davis Packing Co., Mobile, Ala. 


5. The new and the old first vice presi- 
dents of NIMPA are greeted by the as- 
sociation’s general counsel. Left to right, 
Wilson C. Codling, vice president, Tobin 
Packing Co., Inc., Albany Division, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; Wilbur LaRoe, general 
counsel, NIMPA, and W. C. Faulkner, 
first vice president-elect of NIMPA and 
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owner, Columbus Packing Co., Columbus, 
Miss. 

6. C. H. Lasher, secretary, H. A. Smith 
Markets, Inc., Packing Plant Div., Port 
Huron, Mich. 

7. Part of the Arkansas- delegation in- 
cluded, left to right, E. J. Weston, man- 
ager, and M. W. Isaacson, sales, Hot 
Springs Packing Co., Inc., Hot Springs, 
Ark. 

8. Chatting with a convention visitor, 
George Fields, was George Hust (right), 
president, H and M Provision Co., Chi- 
cago. 

9. A New York packer in attendance was 
J. T. Wiederhold, vice president, Figge & 
Hutwelker Co., Inc. 

10. Getting facts for his Pug Nose Porky 
tip sheet, Frank Easter, (left) promotion 
and research, The National Provisioner, 
questions Wm. H. Knehans, Packers Archi- 
tectural & Engineering Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
11. Mr. & Mrs. James E. Gorman, provi- 
sion sales, Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., were among the husband and 
wife teams in attendance. 

12. Checking on the latest in sausage 
equipment, left to right, Harry Rittberger, 
foreman, and Roy Butler, jr., sausage su- 


perintendent, Carl Rittberger of Zanesville, 
Ohio. 

13. S. Lugbill, secretary, and H. F. Ruffer, 
superintendent, Lugbill Bros., Inc., Arch- 
bold, O. and R. C. Theurer, president, 
Theurer Norton Provision Co., Cleveland, 
O., were among the Ohio packers attend- 
ing the convention. 


14. Left to right, Ray Schweigert, owner, 
Schweigert Sausage Co., and Karl Weiszer, 
superintendent, Flav-O-Rite Sausage Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Martin J. Ryan, 
Preservaline Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., snapped in a pleasant mood. 


15. Ken Taylor, general manager, J. Mat- 
inec Packing Co., Scotia, N. Y., and Jack 
Shribman, Premier Casing Co., Chicago. 


16. With badges properly affixed and 
ready to start convention activities, left to 
right, Sam Fox, office manager, Martin 
Noe, production manager, Milford Dul- 
berger, manager and Leo Noe, cooler man- 
ager, all of Superior Meat Products Co., 
Gary, Ind. 


17. Greeting some of the many friends 
their firm has made in 50 years of activity 
are, left to right, Russell Becker, office 
manager and A. G. Bradley, secretary, 
Peters Sausage Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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a 
NO SLIME...NO 


MOULD...NO LOSS ¢f 
OF WEIGHT! 





Many troublesome factors that increase the cost 
of liver sausage are eliminated by the perfect 
protection and economy of Mil-O-Casing. There's 
no costly shrinkage...in processing, in storage 
or during subsequent shipment. Slime and mould 
are things of the past. Mil-O-Casing keeps liver 
sausage plump, delicious, and wrinkle-free, even 
after weeks of storage! 


MIL-O-CASING 


The famous 7 ihm casing de- 


THAT’S THE PROTECTION 
MIL-O-CASING GIVES! 


Tested and proven by hundreds of packers, 
Mil-O-Casing actually pays for itself through 
the savings it offers! Why not get the facts for 
yourself on this unique Milprint casing? Write 
today to Milprint’s famous meat package division 


for samples and complete information. 


Packaging Headquarters to the Meat Packing Industry 


MUILPPINT ee. is. iver ti 
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‘Ss of the employes. Each year the employe were, left to right, W. 
sh realizes that he has a little something T- Gloor of the Arkhyd 
extra to look forward to. Packing Co., Wichita, 
or In summarizing these few remarks, Kans.; Frank Davis of 
I think that the employes can look to The National Provi- 
te the company at various times for these ‘*!0"6" staff; Standley 
reasons: During sickness, or in case of Cash of the R. W. 
on Tohtz organization, St. 


ployes, including supervisors and higher 
administrative personnel, and the execu- 
tive committee, which comprises the 
officers and other executives. These four 
groups share in the profits each year 
anywhere from a fraction of 1 per cent 
up to 5 per cent. It is very necessary 
that the employes share in it, because 
it does give them an incentive for which 
to work and it really succeeds. There is 
quite a lot of interest every year in 
seeing how big we can get that fund. 


Profit-Sharing Retirement 


Still another plan is the profit-sharing 
retirement fund. Each year during 
which there is a profit, a certain per- 
centage (according to Section 165 of the 
Internal Revenue Code) is put into this 
profit-sharing fund. The board of di- 
rectors ar points five trustees. it is up to 
those trustees to administer the fund. 
So far, it has been in operation six 
years and it has been very successful. 
The fund pays retirement benefits at 
age 60 or 65. It also pays full benefits 
for permanent disability and also pays 
resignation benefits. An employe is 
eligible after one year’s service. The 
fund also pays death benefits. This, in 
itself, has done a lot to help the morale 


death, he has his group insurance. If 
financial difficulties arise, he has his 
credit union. For good fellowship during 
his leisure time, he has his social 
organization. As a cash incentive, he 
has the extra compensation at the end 
of the year; and for his old age and 
permanent disability, he has the retire- 
ment fund. 

You will notice that four of these 
plans have to do with the distribution 
of cash and the other one with enter- 
tainment. I think there is no better way 
to raise the employes’ morale than to 
distribute cash, if you have the money. 

A. F. VERSEN: Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, this is your meeting. Don’t 
hesitate to ask questions. A lot of 
things have been discussed here. You 
may have doubts about some of them, 
or different opinions. For instance, you 
may think you can fire a man who 
breaks your plant rules. You can’t do it 
unless you have them posted. Are you 
sure you have your plant rules posted? 


"a> 
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If not, you are out of luck, that is all. 

Just one more thing. Read your rules 
and regulations with respect to your 
rights, privileges and responsibilities. 
Find out about the rights and privileges 
of your employes. Talk to them and 
educate them since they look to you for 
guidance. Don’t let them down. They 
want your help and if they didn’t need 
it, they would be here and not you. 
They want information on their rights. 
So far as the union is concerned, they 
have their rights and their privileges, 
too. If we all work together with 
the idea of respecting these various 
rights and privileges and responsibili- 
ties, we will all get along much better. 


PRESIDENT W. G. MUELLER: At 
our board meeting this morning, it was 
my pleasure to appoint the following 
as members of our nominating commit- 
tee to select a slate for your 1948 


PARTICIPANTS IN 
TOHTZ CONTEST 


Selecting the winning 
tickets in the attendance 
prize contest in the R. 
W. Tohtz & Co. suite 


Louis, Mo., and N. S. 
Chapin, Arkhyd Pack- 
ing Co. 








PREVIEW OF “NEWEST LOOK” 


High spot in the convention program for 
the ladies was the two-hour fashion show 
and luncheon held in the Crystal Room of 
the Palmer House on Wednesday. Many 
packers’ wives—and a few of the packers 
themselves—were on hand to witness the 
parade of 1948 model gowns and furs. The 
show was arranged by Mrs. Earl Thompson, 
entertainment committee chairman. 


officers: George Heil, jr., chairman; W. 
L. Medford; A. B. Maurer; Fred Dyk- 
huizen; J. E. O’Neill; and R. A. 
McCarthy. I am also very pleased to 
announce that as of this present 
moment, our total registration has 
reached 1,095. That is the largest num- 
ber we have ever had registered at any 
convention. 


The meeting recessed until 2 p.m. 





ON THE OUTSIDE 
LOOKING IN 
AT CONVENTION 


The hotel window wash- 
er was making his 
rounds on the eighth 
floor and happened to 
be perched just outside 
the Hoy Equipment Co. 
hospitality headquarters 
when the NP photog- 
rapher got this unusual 
shot. The human fly 
was enjoying the merri- 
ment from without when 
the flashbulb startled 
him. Anybody envy him 
his job? 
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Increased Production 
by Honest Day’s Work 
Is Only Solution for 


Euvrope---and for USA 


DR. EARL BUTZ, Purdue University 





noon, was called to order at 2:05 
o’clock, with vice president W. C. 
Codling presiding. 


CHAIRMAN CODLING: We will call 
the meeting to order. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen and fellow members of NIMPA, 
we heard this morning some very in- 
teresting talks and I am sure that we 
have all benefited 
by them. This aft- 
ernoon we have 
three very impor- 
tant subjects on 
the agenda, but be- 
fore introducing 
the first speaker, 
there are a few 
brief remarks I 
would like to make. 

We in this in- 
dustry have seen, 
since 1940, our la- 
bor costs more 
than doubled. We 
have also seen our 
overhead more 
than doubled. We are in a highly perish- 
able food business. We had some inkling 
of what we might experience during 
February when we had a slight price 
recession, for now we are back in a 
free market and a free market means 
competition. Unless we strengthen our 
sales organizations to the extent we 
must, we are going to regret it later 
on because we have to ask more today 
than we did in 1941 over cost to make 
a profit and, after all is said and done, 
we must make a profit if we are to 
survive and continue to exist. 


So take home with you this thought: 
I can’t give too much time and too 
much counsel to my sales organization. 
I can’t build too strong a sales or- 
ganization, because I am going to need 
that strength in merchandising and sell- 
ing my products during the competitive 
months ahead. 


Our first speaker, Dr. Earl L. Butz, 
is going to talk on a very important 
subject, What the Marshall Plan means 
to the meat packing industry. Dr. Butz 
is head of the department of agricul- 
} tural economics and professor of agri- 
, cultural economics at Purdue univer- 
sity, located at Lafayette, Indiana. 


se second session, Tuesday after- 





W. CODLING 
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R. BUTZ: That title your chair- 
man just announced and that you 
find printed on your program is a rather 
formidable one and one that could be 
awfully statistical, except that I don’t 
know any statistics 
about it and there- 
fore my talk will 
not be statistical. 

I want to say 
that I am awfully 
glad to be here. 
The people I know 
in the meat pack- 
ing industry have a 
kind of a close fra- 
ternity. It is a very 
proud industry, I 
think, and I am 
awfully glad to see 
you get together to 
discuss the kind of 
things I see on 
your program here because, as your 
chairman just said, I think you face 
critical times in the days ahead, with 
costs staying up and with the possi- 
bility of revenue dropping. That means, 
of course, that the man who studies his 
business, the man who keeps abreast 
of technology, the man who keeps in 
close contact with this association and 
the work it is doing is the one who will 
come through on the right side of the 
ledger. 


Now, this title, “How the Marshall 
Plan Will Affect Your Business,” prob- 
ably bears some relationship to the re- 
marks I am going to make. I hope it 
does, anyway. 

I think the only qualification I have 
for speaking to you this afternoon is 
that last autumn I spent six weeks in 
six European countries and had a rather 
good opportunity in those countries to 
study the food and agricultural and 
industrial and political and social situa- 
tions. 


When our airplane landed back at 
LaGuardia Field in New York city the 
last of September, I think I was never 
so confused in my life, trying to see 
through the difficult problems ahead 
in the world, trying to see what our 
relationships should be to Europe, what 
the effect of the European recovery 
program will be on our domestic econ- 
omy and what our probable relationship 


DR. E. BUTZ 


will be because, after all, that is prob- 
ably something different from what it 
should be. But, fortunately, the passing 
of time has the happy faculty of blow- 
ing some of the chaff away from the 
wheat so that some nuggets of wisdom, 
if I can call it that, begin to stand out. 


But the whole world is confused. 
Everybody seems to be confused, and 
it doesn’t seem to be getting any bet- 
ter. Governments are confused; poli- 
ticians are confused; farmers are con- 
fused, and especially in the last six 
weeks or two months have they been 
confused. Meat packers are confused. 
I suppose everybody is more or less con- 
fused. 

I hear so many of my friends around 
the country and on the faculty at Pur- 
due university talking about when we 
get back to normal. During the war 
they kept talking about when we get 
back to normal, and since the war and 
during this period of inflation they 
have kept on talking about when we 
get back to normal and I wonder some- 
times what does constitute “normal” 
and I wonder if we ever will get back 
to normal, I hope we don’t, personally, 
and-I would like to say just a word 
about that. 


“Normal” has different meanings to 
different individuals. Some people re- 
gard 1935 to 1939 as normal; some talk 
about 1940 or 1946 or 1947. In agri- 
culture, of course, we worship that 
sacred period from 1910 to 1914 as 
normal for the farmer’s Bible is now 
written: “Thou shalt cherish faith, hope 
and parity, and of these, the greatest 
is parity.” 

But none of those is normal, and I 
want to leave that thought with you, 
because, as a citizen in America, the 
only normal I can conceive of for to- 
morrow or next week or nxt year or 
the next decade is a growil.g, progres- 
sive, expanding normal, because that is 
the kind of America I want to live in, 
and I think you and I have it in our 
power, individually and collectively, as 
citizens in this country, to help make 
it that kind of normal. But it is going 
to take some good, sound thinking and 
some hard work, too, because, after 
all, you can’t have progress without 
change. Now, you can have change 
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Banding for Your 
Complete Sausage Line! 


Link sausage manufacturing now can become a 
steady, year ’round, profit-making operation! Kar- 
tridg-Pak continuous banding enables you to lift 
your full link sausage line out of the “nameless 
product” group and brand-identify every unit! j 


link sausage. The more varieties of sausage you 

band, the more economical Kartridg-Pak becomes. 

You can use the same brand-identifying top band 

for your whole line. Change only the bottom band 

to carry new product names and ingredients. | 


Kartridg-Pak is now available for many types of | 


With Kartridg-Pak banding, housewives easily 
identify your brand sausages in place of nameless 
competitive products. Identical banding encour- 
ages satisfied consumers of one kind of sausage to 
buy your other varieties, boosting sales all along 
the line. 


The standard Kartridg-Pak machine, - 
with simple adjustments, bands a \y 
variety of link sausage. No extra 
equipment needed. Ask your Mara- 
thon sales representative, or write to 
Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wis. 


MARATHON «S: | : 
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More and more, Land O’Lakes Nonfat Dry Milk 
&e Solids is being used to give sausage its showcase 
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“good looks’! Smooth and firm, easy slicing tex- 

ture and good color tempt customers. Delicious 

flavor keeps them coming back for more. Yes, 
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why Better Land O’Lakes Nonfat Dry Milk Solids promotes 
Sausage Makers all these desirable characteristics, plus better 
LAND oO’ LAKES binding, increased absorption, and higher nutri- 
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Its incorporation in a wide variety of sausage is 
very simple. No formula changes are necessary. 
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without progress—don’t make that mis- 
take—but you can’t have progress with- 
out change. So that, in my thinking at 
least, I want to deforest myself from 
the dead past of any set of economic 
relationships that existed last year or 
ten years ago, or 30 years ago, and I 
want to go forward, and I think you 
do, too. 


Situation in Europe 


As I say, I was in Europe last sum- 
mer for six weeks and I want to divide 
my remarks this afternoon into two 
divisions. First, I want to describe the 
situation in Europe as I saw it, with 
respect to the food and industrial and 
agricultural situation because I think 
that greatly affects our condition here 
in America. Secondly, I want to bring 
our thoughts back home ‘with a brief 
summary of what I call lessons for the 
United States in Europe, and out of it 
all I hope you can distill some thoughts 
about what is likely to be the effect of 
this whole thing on the meat packing 
industry. 

I went to Europe to attend an inter- 
national conference of agricultural 
economists in southwest England. There 
were 20 Americans there, 20 Britons 
and about 30 agricultural economists 
from 24 nations around the world. We 
spent ten days there and then 25 of us 
got on the bus and made a week’s tour 
of midland and southern England, visit- 
ing the colleges and universities, some 
typical farms and marketing setups and 
marketing institutions. And then six of 
us crossed the Channel and spent two 
weeks on the Continent, spending three 
days in Denmark, three days in Holland, 
a day and a half in Belgium, a day and 
a half in northern Germany and three 
days in France. 


"Expert" on Europe 


In each of those countries we had 
contact with high officials of the min- 
istries of agriculture and food, with 
high officials of the farm organizations 
and marketing organizations, with offi- 
cials of the United States embassies 
and the staffs of the agricultural at- 
taches, and we also got out in the coun- 
try on the farms and with marketing 
setups and processing plants. I give 
you that background simply to qualify 
myself as an expert on Europe. You 
see, I have seen France in three days 
and therefore I can talk with authority 
on France! At least, I have seen it 
more recently than most of you folks 
in the room, I think. 


I am going to take some liberty with 
the details of the truth here because, 
speaking in generalities as I must in 
the limited time before me, there will 
naturally be exceptions to what I say. 
I am going to speak rather frankly and 
give you some of my own conclusions 
as I saw them. Others, of course, would 
disagree with them. 

But first, before I get to Europe, I 
want to cite a little incident because I 
am going to come back to it in closing. 
I think it is prophetic of the situation 
which is facing the world today. 
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Our group was to have sailed across 
the ocean last fall on the United States 
liner America, the luxury liner of the 
United States Lines. It was tied up at 
the Hudson river pier in New York city. 
It was to have sailed on Wednesday 
afternoon at four o’clock. We boarded 
the ship that morning, but word had 
already been passed around that be- 
cause of a longshoremen’s strike, the 
sailing had been postponed for 24 
hours. Now, the longshoremen, I dis- 
covered, are those fellows who load the 
boat, but that was already done on this 
passenger boat, and who untie the ropes 
and take in the gangplanks, a kind of 
simple job. It is highly mechanized. 
But the sailing was postponed for 24 
hours. 

That was interesting for me. It was 
my first opportunity to get that close 
to a labor dispute and I was as near 
the center as I could be without getting 
shot, and there is some danger of that, 
as you know. 


Strike Cancels Sailing 


At the end of the first 24 hours, 
things were a bit tense. At two o’clock 
Thursday some officers and clerical em- 
ployes of the United States Lines came 
out and started to take down the gang- 
planks. They got one down, but they 
were their own crew and didn’t wear 
the right button on the cap, so the 
entire ship’s crew of 700 walked off, 
and you can’t sail a ship that size with- 
out the crew. So there the 1,100 pas- 
sengers sat another 24 hours, At the 
end of the second 24 hours, the sailing 
was canceled, at a cost of $700,000 to 
the United States Lines, at a lot of 
inconvenience to 1,100 people on the 
boat who wanted to go to Europe and 
a lot of inconvenience to 1,100 people 
in Europe who wanted to get back to 
New York, all because we couldn’t de- 
cide which six men were going to take 
down the gangplanks. It wasn’t quite 
that simple, but that was the basic 
issue. 


So 20 of us got on an airplane and 
flew across the ocean, but my last im- 
pression as I left was, “Which six men 
are going to take down the gang- 
plank?” And they couldn’t decide, so 
the sailing was canceled. 


That incident took on new signifi- 
cance to me as I tramped around Eu- 
rope a bit and saw what I think is the 
millstone pulling Europe down to lower 
and lower and still lower levels of liv- 
ing today. 

Well, so much for that. Modern wars 
are peculiar, too, in that there is no 
winner; there is only the loser. It is 
just a question of who loses the most. 
As nearly as I can tell the principal 
victory we had in Europe was that we 
won the undisputed right to feed 48,- 
000,000 Germans cluttered into the 
British and American zones in Ger- 
many; the undisputed right to ship 
them untold quantities of food, steel, 
cement and manufactured equipment, 
etc., and to underwrite their whole 
restoration and recovery program—a 
sort of hollow victory, and yet an im- 


measurably better victory than Hitler 
and Mussolini had, of course. 

One day when I was in England, the 
London Times came out—a paper now 
shrunk to eight pages per day, a sign 
of the austerity program in Britain— 
and one of their columnists made the 
suggestion, facetiously of course, that 
Great Britain declare war on the United 
States for 24 hours and then surrender 
on the condition that we occupy them, 
“for,” he said, “the conquered coun- 
tries fare better than the Allies.” I 
really think he had something. A face- 
tious remark, yet not so facetious, 
either, when you see the situation. 


Picture by Countries 


Well, I want now to go, briefly, from 
country to country and point out what 
I think are some of the basic problems 
facing the restoration, the recovery pro- 
gram, in those countries. 

England, I think, is a country closer 
to America than any other country in 
the world. Their language is ours; 
their history is ours; their literature is 
ours; their traditions are ours; their 
religion in large part is ours. Many of 
our ancestral roots go back into the 
British Isles. And yet, somehow, you 
get the impression when you travel in 
England that you are in an exhausted, 
bankrupt sort of has-been nation. A 
democracy yet, to be sure. It has a 
labor government, about which there is 
a great deal of misunderstanding over 
here and on which I reserve judgment 
until I see what takes place further. 


Qualitative Hunger 


The point I want to make here is that 
it takes something more than the form 
of government under which you live to 
make a people free. It takes a high level 
of production which they don’t have. 
Everything is rather tightly rationed. 
Food, of course, is tightly rationed. I 
didn’t see anybody hungry in England, 
in the sense that they are starving. I 
didn’t see anybody hungry in France in 
the sense that they are starving. Their 
hunger is qualitative, not quantitative. 
When I was there last fall, the Briton 
got a shilling’s worth of meat per week. 
That is 20c worth, which at their con- 
trolled prices would be about two thin 
pork chops, except that the pork chops 
are dairy beef and mutton, and 20 per 
cent of it had to be Argentine canned 
beef. They got an ounce of bacon per 
week, which is one strip like you had 
for breakfast this morning. They got 
two ounces of butter or margarine per 
week. That was all the fat they got, 
which is not very much. They got two 
ounces of cheese per week. Milk is 
rationed too, you see. And yet in some 
off-the-record sessions—and I am not 
violating any confidence when I say 
this—with people from the Ministry of 
Food in Britain, they told us the aver- 
age British diet, from the standpoint 
of general composition, is probably bet- 
ter than it was prewar; that one of the 
reasons they are so short of food is the 
fact that they have price ceilings on 
everything and the things are simply 
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priced too cheaply relative to the abil- 
ity of people to pay for them. 

We had the same experience in Amer- 
ica, two, three or four years ago, didn’t 
we? And you meat packers were right 
in the middle of it and I think you know 
what I am talking about, that even at 
what were comparatively high prices 
for meat as compared with prewar, 
there simply wasn’t enough to go 
around and black markets developed 
and meat went through illegitimate 
channels. The point is that two or three 
years ago, as you well know, when we 
priced meat too cheaply relative to the 
demand and the ability to pay for it, 
and substituted a little red ticket for 
the dollar bill to decide who got the 
meat, we were tremendously short of 
meat, even though per capita in the 
United States our consumption then 
was about 15 per cent higher than it 
had been prewar. 


Supply-Demand Factor 


It is a very fundamental principle of 
food distribution and a very funda- 
mental principle of prices that when- 
ever the price of any commodity is 
below the capacity of the people to pay 
for it, there will never be enough to go 
around. 


When I got back from Europe last, 
fall, some of my colleagues asked me 
how long the demand for American 
foodstuffs in Europe will continue. I 
said, “Well, the answer to that is easy. 
The demand for American foodstuffs in 
Europe is practically insatiable and 
practically interminable, so long as we 
give it to them.” 


You can put that down in your book 
now. I will stand on the record here 
on that. As long as we give it to them, 
or as long as it is priced below their 
ability to pay for it, the demand will 
be practically interminable. There will 
never be enough to satisfy the demand. 
That is true as it involves the relation 
between America and Europe; it is true 
as it involves the relationship among 
us within America. It is a fundamental 
principle of prices. Even the Congress 
in the last few years could not adjourn 
that principle. I am not too sure they 
understand that, but it is a funda- 
mental principle of pricing, and I think 
it is important as we analyze the cur- 
rent world food situation. 


American Dollars in Demand 


The line of propaganda coming out 
of Washington has changed. We are 
not sending food to Europe, except in 
the German zone, where people really 
are hungry, where their basic ration is 
down to some 1,300 calories, because 
the food producing section of Germany 
has been cut off from the rest of Ger- 
many. Except for that we are not send- 
ing food, in the main, to Europe to pre- 
vent starvation. If we were interested 
in preventing starvation, food would go 
to India and China, and places like 
that, where people are dying because 
of starvation. We are playing a great 
political game with food, and one which 
I think must be played. I think, how- 


ever, as Americans, we ought to recog- 
nize that for what we are doing. 

To come back to Britain for just a 
moment, they are tightly rationed, not 
only on food, but because of a low level 
of productivity. You walk down a typi- 
cal British street and you find the shop 
windows well filled with good worsteds, 
clothing, household appliances, electri- 
cal appliances, etc. We were in a little 
textile mill where I saw some beauti- 
ful worsteds and woolens and I tried 
to buy some to bring home. I couldn’t 
do it, and neither could a Briton. The 
entire output of that firm was being 
sold to a firm in Cleveland, O. The gov- 
ernment took it over, paid them in Brit- 
ish pounds, exported to Cleveland, got 
paid in dollars and then spent the dol- 
lars for something they felt the British 
people needed worse than clothing. 


There is a tremendous campaign on 
for dollars all over the world because 
dollars will still buy goods in one of 
the few places in the world where goods 
are for sale. That is important. And, 
as a consequence of that program, it 
takes seven months’ clothing coupons 
for a Briton to get a suit of clothes. It 
takes 15 months to get a suit and an 
overcoat. In the meantime, he can pur- 
chase no shirts, socks, shoes, neckties, 
underwear or the like of that. It is 
rather difficult. Only last week I sent 
two packages of used clothing to a 
friend of mine on a college staff over 
there, a man of fair financial means in 
Britain, who has tremendous difficulty 
clothing his people simply because it 
takes a high level of production, and 
that is the basic problem. 


Labor Productivity Low 


What is the reason for that? The 
reason is, essentially, the low produc- 
tivity of labor. I am getting to some 
of the basic problems now, to try to 
analyze where we come into it later. 

You have heard the expression, “Car- 
rying coals to Newcastle,” haven’t you, 
as the ultimate in absurdity? When I 
was in Britain last summer, American 
coal was being delivered at Newcastle, 
England, while the British coal miners 
were on strike. 


Now, I know that I am in no posi- 
tion, as an American, to criticize the 
British coal miners for striking, for 
we are still a wealthy enough nation 
that we can afford the damnfoolishness 
of a John Lewis once in a while, and 
they can’t. I don’t know how much 
longer we can, either, but we seem to 
be getting away with it. They can’t. 
They were not striking for wages. The 
problem was that the Ministry of Coal 
had asked them to mine a little more 
coal per day. In this Grimsdorf area 
where the strike occurred, they went 
in in the morning and marked off 11 
feet on the vein and they said, “This is 
a day’s work.” 

The Ministry said, “Let’s make it 13 
feet.” 

The trade unions said, “Why, sure, 
but before the war we had chronic un- 
employment in the coal mines. We 
can’t get to working too hard or we are 











going to have it again.” 


And, by 
George, there they sat all the while | 
was in England, while British indus. 
tries were shutting down for want of 
coal. It didn’t make me too sympathetic 
with their problem, to be very frank 
about it. 


I could go on, but the basic problem 
is, the output of the coal mines over 
there is one-third the output of ours; 
the output of their textile mills is one- 
third the output of ours. 


Scandinavian Countries 


To go on, I was up in the low coun- 
tries, Denmark, Holland and Belgium. 
The food situation there is pretty good; 
they are eating pretty well. They are 
going along all right if they can trade, 
but they are going to have to trade. 
They once traded with industrial Ger- 
many, which is now prostrate. The 
destruction there defies description. 
They once traded with England, which 
is now trying to become self-sufficient 
and, as a consequence, you find little 
Denmark, Holland and Belgium also 
becoming self-sufficient, also restricting 
their imports and their exports, and it 
just doesn’t make sense. 


There is a currency curtain descend- 
ing over much of Europe, which recent- 
ly I am glad to see in this customs 
union. The five nations of England, 
France, Belgium, Luxembourg and Hol- 
land have gotten together, and I hope 
they can stay together and make it 
work because that kind of movement is 
the only thing that will be the salvation 
of Europe. They are going to be all 
right if they can trade. They are work- 
ing hard. This new social philosophy 
hasn’t hit them yet. They haven't 
heard about the 35-hour week, and they 
are going to be O. K. if they can trade. 


Problem in Germany 


Just a word about northern Germany. 
I didn’t get down into central or south- 
ern Germany. That is a real problem. 
I think it is at the core of the European 
problem. I say the destruction defies 
description. The battered concrete and 
twisted steel lying alongside the rail- 
road tracks—they have cleared enough 
of it away to let the trains through. 
What was once a lovely railroad sta- 
tion is now just a shambles. You look 
out across a block of apartment build- 
ings where you see the gaunt walls ris- 
ing up and it looks like the ruins of an 
ancient civilization. You see a factory 
with eight or ten smokestacks and 
smoke coming out of perhaps one, two, 
three, or none. It has to be restored. 

I found people from low stations in 
life to high government officials in Den- 
mark, Holland and Belgium saying, 
“We can never love the Germans but 
we recognize that for our own good and 
the restoration of Europe, we must re- 
store the industry of Germany,” which 
was once the industrial hub of Europe. 

Just a word about France. The situa- 
tion in France is disgusting to the core. 
Black markets rampant, inflation tak- 
ing place, a weak government, follow- 
ing an unrealistic price policy and an 
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| can show you as | have shown hundreds of others how 
simple it is to save money and reduce costs through the 
proper selection and use of your plates & knives for your 
sausage grinder. There is a “C-D” plate and knife of the 
exact style, type and size to fit every purpose and every 
grinder. Leading packers and sausage makers throughout 
the land are securing exceptional results and low operating 
costs with C-D equipment ... and so can you with the right 
plates and knives to fit your individual requirements. Every 
SPECIALTY product renders long, economical and efficient 
service because of its original high quality. Before you buy 
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C-D TRIUMPH PLATES 


Famous C-D Reversible Plate combines two plates in one! All 
Super No 6 plates have 2%” cutting surface. Guaranteed 
against cracking, breaking, pitting or chipping of the cutting 
edge. Guaranteed 5 years against regrinding. 
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unrealistic food policy. After spending 
a day with the officials of the Ministry 
of Food, I concluded frankly that they 
had decided it would be easier to get 
their food from America and not pay 
for it than to get it from their own 
farmers and pay for it—and that is a 
rather brash statement to make. 

The French farmer is hoarding food. 
He had a bad year last year; he had a 
dry summer, his wheat crop was short 
put what grain he does have he is put- 
ting into livestock and it is going into 
the black market. And I can’t blame 
him for it because, after all, they have 
kept the price of wheat low to keep the 
laboring people happy and let the price 
of livestock go because it is hard to 
control. If he does have some food to 
sell, there is really no point in selling 
it because all he can get for it is French 
francs and they are worthless. If he 
can find a bag of cement or a piece of 
furniture or an implement somewhere, 
he will sell enough to hurry over and 
buy it. 

France has some dollar exchange in 
the United States. They are selling the 
United States some perfumes, some 
wines, notions, jewelry, things like 
that, but in the main they are using 
their dollar exchange to put new Buick 
automobiles on the streets of Paris 
while we ship them food. And I can’t 
blame France for it, really, either. I 
would take my food free, too, if some- 
body gave it to me. That is just a per- 
fectly natural thing to do. 


How to Accumulate Capital 


As I say, black markets are rampant 
in France. You can’t walk down one 
block of a street in Paris without hav- 
ing two or three people approach you. 
And they can spot an American a mile 
away. They approach you and ask if 
you have anything to sell. What do 
they want? Money, currency, ciga- 
rettes, lighters, fountain pens, pencils, 
clothing, anything you have got. It 
doesn’t make any difference what it is. 
You get the impression that half the 
population is trying to live off the 
other half in the black market instead 
of working in a productive pursuit. 

The whole place is tightly unionized. 
For example, the French farm worker 
is tightly unionized on a 40-hour week, 
and if you have a job that takes 42 
hours, you get another worker for those 
two hours. 


Just a word about the over-all ap- 
praisal of the situation over there. You 
know, wars destroy accumulated capi- 
tal. The only way an economy can 
accumulate the kind of building we sit 
in today, the only way to accumulate 
fine schools and churches, railroads, 
highways, homes, libraries, hotels, fac- 
tories, is through work and saving. 
There is no short cut to it. Somebody 
must work; somebody must save. No- 
body has ever found a substitute for 
that. Europe accumulated a nice physi- 
cal plant through generations. Then 
came this war and destroyed much of it. 
The problem is to rebuild it. If they 
could have tackled the job of recon- 
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SOME PROMINENT 
VISITORS AT 
NIMPA MEETING 


Although their best 
friends won’t recognize 
them, Al Freud, Al Byk 
and Duke Reichenbach 
(left to right), all of 
Berth. Levi & Co., Inc., 
Chicago, donned masks 
to impersonate some 
prominent labor leaders 
as well as radio’s own 
woodenhead Mortimer 
Snerd for the benefit of 
the NP cameraman. 


struction with the same will to work 
as they did following World War I the 
recovery problem would have been much 
easier, but part of the problem this 
time is that at the same time that they 
had this job of recovery they were try- 
ing a new experiment in state socialism 
when work, and work alone, could solve 
the problem. They are trying to do it 
on the basis of the shorter week, the 
5-day week, the 40-hour week, the 35- 
hour week, the philosophy that if you 
can divide this job into two jobs, it is 
good for the country. And, my friends, 
that philosophy is not too far from 
Chicago, Ill., today, or your home town. 
And that is unfortunate. 

I thought last summer one of the 
things that Europe needs to import 
from the United States more than any 
other thing is the will to work but, un- 
fortunately, we don’t have enough of 
that back here to spare any. And I am 
not being facetious when I say that, 
either. 

Just a word about the agricultural 
situation in Europe. The agricultural 
plant of Europe is intact except for 
small areas of Holland which were 
flooded when they blew the dikes—and 
I was on some of them and they have 
largely been restored, except that the 
buildings haven’t been put back—and 
except for small areas of eastern 
France and western Germany where in- 
tensive fighting occurred. Outside of 
that the agricultural plant of Europe 
is intact and will recover quickly, I 
think, given average weather. 


Weather Has Been Unfavorable 


They have had two bad years out of 
the last three. They had a bad year in 
1945, a good year in 1946 and a bad 
one in 1947. As a result of their good 
year in 1946, grain-consuming livestock 
numbers in western Europe were in- 
creasing. And when I see pig numbers 
and poultry numbers increasing, it 
means to me that people are not too 
hungry, because pigs and chickens eat 
about the same things that people eat 
when they are on a cereal diet. So my 
personal opinion is that, given good 
weather, the agricultural situation will 
bounce back awfully fast. 

My point is that as long as we give 
them the stuff, they will take practi- 
cally unlimited quantities. When the 





day comes, as it inevitably will, that 
we start charging them for it, either in 
money or in goods, they will find some 
place in the world they will buy it 
cheaper, as they did before the war. 
We can’t charge them for it in money 
because we have all the gold buried 
down at Fort Knox now; for some rea- 
son we feel we are fairly wealthy with 
it buried down there. And, if I gauge 
the temper of the American public 
right, I don’t think we will accept many 
goods from them, because of our his- 
toric rather asinine stand we take on 
tariff and trade. We somehow have the 
philosophy in this country that a favor- 
able balance of trade is one where you 
give away the things that really count 
and get the gold and bury it down here 
at Fort Knox. That is really an un- 
favorable balance of trade, but most 
people don’t regard it that way. 


Exports Bound to Fall 


What I am saying is, I think one of 
these days, assuming some degree of 
political stability in the next year or 
two or three, I think our exports to 
Europe will drop off very, very quickly, 
as they did following World War I. 
Then, too, many people were saying “it 
will take ten years to feed Europe, to 
get them back on their feet.” But it 
didn’t. Of course, it would take ten 
years now to get them back to the level 
where we are. It will take longer than 
ten years. But if I gauge the public 
sentiment correctly, I don’t think we 
are going to do that, and I simply toss 
that out to you. What effect will that 
have on the meat packing industry? I 
think some of these days we are com- 
ing back to a period of lower prices 
and, as your chairman just remarked, 
your costs are going to stay up, they 
are pretty rigid, so you had better be- 
come efficient. 


I want to summarize briefly what I 


call lessons for the United States and | 


Europe. First, I want to say a word 
about the typical attitude of the Euro- 


pean toward the United States. As — 


nearly as I can tell, the typical Euro- 
pean, from the taxi driver, the waitress 
in the restaurant, on up to high govern- 
ment officials, regards America as a 
prodigiously wealthy, wasteful, selfish 
nation, a nation with almost inexhausti- 


ble resources, a nation where, if we but | 
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willed, we could ship them anything 
they wanted. And I think I know why 
they feel that way. 

During the war we had this beauti- 
ful arrangement of Lend-Lease, where 
we poured it across the ocean with no 
questions asked. Then, following the 
war, we had the British loan of $3,750,- 
000,000, which they went through in a 
year and three months when it was to 
have lasted them five years, and all the 
while our resources were flowing into 
Britain. And then all of a sudden it 
stopped and they asked, “What’s the 
matter? Don’t you love us any more?” 


European Idea of U. S. 


You know how it goes. I think I un- 
derstand why they feel that way, and I 
think it is going to grow worse, unfor- 
tunately, and you might as well recog- 
nize the probability of it, because they 
are expecting more from us than we 
have promised them. And we have 
promised them more than we are going 
to deliver to them, because I don’t care 
how many speeches Mr. Truman sends 
to the Congress, he cannot get more 
bushels of wheat than we now have 
before next July. I don’t care how 
many laws the Congress passes; they 
cannot get more bushels of corn than 
we have before next October. Only 
God Almighty can change that. 


Too many Europeans and too many 
Americans can’t distinguish between 
dollars and bushels, between dollars 
and bags of cement, between dollars and 
tons of steel. It is not dollars they 
need; it is bushels; it is bags of cement; 
it is tractors; it is locomotives. 

I say too many Europeans can’t make 
that distinction. A lot of Americans 
can’t make that distinction. I am not 
too sure every member of Congress can 
make that distinction, unfortunately, 
but it is a very, very fundamental prin- 
ciple. We cannot ship’ more bushels of 
wheat than we now have; we cannot 
ship more bushels or corn than we now 
have; we cannot ship more tons of steel 
than we are now producing, for we are 
going at capacity, or we were before 
John Lewis cut loose again. 


U. S. in Better Light 


Well, I came back to the United 
States and I took a look back at Eu- 
rope. I see that I have been in coun- 
tries where opportunity is scarce or 
non-existent; I have been in democratic 
countries where they tell you what to 
do, what to work at, change you from 
this job to that job, and there is no 
freedom. I have been to countries where 
people are becoming disillusioned; I 
have been to countries where hope is 
gone. 


I look back across the ocean and see 
that I have been to countries where 
personal freedom is a memory and 
where the human spirit is crushed. 
And I turned around and looked at the 
United States and I want to tell you it 
looks a lot better coming in than it 
does going out. Those little faults that 
look so large going out are insignificant 
when you come back, and that old 
Statue of Liberty is a beautiful thing. 
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America is the capital of the world; 
we have got the world in our laps to- 
day. We didn’t ask for it, but we have 
got it. The question is, what are we 
going to do with it? If we fumble it, 
you and I know who is going to pick 
it up. If we pass it, you and I know 





who is going to catch it. If we carry it, 
you and I must do a job of hard study 
on what we must do to carry it success- 
fully and peacefully. For I am moti- 
vated just as you are. I stand here 
today as the father of two young sons 
and God forbid they should have to re- 
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Chairman of the Board, W. G. Mueller, 
jr., American Packing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; President, H. Neuhoff, jr., Neu- 
hoff Bros. Packers, Inc., Dallas, Tex.; 
First Vice President, W. C. Faulkner, 
Columbus Packing Co., Columbus, 
Miss.; Treasurer, W. F. Dixon, Dixon 
Packing Co., Houston, Tex.; Execu- 
tive Vice President, Secretary and 
Assistant Treasurer, C. B. Heinemann, 
740 Eleventh st., N.W., Washington 
1, D. C.; General Counsel, Wilbur 
LaRoe, jr., 743 Investment bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C.; Divisional Vice 
Presidents: Central, R. A. Peters, 
Peters Sausage Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
Eastern, Robert Hoffman, North Side 
Packing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mid- 
western, F. J. Clark, Tobin Packing 
Co., Inc., Ft. Dodge, Ia.; North- 
western, M. H. Brown, Great Falls 
Meat Co., Great Falls, Mont.; South- 
ern, Fred Dykhuizen, Dixie Packing 
Co., Arabi, La.; Southwestern, C. E. 
Finkbeiner, Little Rock Packing Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., and Western, A. T. 
Luer, The Luer Packing Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


DIRECTORS: Southwestern Division: 
W. Roegelein, Roegelein Provision Co., 
San Antonio, Tex.; R. B. Minton, Blue 
Bonnet Packing Co., Ft. Worth Tex.; 
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S. R. Davidson, Banfield Bros. Pack- 
ing Co., Ft. Smith, Ark.; R. J. Haby, 
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Tex.; R. C. Banfield, Banfield Bros. 
Packing Co., Tulsa, Okla.; R. O. 
Brooks, Brooks Packing Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., and Sam Turvey, Turvey Pack- 
ing Co., Blackwell, Okla. 


Central Division: L. E. Kahn, Vice Pres- 
ident, E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, 
O.; Oscar Emge, Emge Packing Co., 
Inc., Fort Branch, Ind.; Frank K. 
Hoy, Hoy Food Products Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; J. E. Thompson, Reliable 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ill.; R. D. 
Stearns, G. M. Peet Packing Co., 
Chesaning, Mich.; E. M. Gibbs, Earl 
C. Gibbs, Inc., Cleveland, O.; Norman 
Brammall, H. F. Busch Co., Inc., Cin- 
cinnati, O.; Walter Naumer, DuQuoin 
Packing Co., DuQuoin, IIl., and G. W. 
Cook, Emmart Packing Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Midwestern Division: H. P. Dugdale, 
Dugdale Packing Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; 
H. A. Elliott, Elliott Packing Co., 
Duluth, Minn.; J. D. Pepper, Pepper 
Packing Co., Denver, Colo.; H. J. 
Guggenheim, Guggenheim Packing 
Co., Wichita, Kans.; G. L. Heil, jr., 
Heil Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; J. 
Sokolik, Royal Packing Co., St. Louis, 


Mo.; Irvin Agron, Kansas City 
Dressed Beef Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Harry J. Reitz, Reitz Meat Products 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., and M. J, 
Sambol, Sambol Packing Co., Kansas 
City, Kans. 

Eastern Division: W. L. Medford, Med- 
ford’s, Inc., Chester, Pa.; B. C. Dick- 
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Pa.; F. M. Tobin, Tobin Packing Co., 
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Frederick County Products, Inc, 
Frederick, Md.; Bernard Forst, Forst 
Packing Co., Inc., Kingston, N. Y,; 
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bama Packing Co., Birmingham, Ala.: 
W. M. Elliott, White Packing Co., 
Salisbury, N. C.; R. T. Lay, T. L. 
Lay Packing Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
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ing Co., Inc., Greenville, S. C.; A. R. 
Wallin, Longino & Collins, Inc., New 
Orleans, La.; Lorenz Neuhoff, jr., 
Neuhoff, Inc., Salem, Va.; A. H. Goe- 
dert, Jones-Chambliss Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Isaac Meddin, Butler Pro- 
vision Co., Savannah, Ga., and I. L. 
Wooten, Owen Brothers Packing Co., 
Meridian, Miss. 


Western Division: Chas. King, Southern 
California Meat Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal.; I. H. Hoffman, Hoffman Bros. 
Packing Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; E. M. 
Claridge, Safford Packing Co., Saf- 
ford, Ariz.; R. A. McCarthy, Alpha 
Beta Food Markets, Inc., Los An- 
geles, Cal.; -C. R. Krieger, Hollister 
Meat Co., Hollister, Cal.; B. I. Vig- 
naux, Golden West Meat Co., Emery- 
ville, Cal.; Chris H. Beck, Chris H. 
Beck, Petaluma, Cal.; F. M. Mce- 
Namara, Contra Costa Meat Co., 
Concord, Cal., and Adolph Miller, 
Union Packing Co., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


Northwestern Division: Otto Florence, 
Independent Meat Co., Inc., Twin 
Falls, Ida.; S. E. Slough, Bell Pack- 
ing & Provision Co., Cheyenne, Wyo.; 
Otto Schnauber, Rock Springs Butch- 
ering Co., Rock Springs, Wyo.; H. W. 
Larson, Montana Meat Co., Inc., 
Helena, Mont.; A. F. Hufford, Sheri- 
dan Meat Co., Sheridan, Wyo.; L. F. 
Fink, Idaho Packing Co., Twin Falls, 
Ida.; L. A. Hoobing, Carter’s Ameri- 
can Market, Buhl, Ida.; F. F. Brewer, 
Wallace Meat Co., Wallace, Ida., and 
L. F. Holscher, Holscher Packing Co., 
Casper, Wyo. 
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WRAP YOUR PRODUCTS IN 


HPS PAPERS 
«+. and you’ve wrapped up a REPEAT ORDER! 


Products wrapped in HPS Papers 
arrive safe and sound, clean and neat, 
fresh and flavorable. 

That means a lot to your customer 
who has to resell your products to his 
customer—so much so, in fact, you’re 
practically certain to get a repeat order. 

HPS Papers, especially nationally 
famous STA-TUF, are tough, durable 
and strong, yet light and pliable for easy 


handling.Odorless and taste-free, they're 
unsurpassed for preserving original 
freshness and bloom. 
For 3-way protection of your prod- 
ucts, your name and profits use famous 
HPS papers. There’s one for every 
packinghouse wrapping need. 


For all special wrapping needs consult 
HPS RESEARCH SERVICE. Visit our lab- 
oratory or ask a representative to call. 


H. P. Smitn Paper Co. 
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CHICAGO 38, ILL. 
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All Industrial Hot Water Users Will Be Interested in These Facts: 


Mr. B. O. Westerberg is shown with the Pick 
Storage Type Instant Water Heater which re- 
placed the bulky storage tank in his Chicago 
laundry, and effected a yearly savings of 
$2930.00 in his plant. 

A 50% reduction in his coal bill was Mr. 
Westerberg’s biggest saving. The Pick Heater 
produced additional savings on water bills and 
maintenance. 

Pick Units are working similar economies today 
wherever hot water in quantity is an industrial 
requirement. . . in meat packing, food packing, 
tanning, dairy, and laundry plants throughout 
the country. 

Pick Heaters give you hot water INSTANTLY 


Made ty PICK MANUFACTURING CO. 


and at lower fuel cost because the “Pressurizer 
Piston ‘exclusive with Pick, finally harnesses the 
long-known efficiency of direct steam injection, 
safely, quietly, AUTOMATICALLY, and holds 
any temperature you set within one degree! 
Made in seven sizes, Pick Heaters can be set up 
as single units or in combinations and spot 
applications to give you hot water at any spot 
you want, in any volume, and at any tempera- 
ture 40° to 180°. 

If you want MORE hot water, QUICKER, at 
LOWER COST .. . Look into Pick! 









Write Dept. NP 148 
for descriptive literature. 


HOT WATER 


HEATERS 


WEST BEND, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 
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write this chapter in history in blood 
that we just got through writing in the 
last few years. 

I turned around and saw the United 
States as the arsenal of democracy in 
wartime, which it was, and I raise the 
question, are we going to continue to 
be the arsenal of democracy in peace 
time? And I don’t know; for as I 
looked around at that Statue of Liberty 
as I had left it six weeks before, my 
last impression was, “Which six men 
are going to take in the gang-planks?” 
And we couldn’t decide, so we canceled 
the sailing. 

Some segments of the meat packing 
industry are experiencing some of the 
same stuff today, aren’t they? We 
have got a job to do in America and 
we have got to do it here first, before 
we can bring recovery in Europe, right 
here at home. We have got to safe- 
guard the light of human freedom; we 
have to keep the door of opportunity 
open, to keep living standards high, and 
the only way in the world that can be 
done is to keep America producing, to 
keep America working, and that is the 
job of education we have to do. 


Honest Day's Work 


Now, you believe what I am saying, 
or what I am going to say, and if you 
just go out of this room and tell each 
other it was a good talk, my trip up 
here is wasted. But you and I are in- 
fluential people in America, or we 
wouldn’t be here today. We contact a 
lot of people; we influence the think- 
ing of a lot of people. The chance re- 
mark we make in Sunday School, in the 
lodge hall, in the service club, on the 
street, in the plant, influences the think- 
ing of a lot of people. 

We have a job of education to do in 
America to show people that we can’t 
all have more with each one producing 
less; that we have to get back to that 
good old-fashioned philosophy of an 
honest day’s work for an honest dollar. 
That is the thing that built America and 
it is the only thing in the world that 
is going to keep America strong and 
enable her to maintain this position of 
leadership. And we can’t do it with 
empty words out of Washington. It has 
to be done in your home town and mine. 
We have to get the idea across that 
shorter hours can be earned only 
through increased productivity, and 
that there is no short cut to it. That is 
something that a lot of Americans don’t 
seem to understand. You and I have to 
take the responsibility ourselves of get- 
ting that point across in our communi- 
ties. 


I think that is the most important 
problem facing the meat packing busi- 
ness, or any other segment of our so- 
ciety today. That is why I am devoting 
this time to it. 


I came back to the United States and 
look around, and what do I see? I see 
the monopolistic and restrictive feather- 
bedding practices of labor, some seg- 
ments of labor—I can’t make that 
blanket statement—and I don’t like it 
any better than you do. About ten 
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nights ago I was giving a talk at Pur- 
due before a group of bankers and that 
morning the Indianapolis Star came out 
with two headlines and, had I tried for a 
month, I couldn’t have gotten two more 
nearly the antithesis of each other. The 
first one said, “Truman Pledges United 
States Armed Aid.” The second one said, 
“Coal Strike Causes Steel Cutback.” And 
here is the question: How in the devil 
are you going to pledge armed aid with- 
out steel? Let’s stop and think. That 
kind of empty talk and saber rattling 
doesn’t kid anybody but ourselves, when 
at a time in the world’s history like this 
we permit the kind of situation to go on 
that is going on today. 


Limitation on Production 


Out back of the Stadium at Purdue 
university we are trying to build hous- 
ing for students and staff, two years 
behind: schedule. We have some brick- 
layers working out there, or we had 
some, anyway; I guess they are done 
now. They get $25 a day. That is all 
right with me; I am glad they are well 
paid. But they have some kind of a 
cockeyed rule that they can lay only 
350 bricks a day or they are being un- 
fair to somebody or other. 





PARTICIPANTS IN FORUM 


Discussion leaders, as well as keynote 
speakers took an active part in some of the 
forum meetings. 


When I was a kid over in northeast- 
ern Indiana, 1,500 bricks a day was a 
decent day’s work, and, by George, it is 
still a decent day’s work, and we have to 
get that point across to the American 
people, and it is a job of education for 
you and me. And that doesn’t mean 
talking between ourselves; it means 
talking to people who don’t understand 
it. And we have got to get our own 
hearts and minds right on it first. 

But it is not only in labor I see 
that kind of thing. I look around, for 
example, at the monopolistic restraints 
in some segments of business, too, and 
it is there. We are a little more subtle 
than the labor unions; it doesn’t make 
the headlines, but I sometimes wonder 
how many of us believe in free enter- 
prise for ourselves and competition for 
our competitors and operate on that 
basis. And if we do, it is just the same 
as 350 bricks a day, exactly, so far as 
the effect on the economy is concerned. 
I stand here as an agriculturist—I am 
devoting my life to agricultural edu- 
cation—and yet I am sorry to say that 
that same philosophy beats in the 
hearts and minds of some people high 
placed in agriculture. 


My friends, it is that damnable 
philosophy that is the millstone around 
the neck of Europe today. It is dragging 
them down to lower and lower levels of 
living, lower and lower levels of pro- 
ductivity, and I can’t help but raise the 
question: “How soon is it going to start 
dragging our beloved America down?” 


What Freedom Requires 


I have talked too long, but I am going 
to conclude by summarizing what I have 
said by quoting a great fellow Hoosier, 
the late Wendell Willkie, who, when he 
was running for the Presidency eight 
years ago this summer, used the slogan 
that he spoke so often, and it means so 
much more to me now than it did eight 
years ago. That great, booming voice of 
his used to come over the radio and he 
used to say, “Only the strong can be 
free, and only the productive can be 
strong.” 


My good American friends, as I re- 
call that expression today against the 
background of what I saw in Europe 
last fall, I am convinced that personal 
freedom for you and me, the kind of — 
freedom that we take for granted and 
talk so glibly about, is just that simple 
and, unfortunately, I am equally con- 
vinced that the loss of freedom for you 
and me can also be just that simple. 


CHAIRMAN CODLING: The next on 
our agenda is “Know Your Costs.” 
Many of us have had the experience 
of basing our prices on a test, only to 
find that our actual production costs 
were much different than what we 
thought. This discussion and this talk 
will be given by Mr. Dudley Smith of 
the Elliott Packing Co. of Duluth, 
Minn., and collaborating with him in , 
handling questions will be Mr. C. P. 
Elsen of E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Dave 
Burke of the Tobin Packing Co., and 
A. C. Brenner of Esten Packing Co. and | 
John G. Stephen. 
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Management Should Know 


How Accountants Obtain 
the Costs They Report 


DUDLEY SMITH, Elliott Packing Company 





UDLEY SMITH: Dr. Butz spoke 

about confusion in the meat pack- 
ing business. If we are going to avoid 
some of the con- 
fusion which he at- 
tributes to us, we 
unquestionably are 
going to have to 
devote some 
thought to cost 
figures. 

Cost figuring is 
a subject which is 
a perennial one in 
our industry. I 
have been associ- 
ated with the meat 
packing industry 
for about 18 years 
and I have attended 
a good many con- 
ventions and I don’t know of any one 
subject that has been dwelt upon so 
often as this subject of costs. I think it 
is a subject that recurs at least every 
three or four years. Mark Twain might 
just as well have had cost figuring in 
mind when he made his well-known re- 
mark about the weather: “Everybody 
talks about it but nobody does anything 
about it.” 


There must be something basically 
wrong in our philosophy of figuring or 
the way we practice it to have the sub- 
ject recur so often. I think there is 
probably no one answer that will fit all 
companies, but there are at least two 
answers that fit some of the com- 
panies. The first is that many of us are 
prone to let our neighbors do our cost 
figuring for us in the form of competi- 
tion. You know the hypothesis: “If the 
market price of hams is 48¢ a pound,” 
says the salesman, “that is the price 
we have to sell hams at.” What, then, 
is the use of cost figures? Well, the only 
answer I know to that particular ques- 
tion is, if all the packers knew that 48c 
a pound wasn’t the right price at which 
hams should be sold, maybe the price 
of hams wouldn’t be 48c a pound. 


DUDLEY SMITH 


The second answer to the question is 
nearer home. I think it is that the cost 
accountant is a better cost accountant 
than he is psychologist. If there is any- 
one in the organization who needs to be 
more of a psychologist, who needs to be 
more tactful in his presentation of cost 
material or accounting data than the 
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cost accountant, then I don’t know who 
he is; and yet no one frequently has less 
tact in the presentation of figures. 

I think the problem, the reasoning 
behind it all, could be laid right at the 
doorstep of you gentlemen right before 
me. You people are not cost ac- 
countants; you are the executives of the 
companies, and no matter how well a 


cost accountant thinks of his wares, he 


is in no position to tell you you should 
do it thus and so. It is very much like 
the hired man trying to tell the boss 
how to run his business. You know what 
is going to happen. 

The ideal approach to the problem 
is for you people, you general managers, 
you sales managers, to recognize the 
need of better accounting, to have some 
understanding of the principles behind 
it without knowing anything about the 
details of it, so that you can demand 
that your accounting department give 
you figures that you can use with 
understanding and dependability. 


Management Viewpoint 


Let us approach the question of costs 
this afternoon, not from the usual view- 
point of the accountant, who knows all 
about it anyway, but from the point of 
view of you people who are interested 
in the management side of this business. 
If you knew that a cost statement could 
be clear and concise and presented to 
you in such a fashion that you could 
understand and use it and feel it was 
dependable, I don’t think you would 
have any trouble on costs between your- 
selves and the cost accountant. He 
would be delighted with that kind of 
arrangement. So I would like to indicate 
to you some of the faétors that are be- 
hind cost figuring, which may give you 
the feeling that you know what is being 
presented and you can use the informa- 
tion with confidence and at the same 
time we will try not to be too technical. 
If any of your accountants want to ask 
questions later, we have a board of ex- 
perts around here somewhere who will 
be glad to answer any questions you 
may ask. 

I am sorry I couldn’t put more illus- 
trations on the blackboard, but it just 
didn’t seem practicable. I would like to 
have shown you the kind of a test that 
we use in our own business, which would 
illustrate some of the principles that I 


have in mind, but the first thing you 
people are interested in is the figure in 
the lower right hand column of the cost 
sheet. You are not interested, naturally, 
in the mass of data that go to make 
up those figures. What you want to 
know is, can you sell ham at 48c a 
pound and make money, or 45c, or 
whatever the figure might be? That is 
the only figure you are interested in. 
Second, you are interested in having 
a cost test presented to you in the 
same form each time. You don’t want to 
look for that figure in the right hand 
column today and tomorrow have the 
accountant give it to you elsewhere. 


Basic Elements of Cost Test 


Next, I think you must understand 
a little bit about the principles behind 
some of the figures that you see. There 
are four elements in a cost test, the 
raw materials cost, the yield, the direct 
expenses and the indirect expenses. 
There aren’t any more figures than that. 
That sounds simple enough, doesn’t it? 
And it is. 


The cost of raw materials presents 
no question. Raw materials should be 
priced at the current market or on 
a replacement cost basis the day the 
test is made. If you are buying on a 
Chicago basis, the value taken into 
your test should be Chicago basis plus 
freight to your plant and commission. 
It is simple. 

The yield is nothing but the relation- 
ship between the weights before and 
after a conversion. Everyone knows 
what yields are. That presents no prob- 
lem. All you need is a scale and a man 
who can read and write. 


The standard expenses involve some- 
what more trials. In order for the test 
to be presented to you in per hundred- 
weight figures as simply as possible, 
the expense figures must be converted 
into standards. Standards are simply 
means of measurement or bases of 
measurement. The 300 bricks a day that 
Dr. Butz spoke about was a standard. 
The old standard used to be 1,100 bricks 
a day. They just adopted a new stand- 
ard. They are both standards. In the 
cost test, the direct expenses are so 
much per hundredweight, or the per 
hundredweight figure is the standard. 


The direct expenses are labor, spices, 
(Continued on page 75.) 
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seasoning ingredients, casings and car- 
tons. The direct expenses may be re- 
duced to so much per hundredweight by 
means of either a test or formula. You 
can get a dependable standard for the 
supplies and seasoning merely by using 
a formula and allowing for any break- 
age, as in the case of casings. 

Labor must be developed by test. 
Now, you just can’t take a test on the 
labor and then say that is it. You have 
first got to prove that test. On this chart 


BOLOGNA LABOR COST 








Hours Wage Labor 
Labor Required Rate Cost 
Chopping & Grinding.$ .33 $1.35 $ .45 
DE icctievohe ees 2.40 1.37 3.28 
Prepare Casings ...... 67 1.32 .88 
Linking and Tying.... 2 
PT ceseetececes tea ee — 
DE scoeensnrsocese 12 1.50 18 
Branding & Weighing... .67 1.38 92 
DEE sccesncssccece aes ‘ 
Total Direct Labor Cost $5.71 
Pounds of Sausage Produced 3202 
Cost per hundredweight $1.78 
(Figures for illustration only) 








I have indicated at the far side the labor 
cost at our plant for making bologna 
sausage. All we had to do to get the 
direct labor test was send a clerk up to 
the sausage department with a pad and 
a pencil and tell him to take down the 
names of the employes and the amount 
of time they spend in each of the opera- 
tions in the plant in making that sau- 
sage. We then grouped those into cer- 
tain classifications simply to be able to 
compare them with tests that we might 
make at a future time. 


If you will look over there, you will 


see that in the chopping and grinding 
they use 0.33 of a man-hour. Well, that 
represents two people working ten 
minutes each and, put on an hourly 
basis, it was one-third of an hour. The 
average rate for those two people is 
$1.35. That means the cost for that 
sausage meat chopping and grinding 
operation is 45c. 

The same with stuffing, 2.4 hours, 
represented by six people working 18 
minutes, at $1.37 per hour average, 
making the total cost of that stuffing 
operation $3.28. 

The sum total of those operations 
comes to $5.71 and the sausage pro- 
duced, after allowing for shrinkage and 
breakage, was 320 lbs. The cost per 
hundredweight was $1.78. Now, we can 
check that test if we want to. We 
checked it once before and we found 
that it was comparatively close. But 
you can’t use that figure in cost figur- 
ing. If you do use that figure just that 
way, you will never make any money. 
You can’t recover your cost unless you 
allow for the time that the cost clerk 
was not able to measure. What time 
would that be? There is the time be- 
tween jobs. Somebody has to stand that 
time between operations. There is the 
time washing pans for cooking, wash- 
ing the racks for smoking, general 
clean-up. There is the time of the super- 
visor. None of that time is in there. 
So the second thing to do is to prove 
these figures and reconcile them with 
the weekly payroll. When you get the 
figures reconciled, then you know they 





are right and you can go ahead and use 
them. 

That reconciliation is shown on my 
left. The bologna sausage in this case 
weighed 5,400 lbs. The Viennas were 
13,600 lbs., and you go down and list 
all the products you have. That repre- 
sents your total production for the 
week. Our cost test showed that $1.78 
per cwt. was the figure that we should 
use for the sausage. A similar test for 
Viennas showed $2.68, and so on down. 





WEEKLY LABOR RECORD 
SAUSAGE DEPARTMENT 








WK. ENDING: MARCH 20, 1948 
. — J 2 
ae? & | a~ 
23 § Bos 
c= a 4c 
z= = = 
Product 25 ” = 
Bologna ........ 5,400 $1.78 $ 96.12 $2.09 
Viennas ........ 13,600 2.68 364.48 3.15 
Total Direct Labor .75,208 $1,279.52 
Indirect Labor (Sausage 
Dept. Only) 
Foreman’s Salary $75.00 
Clean-Up . ; 36.00 
Handling Material 45.00 156.00 
Total labor at Standard $1,435.52 
Actual labor per Payroll 1,501.44 
Under Absorbed labor $ 65.92 
Pet. Over Standard 4% 





We multiply the number of pounds pro- 
duced by the standard cost and get 
the amount of labor that we should 
have spent for those operations that 
are listed. We add them up. Then we 
add the indirect expenses as we have 
measured them. There is the salary of 
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| the foreman, and we measure all the 





other jobs that we know about and add 
them together and we get that amount. 
Then, according to our figures, the 
weekly payroll should have been 
$1435.52. According to the books, the 
actual payroll was $1501.44. We had 
$65.92 worth of unabsorbed burden. We 
should adjust the standards to take 
care of the indirect expenses and the 
unidentifiable expenses that aren’t 
shown, so what you do is divide this 
$1501 by the $1279, the total direct 
labor, and get a percentage, and it will 
surprise you how close to 20 per cent 
it will run generally. In our plant for 
that particular week it ran about 17.8, 
so if you increased the standard of 
$1.78 by that 17 per cent, you had a 
figure that you could use in your cost 
figuring. 

Now, as long as wage rates stay the 
same and as long as the volume of 
production does not vary greatly from 
the amount produced at the time you 
made this reconciliation, you can use 
that standard, and if you base your sell- 
ing prices on it I know that you can do 
it with comfort. But so many companies 
forget about this adjustment. They just 
allow 10 per cent or some other figure 
of increase, and it is not enough. You 
have to tie these tests in with your 
actual records to know that they are 
all right. 


Distribution of Overhead 


The overhead expenses are not quite 
as simple as this one. This is really 
easy, and any good accountant can do 
it with hardly any trouble, but the 
overhead expenses really involve a 
problem. 


I am not going to put these figures 
on the board to show you how to do 
this as a cost accountant would do it. 
I just want to show you approximately 
how the cost accountant approaches this 
problem, so you will know that when 
the cost accountant gives you the 
answer, it is going to be fair to 
middling right. The overhead expenses 
are all those that can’t be charged di- 
rectly, and, to make the thing simple, 
I will take those overhead expenses 
that you recognize quickly. What you 
do is take your financial statement, put 
them all down there, and then you know 
that whatever you get out of this thing 
it is going to tie up with your general 
accounting record. 

The first thing to do is list all of 
your expenses, account for everything, 
so that when you get done this is the 
total that shows up in your financial 
statement. The next step is to indicate, 
if you do not have a departmental ac- 
counting system, what departments you 
want to figure costs for. You have beef, 
pork, sausage, lard, tallow and the rest 
of it. We will just indicate a couple. 

It simplifies the work if you will put 
a couple of auxiliary departments up 
there, for example, the rent and the 
heat and the taxes. It will simplify it 
somewhat if you will add, in addition to 
those product departments, auxiliary 
departments. Now, we accumulate ex- 





penses such as building expenses, power 
house, laundry, etc., and the first step 
is to distribute the expenses that yoy 
have on the left across the departments 
that you have across the sheet on some 
kind of a basis that will give you a 
reasonable approximation of the way 
they should be apportioned. It isn’t 
really a hard job. The direct labor ex. 
penses may be taken directly from the 
payroll records. The packages, spices, 
etc., may be distributed according to 
formula. 

Fuel, light and water, in our plant, 
we distribute on the basis of the en. 
giheer’s estimate. You can get meters 
but I think you can get a reasonably 
accurate figure if you have a good plant 
engineer and let him do some work on 
the problem. 

Insurance, real estate taxes and de- 
preciation, we distribute on the basis 
of the space occupied in the building, 

Administrative expenses, we dis- 
tribute among the departments on the 
amount of direct labor they have. 

Selling expenses, we apportion among 
the departments on the basis of dollars 
of sales. 


Now, those aren’t the only bases of 
apportionment but they serve to illus- 
trate the approach to the problem. It 
is no trick at all to compute the bases. 
You know what your labor is anyway 
in each department. All you need to do 
to find the floor space is to get a map 
of your building. Lacking that, you can 
take a ruler and go around and measure 
it. The sales are available from your 
sales analysis and most of you will 
have that. The problem is really just 
to sit down and do it. 

After the distribution is made, then 
you accumulate under each department 
the total expenses in each and if you 
summarize those and relate those ex- 
penses to the production, you will get 
a figure that might look like this one. 
In the sausage department, for the sake 





SAUSAGE DEPARTMENT 
Cost 


Amount Per Cwt 


Tetal Pounds Produced.......4,000,000 
Plant Overhead ...............$ 60,000 $1.50 
Gen-ral & Administrative..... 50,000 1.25 
Selling Expense ...... 70,000 1.75 
$180,000 $3.85 
Direct Labor ...... . 100,000 
Total Dept. Expense. . $280,000 
(Figures for illustration only) 


of illustration, let’s say that during this 
period there were 4,000,000 lbs. pro- 
duced. The plant overhead, which is 
really only the plant figures that are 
summarized here, grouped together, 
might be $60,000. The general adminis- 
trative expenses grouped together from 
this same work sheet might be $50,000. 
The sales expense, $70,000. The sum 
total of everything in that department 
would then add up to $180,000, all the 
overhead expenses, and relating those 
expenses to the production gives you 
the cost per hundredweight for each 
item. 

In your cost test, these are the figures 
that appear on the sheet. It really is 
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STAMP BRANDING 


Perfect for Ingredients Marking 
















For ingredients marking of standard 
sausage products whose formulas 
do not change, the No. 82 Great 
Lakes Brander is ideal. Makes a 
clean, handsome imprint that does 
not smear or blur; also ideal for 
brand-marking sausage with com- 
pany nome or trademark. Hand en- 
graved marking dies screw 
on center post without tools, 
are easily interchanged. En- 
closed heating element. 
Write! 


NO. 82 BRANDER, $11.00 
Branding Dies Extra 
(1S or 230 volts) | 








With Great Lakes changeable ingredients branders, featur- 
ing exclusive interchangeable word slugs, any sausage 
formula can be set up and imprinted. Full details in our new 
catalog! 


GREAT LAKES BRANDING INKS 


GUARANTEED “NONE BETTER” 


GREAT LAKES 


STAMP & MFG. CO. 


@ America’s Leading Makers of Meat Branders, Inks & Supplies 
2500 IRVING PARK ROAD * CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
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an over-simplified explanation of the 
problem, but your accountant will, I 
think, know how to do it. 


One of the by-products of an analysis 
like this—and by-products are so much 
a part of the meat packing industry that 
we have them even in the accounting 
department—is that we develop operat- 
ing standards that may be used to test 
efficiency in the various departments 
and, to make the most of your account- 
ing, I think you would want to check 
these standards against actual per- 
formance. 

For example, in the sausage depart- 
ment, the $65 that we had left over un: 
absorbed might indicate how effectively 
the sausage foreman was running his 
department. If he has $365 left over, 
you may want to question him and see 
what is going on, find out what the 
problem is, for there would be one if 
there was that much variation. There 
may be a good reason for it, but what 
you are trying to do is to find out the 
reason for the variation. 


Detailed Records Kept 


In our plant we used to keep a record 
of the cost of the water which we 
consumed each month. We didn’t relate 
that to a standard, that is, we didn’t 
figure out that the cost should have 
been $400.02; we just kept a record. 
It was running $400, $420, $430, and we 
just put it in a little book and the gen- 
eral manager would take a look at it at 
the end of each month. Last fall that 
figure jumped from $420 to $615 or 
some such thing and the general mana- 
ger called our attention to it in the 
accounting department and wanted to 
know if we could figure out what the 
reason for this increase was. Was it in 
production or what? 


The cost accounting department spent 
some time on it, but before getting the 
answer, we got another water bill and it 
was over $600, which checked with the 
month before. Well, we never did 
definitely determine what the cause of 
the additional water cost was, but we 
did, through the use of standards show- 
ing how much our consumption should 
have been, convince the water and light 
department that an adjustment was due, 
and they made it for us. They changed 
all the meters and since that time we 
have had no trouble, so I assume it 
was a matter of registration in the 
meter. But the point is that we got 
some money back from the city because 
we were able to prove to them that, 
within reason, we should only have used 
two-thirds as much water as the bill 
actually showed we did use. 


Record of Yields 


Another by-product of this sort of 
thing in our plant is a record of yields. 
We keep a record of the yields on every 
product that we produce. In the case of 
smoked hams, we have the yield from 
green to cured weight and from cured 
weight to smoked weight, and then from 
smoked weight back to green weight 
on each lot. 


About three weeks ago we had occa- 
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sion to push the smokehouse depart- 
ment to capacity and our smokehouse 
man, knowing we were being pushed 
pretty hard, conceived the idea of in- 
creasing the volume by cutting down 
on the time they were in smoke and 
compensating for the shorter smoke by 
a higher temperature. Well, he didn’t 
say anything to anybody. At least he 
had ideas; that is something we can say 
for him, but he just went ahead and did 
that. On the yield sheet we showed an 
excessive shrink of almost 5 per cent. 
On today’s market, 5 per cent repre- 
sents about 2%c a pound that it cost 
us to have that fellow make that ex- 
periment. We caught it in time to keep 
him from doing any further damage and 
he changed his ideas. If we hadn’t had 
that little sheet I don’t know how long 
it would have gone on before we would 
have stumbled onto it. 

Another field in which you might de- 
velop standards—and this is really an 
opportunity for the cost accountant to 
contribute to the management of the 
company—is in the field of distribution. 
How could you better control the ac- 
tivities of your selling department than 
by knowing and comparing actual re- 
sults of each route with standards for 
the tonnage produced, the sales per 
week, the number of orders per week, 
the number of calls per day or per week, 
the margin per hundredweight, the sell- 
ing cost per hundredweight, the de- 
livery cost per hundredweight?. I tell 
you I know that the larger packers are 
devoting a great deal of attention to, 
and placing a great deal of emphasis 
upon, that particular aspect of account- 
ing. 

To get the maximum value from your 
cost accounting, you executives should 
insist upon more cost figuring and more 
standards, more operating standards. If 
you do that, I know that you will at 
least avoid part of the confusion which 
Mr. Butz mentioned. 


CHAIRMAN CODLING: Are there 
any questions you want to ask any of 
these gentlemen here, or is there any 
help they can render you? 

MR. SMITH: I don’t want to ask any 
questions right now, but maybe some- 
body else would like to ask a few. If 
you do, I have some experts and they 
are getting out of this pretty lightly 
unless you ask some questions. Well, 
I guess everybody knows everything 
he wants to know. 

CHAIRMAN CODLING: Don’t hesi- 
tate to ask questions if there is any- 
thing you want to know. Maybe these 
experts ean help you. 

JOHN E. THOMPSON: One very 
simple question. We happen to be in a 
business that is concerned essentially 
with the slaughter of hogs. We know 
what we pay for a hog, but just as soon 
as we hang him on a rail and drain out 
his blood, it is a different story. Carry- 
ing out that step we have a hog broken 
down into a lot of different cuts. How do 
we attach a value or a cost to that from 
which we can figure the price we hope 
to realize and thereby in some way | 
measure the actual yield we get? | 
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10,000 LBS. PER HOUR: Rated capacity 
of VOTATOR lard processing unit 
only 8’ 10” wide and 9’ 5)” long. 


...it’s a fact, proved by numerous 
successful installations. 

VoraTor lard processing appara- 
tus chills, agitates, plasticizes on a 
continuous basis, as the material 
flows through the closed, controlled 
mechanism. Hot fat is pumped in 
at one end and, in seconds, comes 
out the other, finished lard! 

Terrific volume is chalked up in 
relation to use of floor space, man 
hours, refrigeration. Time and tem- 
perature cycles, aeration, and other 
factors are precisely regulated. 
“Weather” problems, waste, and 
spoilage are eliminated. 

Uniformly white, smooth, creamy 
lard is processed at negligible cost 
per pound. 

THE GIRDLER CORPORATION, VOTATOR DIVISION 
Louisville 1, Kentucky 


150 Broadway, New York City 7 * 2612 Russ Bidg. 
San Francisco 4 * 505 Forsyth Bidg., Atlanta 3 





5000 LBS. PER HOUR: Rated capacity of 
VOTATOR lard processing unit only 
7’ 4” wide and 8’ 10” long. 












3000 LBS. PER HOUR: Rated capacity of 
VOTATOR lard processing unit only 
5’ 2” wide and 6/ 2” long. 

VoTaTor ts a trade mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Of.) 
applying only to products of The Girdler Corporation. 


LARD PROCESSING APPARATUS 
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MR. SMITH: There is no such thing 
as the cost of a pork loin. That is what 
you are trying to ask us to produce for 
you. Now, we have a technique for doing 
that. Really, what it amounts to is mak- 
ing a hog cutting test. Let’s ask some 
of these experts. 

EXPERT: The industry has never 
worked out, as far as I know, how to 
indicate any profit and loss from the 
killing and cutting on through to the 
final sale. It hasn’t tried to do anything 
with the products sold fresh or anything 
going into sausage or processed meats. 


MR. THOMPSON: Well, how may we 
evaluate the performance of our buying 
and selling departments? 

MR. SMITH: If you want to do it 
from day to day, you do it with a hog 
killing test. If you are trying to check 
the performance of your buyer, you can 
give him a test based on today’s market, 
indicating that “this is what you can get 
for hogs,” and you can see whether or 
not he can buy hogs in conformity with 
that test. That doesn’t mean that he is 
actually going to be able to do it, but 
you can check how nearly he can do it. 
At least he will know what he must buy 
hogs for in order to come out. Is that 
what you have in mind? 

MR. THOMPSON: That is partly it, 
but the hog cutting test seems to in- 
corporate not only the buyer’s ability 
but also the salesman’s ability to get a 
price. I was wondering if these gentle- 


men could offer any way of separating 
the ability of the buyer to buy and the 
ability of the sales department to sell. 

MR. SMITH: No, I don’t believe there 
is any way you could do that. It seems 
to me—this isn’t intended in any way 
to be a facetious remark—but it seems 
to me to try to determine which is the 
most important part of a house, the 
roof or the foundation. 

MEMBER: I don’t think you can do 
that very well on hogs. It is practical 
as far as beef is concerned, because you 
have more or less standard yields set 
up for what steers should yield, whether 
they be Choice, Good or Commercial. I 
don’t think that is necessarily true of 
hogs. You can judge when you do weigh 
a hog off the killing floor and you can 
have a guide to yields in that fashion, 
but that is about as far as you can go. 

MR. THOMPSON: We do keep care- 
ful yield records and pride ourselves 
on our yield records, yet if we have a 
lot of hogs that turn up yielding 68 
when we expected them to yield 70, how 
do we evaluate that? 


MR. SMITH: You can get the dressed 
cost per hundredweight, which involves 
both the cost and yield, and that is 
what we should compare. In other 
words, you might ask your buyer, “Well, 
if you bought these hogs cheaper, what 
should the dressed cost be?” After all, 
that is what you are interested in. 


MR. THOMPSON: We have the 





dressed cost on a lot of hogs that may 
or may not yield cuts comparable in 
value to those from another group of 
hogs. I am apparently not making my- 
self clear. What I am trying to put 
across is that a lot of hogs bought to 
yield may not be the same lot of hogs 
which will bring the price as finished 
cuts, due to overly fat hams or some- 
thing and the low value of the fat. 


MR. SMITH: I don’t think that ac- 
tually you can trace it down that far. 

EXPERT: I think this, that if your 
buyer gives you his estimate of what 
that dressed cost is going to be, then 
you can compare that with your actual 
dressing cost after the hogs are hung. 

MR. THOMPSON: Thank you. That 
is our general method. I was wondering 
whether there was some Houdini for- 
mula that we could throw at this. 

MR. SMITH: Are there some other 
questions? These fellows haven't 
worked very hard. 

MEMBER: I would like to throw 
something into the record here that in- 
terests me. You brought out the differ- 
ence between the standard costs and 
your actual as far as labor is concerned. 
In talking to a lot of accountants and 
a lot of other people in the industry, I 
think few of them realize how high 
these so-called indirect costs really are. 
In the form, you have wage rates per 
hour. We might start out with a stand- 


(Continued on page 162.) 
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ASMUS pices swcer RED PEPPERS 


® improve your products. 
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Processed to a correct 
tenderness in their own 
juices (no salt added!) 












Write us today and learn 
about our plan to cover 
your annual requirements 
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d production, the new Townsend 
“and sure without damaging a single 
acon. Simple in design, few moving parts 
to maintain arid keep clean. Takes only 30 in. by 36 in. floor 
space. Eagy to operate, no special skill required. An average 


operator soon gets top-production. On higher 





yield alone, the Townsend Bacon Skinner pays 
for itself in a very short time. Send NOW for 


cost-saving data per thousand bellies. 








Here’s the all-around machine that has revolutionized the 
skinning of pork cuts. Handles ’em all — large or small. 
Hams, picnics, shoulders, hocks, jowls, backs — all can be 
skinned and fleshed for as little as 'c per lb. including 
labor. Match that against the customary 4%4c per Ib. and 
you see how the Townsend Model 27 saves operating costs. 
Production per hour goes up, because cuts require no 
special preparation. An operator of average ability merely 
feeds cuts into the machine which skins and fleshes com- 
pletely. Result: A finished job comparable to wet flesh- 
ing, yet no water used. Cost-records in more than 600 
plants, including America’s largest, show that the Town- 
send Model 27 can help keep your provision department 
in competitive cost-position—with increased manufactur- 


ing profit. Write for complete cost and production figures. 
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C. FEAGAN: At our central di- 
e vision meeting a group of proc- 


essors got together and discussed some 
of the problems that are confronting us. 
This subject of modern trends, I think, 
is more or less a misnomer, but the 
thought that we had in mind was to fit 
into the NIMPA picture in our own 
right. 


The next thing was this talk. It shows 
you the kind of an organization NIMPA 
is. It really exemplifies true American- 
ism. In other 
words, no matter 
how small you are 
or how large you 
are, you have got 
a voice in the or- 
ganization and you 
have got a right to 
get up and express 
it. There are many 
processors in the 
organization who 
are far better qual- 
ified than I am be- 
cause we are just a 
little insignificant 
part of it, but we 
do feel that 
NIMPA as a whole can go forward and 
do more if the processor gets the proper 
recognition. 


Now, all the way through—I have 
been with NIMPA since we started—at 
no time were we given a real voice. It 
has always been the slaughterer and 
taking care of the hides, the inedibles, 
the rendering and those problems. Nat- 
urally, they are the major problems, 
but, on the other hand, there are a lot of 
slaughterers here who are dependent on 
us to take a great percentage of their 
production. At the same time there are 
a number of slaughterers that have a 
kitchen of their own and they are de- 
pendent upon the processor to take a 
percentage, and the thought that was in 
our minds down there, we have gone 
along and we have supported everything 
that they have asked us to support, 
right straight down the line. Many of 
these things were not for the benefit of 
the processor but they were greatly for 
the benefit of the slaughterer. All we 
ask is that we work together. I think, 


H. C. FEAGAN 
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personally, that we have a place in this 
organization, and we have an outstand- 
ing place. We should have, I think, a 
little committee that meets and works 
these problems out. Personally, I can’t 
see that this great nation of ours is go- 
ing to hell, even though some of our 
leadership may be trying to take us 
there, but I believe we are on the side 
of the fence, not where Mr. LaRoe is, 
but I believe we are on that other side, 
and that on these problems we ought to 
sit down together and work them out. 

I know for a fact there are slaugh- 
terers who are operating their own 
kitchens and they have got processors 
in their own community and they won’t 
sell to them at a fair price. By that, I 
mean they don’t like that competition. 
They would rather ship it a distance to 
avoid that. 


Better Cooperation Needed 


Now, gentlemen, you know that is 
damn selfish and that doesn’t go. We 
are having to go out and support not 
only our—we will call them enemies— 
but yours, too, in doing a certain 
amount of business with some of the big 
packers. And they have no respect for 
you or me. If we work together as was 
suggested and set up a committee, let’s 
make it a clearing house so that any of 
the members that are looking for an 
outlet can pass through and work in 
harmony with one another. I believe 
that will have a tendency to accomplish 
some of the things that NIMPA has 
always had in mind, keeping the little 
fellow in business rather than driving 
him out. 


You would be surprised at the num- 
ber of processors that are members of 
NIMPA and I would like to see if we 
couldn’t set it up in such a way that 
they do have representation. I know in 
our central division we were fortunate 
in electing a couple of processors and 
I know that they are going to work with 
the board as a whole and they are 
going to work for the good of the proc- 
essor and, by doing that, they are work- 
ing for the good of all of us, and that is 
one of the reasons why I still believe 
and they believe that we should give 
some serious thought to making a place 


Processor Represents 
Important Segment in 
Industry; Problems 


Require Cooperation 


H. C. FEAGAN, Skipper Meat Products Co. 





in the organization for the proper rec- 
ognition of the processor. 


MR. LaROE: Will you excuse me? I 
just wanted to make a little comment 
here. I have always felt, ever since 
NIMPA was started, that the proces- 
sors are an important part of the whole 
picture. Goodness knows that I have 
learned from my contact with the in- 
dustry that sausage making is one of 
the most important features of the 
whole industry, but I do want to throw 
this constructive thought out to the 
sausage makers. We don’t hear from 
them nearly as much as we should. In 
my office in Washington the slaughter- 
ers are always dropping in, those in- 
terested in cattle, those interested in 
hogs, those interested in lard. They are 
continually dropping in, but a sausage 
maker never comes near my office. 


Now, I think that—and I don’t say 
this in a critical way, Mr. Feagan—but 
I think you can help NIMPA a whole lot 
by getting the sausage makers or the 
processors, rather, to bring their prob- 
lems to us, let us know what their prob- 
lems are. I am only speaking now for 
the law department of NIMPA, but I 
can’t help the sausage makers or the 
processors if they won’t bring their 
problems to me. I can’t help and Mr. 
Heinemann can’t help the independent 
processor if he never sees him. Now, 
can’t you do more to get your own peo- 
ple to bring their problems to us and 
to integrate themselves into us? I think 
you may have given, unintentionally, 
the impression that we are trying to 
push you to one side. What we are try- 
ing to do is welcome you to come for- 
ward, if I give the right impression. 


MR. FEAGAN: No, Mr. LaRoe, we 
don’t feel that way. In talking to these 
processors, it seems as though they 
have been, well, you may say weak, be- 
cause of the fact that they have not 
expressed themselves. Now, there has 
been no time. I know how busy both 
you and Mr. Heinemann have been any 
time that any of us were down there at 
Washington with any problem, but the 
only thought is that there are a num- 
ber of processors sitting out in this au- 


(Continued on page 86.) 
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You'll Never Need To Replace 
ZONOLITE* 


BRAND 


VERMICULITE 


COLD STORAGE 








INSULATION 





Permanent as the earth itself—the first cost 
is never increased by need for replacement or 
repair when you use Zonolite Vermiculite in- 
sulation. Feather-light, inorganic, the inert 
grains of Zonolite are fire-proof, rot-proof, 
termite-proof, vermin-proof. Penny for penny, 
inch for inch, Zonolite Cold Storage Insulation 
Saves you money. 


USE IN CONCRETE OR AS FILL 


Structural Insulation! Zonolite Insulated Con- 
crete for walls, for floors, for roofs, with match- 
less insulating quality. A Zonolite mix, poured 
1 in. thick, can equal the insulating value of 26 
inches ordinary concrete! 
Refrigeration Fill! You simply pour Zonolite 
Vermiculite between sidewalls, above ceilings, 
or beneath floors. The gleaming grains reflect 
heat, the billions of dead air spaces repel heat 
passage. Won’t pack, mat, or hold moisture. 
No other insulating material offers Cold 
Storage all this—yet these are not all the cold 
storage advantages Zonolite Insulation offers 
you. Get the full facts today. Write for our new 
ad “Zonolite Cold Storage Insulation.” It’s 
ree. 


*Zonolite is the registered trade-mark of Zonolite Company 


ZONOLITE 
COMPANY 


Dept. NP-48, 


135 S. La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Ill. 






ZONOLITE COMPANY 
Dept. NP-48, 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Please rush complete details about ( ) Zonolite 


Granular Fill, ( ) Zonolite Plaster, ( ) Zonolite 
Concrete. 








SEE YOUR LOCAL LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIAL DEALER 
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The New 
WEST ATOMIZER 


for Insect Control! 


The revolutionary new West Atomizer, used with West 
Vaposector Fluid*, is no “hit-or-miss” method. It’s sure— 
quick—guaranteed to kill crawling and flying insects in 
large plants where perishables are processed or beverages 
bottled. 

The West Atomizer dispenses an ““Atomized Fog” which 
penetrates into such “hidden breeding places” as your 
plant’s smallest cracks and crevices. It destroys insect life 
from egg to adult. The West Atomizer is automatic and 
easy to operate—a permanent installation which pays for 
itself in time, money, and product saved. 





A prompt, dramatic demonstration by one of 
West’s trained specialists will quickly convince 
you! MAKE US PROVE WHAT WE SAY! 
WRITE US ON YOUR BUSINESS LETTER- 
HEAD NOW! 











* West Vaposector Fluid is obtainable in non-inflammable, odorless and regular 
forms. Non-toxic as well as non-staining, West Vaposector Fluid is unsurpassed 
in insect killing efficiency and economy. 


PRODUCTS THAT PROMOTE SANITATION 


WES .5i17 


42-16 WEST ST., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 
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Let’s Keep Our Nets Beneath Us! 


Selfishness is a tornado that blows 
everything decent. to smithereens. 
Man, as a rule, is plagued with selfish- 
ness. If you think we are wrong, let’s 
see. 


Somebody yells “Fire” and what do we 
do? We hop in our old tin lizzie and try 
to beat the fire engines to the burning 
building with a secret hope within us 
that the fire will be a big one. 


If we go to the auto races at Indianap- 
olis, there are a few of us who entertain 
a secret wish that daredevils will ride 
the speedway and that probably some- 
one might be killed. 


It is the same with some of us at least 
when we go to the air races. Maybe 
two planes will crash and fall in flames. 
At a prize fight, the bloodier the battle, 


the lustier we scream for more. 


Everyone would rather see the man on 
the flying trapeze do his stunts without 
a net beneath him because if he missed 
only once, he would probably fall to his 
death on the ground below. 


Such is the selfishness in man. God cre- 
ated us in His own image and He gave 
us an abundance of everything; two eyes 
when we could get along fairly well 
with one; two ears, two legs, two hands, 
two lungs, and yet millions go through 
life with one of each. We are still 


AMALGAMATED MEAT 


not satisfied. We also want selfishly 
that which the other fellow possesses. 


Good employers’ associations and good 
labor unions are very benevolent insti- 
tutions in the particular industries in 
which both groups are engaged. When 
one understands the other, with fair and 
seasoned leaders on both sides, a great 
deal is contributed to humanity because 
we think in terms of the whole group 
and not the individual. Man’s selfish- 
ness is thereby lessened greatly. 


The Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America 
for fifty years has operated in the meat 
and allied trades in a most unselfish 
way. With the eyes God gave us we have 
tried to see things worthwhile in the 
structural set-up of employer groups. 
We have used our ears to listen to rea- 
son. We have used our hands skillfully 
at the trade. We have used our legs to 
trod to many conferences with our em- 
ployers so that strikes could be averted 
and a mutual and satisfactory settlement 
of our problems effected. 


This has been our purpose in the past 
and it will continue to be our purpose 
in the future. A little more faith in each 
other and there would be less selfish- 
ness in the world. Let’s keep our nets be- 
neath us so that if either of us accidentally 
fall, our injuries will not be fatal. 


CUTTERS AND BUTCHER 


WoRKMEN OF NorTH AMERICA 


201 NORTH WELLS STREET 


EARL W. JIMERSON, Int'l. President . 


. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PATRICK E. GORMAN, Int'l. Secretary-Treasurer 
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dience now and the only thought that I 
want to get across to them is that 
NIMPA is not for any one group, re- 
gardless. It is for all of us, and we have 
got to express ourselves. I know that 
by so doing we will get that recognition 
and I believe that we can bring about a 
feeling within the organization that is 
going to mean a lot to NIMPA, just by 
associating together and trying to do 
business among ourselves. 

I talked to several men here this 
morning and yesterday that are looking 
for outlets for certain cuts. Now, we 
shouldn’t have that. We should, and we 
can, by working together, overcome all 
of that, and we have got—if you want 
to term it selfish, all right—but we have 
got to be for our own first. That is my 
feeling on it and regardless of what 
part of the country we are located in, 
there are always some processors there 
who belong to NIMPA and there are 
slaughterers there that belong to 
NIMPA, and let’s get together and 
work that out, because I feel certain 
that in the future the processor is going 
to have a place. He has had a place in 
NIMPA, but he is now going to take 
his place through being able to express 
himself, as we certainly can. 

I want to introduce Mr. Crayton. He 
is a processor. 

MR. CRAYTON: Mr. Feagan and 
gentlemen: 

I think it was a couple of years ago 
that Mr. Feagan called me and told me 
that NIMPA was an organization for 
the small processor. I had known him 
for several years, in fact, about ten 
years, and we had attended any number 
of meetings ‘ogether. I didn’t know just 
exactly why he wanted me to come up 
here, but thought maybe he needed me 
and some others here for support. 

Well, I certainly will go on record as 
supporting Mr. Feagan, because I think 
everyone understands what he is trying 
to do, and he is heart and soul in this 
organization. He definitely has a feel- 
ing that the small packer, working 
closely with the small processor, can 
do a better job for both. I have seen 
this particular thing demonstrated in 
our relationship in Cleveland. Both of 
us are in the sausage business and dur- 
ing the war many times we traded meat 
and other things in order to keep our 
plants going from time to time, and I 
am sure that that particular thing is a 
demonstration of the larger thing that 
he has in mind by bringing the proc- 
essor and the packer closer together. 

We specialize in 1-lb. packages of 
sausage meat. We probably are using 
about 20,000 lbs. of regular pork trim- 
mings per week, and my relationship 
with Mr. Feagan and understanding of 
what he is trying to do within this or- 
ganization is such that I certainly sup- 
port him and feel that it is something 
that will work for the good of everyone. 
There is no question about the impor- 
tance of people getting together. There 
is no question about the value that my 
organization has attained by being a 
member of the NIMPA organization, 
through their weekly bulletins. From 
time to time we have been able to insert 
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COMPANY DELEGATIONS, FAMILIES AND FRIENDS 


1. A group in the hospitality room of Cus- 
tom Food Products, Inc., Chicago, included 
(left to right): Mrs. Karl Zimmermann, F. 
J. Potts of Custom Food Products, Karl 
Zimmermann, jr., Mrs. M. Krauss, and Karl 
Zimmermann of Schrader’s Meat Products, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

2. Covington, Ky., is represented in this 
group consisting of Clarence Rice, secretary 
of C. Rice Packing Co., Mrs. Clarence Rice, 
Mrs. William Hickey, Mrs. Bernard Rice, 
and Bernard Rice, president, Blue Grass 
Provision Co. 

3. T. R. and Mrs. Montes, Montes Packing 
Co., El Paso, Tex., with Mrs. and Mr. 
Albert Yonke of the Wilber Wiener Co., 
Wilber, Neb. 


4. The charming ladies of R. W. Tohtz & 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., get together in this 
group consisting of (left to right): Mes- 
dames H. O. Tohtz, E. J. Thomas, H. W. 
Tohtz, H. Becker, W. S. Jordan, and 
Standley Cash. 

5. Homer G. Nichols, president, and 
Homer G. Nichols, jr., secretary, Nichols- 
Foss Packing Co., Bay City, Mich.; Marvin 
J. Blackport and Thixton I. Springer, 
Blackport Commission Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; S. Dillon Foss, vice president and 
treasurer, Nichols-Foss Packing Co., and 
Charles W. Hess, Specialty Manufacturers 
Sales Co., Chicago. 

6. Ernie Todd, manager sausage sales, 
Stark-Wetzel & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Jim Baker, Jim Baker Associates, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis.; E. K. Wetzel, vice 
president, Stark-Wetzel & Co., Inc., and 
H. A. Dillon and C. J. Schuepbach, of 
Jim Baker Associates. 

7. Mrs. Earl Thompson, Chicago, who was 
in charge of women’s activities at the 


NIMPA convention, with Mrs. C. B. Heine- 


mann, wife of the NIMPA executive vice 
president, with three ladies of the Cincin- 
nati Butchers’ Supply Co. delegation, 
(standing) Mesdames Walter Hammann, 
W. R. Wildnauer, and Carl Schwing. 

8. R. J. Young, vice president, Young’s 
Packing Co., Inc., Decatur, Ill.; J. and 
Mrs. Mohay, Mohay’s Sausage Co., 
Springfield Ill.; J. Contantino, B. Con- 
stantino & Sons, Springfield, Ill.; Glenn 
Birnbaum, president, Virginia Packing Co., 
Virginia, Ill., and Mrs. Constantino. 


9. L. M. Stone, The Kroger Co., Cincin- 
nati, O.; S. Merdinger, general manager, 
and D. Merdinger, beef department, Siegel- 
Weller Packing Co., Chicago, IIll.; Benj- 
amin Zeleznik, Bronx Meat Co., New York 
City, arid Charles Pastoor, general man- 
ager, Grand Rapids Packing Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

10. Morrilton Packing Co., Morrilton, 
Ark., representatives: Earl Robertson, 
dealer; Major Lewis, buyer; Edward Ruff, 
sales manager; C. B. Allison, buyer, and 
Felix Schlosser, manager. 

11. Except for the third person from the 
left, this group represents American Pack- 
ing Co., St. Louis, Mo. Those pictured are: 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward W. Olszewski; T. F. 
Campbell of Marhoeffer Packing Co., Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Taylor Sweney, J. F. Dielenhein 
and Mrs. and Mr. Eugene F. Olszewski, 


American’s secretary-treasurer. 


12. New Orleans, La., representatives in- 
cluded: Jack Scariano, New Orleans 
Butcher’s Cooperative Abattoir, Inc.; A. J. 
Guillot, president and M. J. Janssen, 
Arthur J. Guillot, Inc.; Albert A. Frey, 
president, L. A. Frey & Sons, Inc.; E. A. 
Noble, Noble’s Butchers’ Supplies; B. G. 
Camel, treasurer, New Orleans Butcher’s 
Cooperative Abattoir, Inc. 





some of our wants in these bulletins 
and have gotten prompt replies to them, 
finding that those wants were ofttimes 
a Godsend to somebody else who had 
something that they wanted to move. I 
am sure that Mr. Feagan has the right 
spirit and the right idea about bringing 
about greater cooperation between the 
killer and the processor. 

MR. FEAGAN: Thank you, Mr. Cray- 
ton. 


In closing, there is only one thing 
that I wish to add and that is the sug- 
gestion that all the processors send to 
Mr. Heinemann their names. While they 
should have it down there, it is ques- 
tionable whether they do, because we 
are, I would say, careless about follow- 
ing up the correspondence that we re- 
ceive from the organization. It is just 
as Mr. LaRoe stated this morning about 
contacting our Senators and our Repre- 
sentatives and our Governors. 

I know that at this last meeting down 
there, Louis Kahn and the boys of the 
Kahn company put on a little party in 
Washington, inviting all of our repre- 
sentatives to it, and I am telling you 
the newspapers took that hook, line and 
sinker. It showed them that NIMPA, or 
at least part of NIMPA, was on the 
ball, and if we all work that way we 


can accomplish what we want. So if you 
will send your name in to Heinemann, 
then, as these meetings go on, our dif- 
ferent divisional meetings, we can have 
a real attendance there and get to know 
one another and respect one another. 
That is one of the things that I have 
found in my association. Maybe I am 
too blunt, but we don’t have the proper 
respect for the other fellows, and there 
is no reason why we shouldn’t because 
we are all dependent upon one another, 
whether we want to believe it or not. So 
do that and I think that at our next 
national meeting we can have a good 
representation and a good voice. 


CHAIRMAN CODLING: Thank you, 
Mr. Feagan. I think most of us here 
probably have experienced the same 
thing as you have. I know that 20 years 
ago we used to buy quite heavily from 
some of the large independent packers. 
He is, of course, willing to sell the 
slaughtering packer a certain percent- 
age of his product if he has no need 
for it himself, and after he builds an 
organization that can dispose of it, he 
feels that he can get more money out 
of it by processing it himself, so then 
he is out so far as offering products to 
you. Yes, I am very sympathetic. 


(Wednesday session begins on page 1.) 
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Model No. 64-G 
Fitted with, five approved type 
gas burners with one central 
pilot. Temperature control is 
set at desired heat and thermo- 
stat maintains an even temper- 
ature. 


Automatic. 


Now equipped with gear-cover. 


Special sizes built to your 
order. 


R. T. RANDALL & CO. 


Low INITIAL cost e 
Low OPERATING cost e 


HIGH EFFICIENCY 
A PERFECT COMBINATION THAT SPELLS P20/ééadde PRODUCTION 


Model No. 64-G RANDALL REVOLVING OVEN is designed and built for 
packers who have set their sights on the job of making a “normal profit” on a 
normal demand. Low cost, HIGH EFFICIENCY is RANDALL’S manufacturing 


formula. 


Sturdily built in one compact unit the door is placed at a “workable level” 
where workers can load and unload with minimum strain and effort. Each 
shelf is capable of holding eight 6-pound meat pans. The shelves revolve on 
an endless chain at a constant rate by power from a low-geared 4-h.p. electric 
motor, thus assuring steady production of uniformly baked product. 


x * OTHER FEATURES * * 


e Built-in dampers and safety flues. 
e Interior lighting. 

e Fully insulated. 

e Caster-equipped. 


e Drip pans furnished. 

e Finished in gray gloss enamel with 
black enamel trim. 

e Shipped set up, ready to operate. 


331-333 North Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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Casinc House 
Bentu. Levi & Co. Inc. 


NEW YORK 
BUENOS AIRES 





walanenen 


. 1882 OUR 677TH YEAR 1948 ~— 


Your patronage is sincerely appreciated. It shall be our aim to continue servicing 
the Meat Packing Industry with the same High Standard Product that period, 


yous confidence during these many past yours: 
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Adjustable '''ALL PURPOSE” Automatic 


TY SAUSAGE LINKER 


Portable MACHINE 


Man Hour and Space Saving SPECIFICATIONS 
Automatic Feeding f 2 
Uniformity of Size rm P vA 
Use of Unskilled Operators — cee 
Just Connect With Light Socket ‘ Height: $l, 


Capacity of 114 Links Per Minute Weight: 210 lbs. 
Any Length, 31/."" to 614” 


Any Diameter upto 2mm. Quer 1900 Ty Linkers tn Ure! 


Only a Minute to Change Sizes 


Used for Cellulose, Sheep, and Hog Casings 


LINKER MACHINES, INC, %2uistonszes: 
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Note What International Trucks Offer 








1. A Truck of the Right Size and Type for Every Job. 
2. Performance-Co-Ordination. 


3. Load-Co-Ordination. 


Yes, International Trucks are profit-makers for the 
three compelling reasons listed above. 

They're Performance-Co-Ordinated. That means 
they’re expertly fitted to their jobs. And that in 
turn means rock-bottom operating economy and 
long, trouble-free service. 

They're Load-Co-Ordinated. And that means an 
expert recommendation from your International 
Dealer or Branch about the exact amount of pay- 
load most profitable for your trucks on your jobs. 


International Load-Co-Ordination is based on 
the International Truck Point Rating System— 


INTERNATIONAL ‘ 


exclusive with International—and a scientific sys- 
tem (Note that!)—not guess work. 

So no matter what your truck problem, see your 
International Dealer or Branch —for the right 
trucks, expertly Performance-Co-Ordinated and 
Load-Co-Ordinated to your jobs. 


Motor Truck Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 






"hy Tune in James Melton 
on “Harvest of Stars!” 
CBS, Wednesday Night. 


"Tru cKs 
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Some Practical Ways 
of Disciplining Lard, 
the Meat Industry’s 
Problem Child 


ROY D. McCLAIN, Lima Packing Co. 





HE third session, Wednesday 
TT morning, was called to order at 

10:15 a.m., with President W. G. 
Mueller presiding. 

PRESIDENT W. G. MUELLER: 
Since this is my last appearance before 
you as your president, my duty this 
morning is to report to you the action 
of our national board at its meeting last 
night and to present the new officers 
for the ensuing year. 


I am never very happy in making a 
swan song and I certainly don’t intend 
to make one this morning. However, I 
feel I would be very ungrateful if I 
did not express to you and to the mem- 
bership of NIMPA, my thanks and my 
appreciation for the honor which you 
bestowed upon me last year and for 
the privilege which you gave me in 
serving as your president. It has been 
a delightful, pleasant year. I have had 
opportunities to make many ac- 
quaintances in the industry and I hope 
that whatever was done will redound 
to the ultimate benefit and success of 
this organization. 


Officers for 1948-9 


The board at its meeting last night 
re-engaged our general counsel, Wilbur 
LaRoe, jr. Our genial and lovable ex- 
ecutive vice president, assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer, the man 
with almost as many titles as a New 
Deal bureau, C. B. Heinemann, was re- 
elected to those positions. (A list of 
officers will be found on page 66.) 

W. F. Dixon, vice president of the 
Dixon Packing Co., Houston, Texas, was 
elected treasurer. 


W. C. Faulkner of the Columbus 
Packing Co., Columbus, Miss., was 
elected to the position of first vice 
president. 


Before I present our president-elect, 
I would like, in just a few words, to ex- 
press my keen appreciation of him. I 
know he will surely bring into this 
organization a young, fine fighting 
spirit. | have known our president-elect 
for a number of years. We have been 
associated together in many undertak- 
ings of this organization, and we have 
learned to know and like each other and 
we have become friends. He represents 
the kind of American spirit of which 
this country could use a great deal more 
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in present confused times and with the 
confused thinking that is going around 
all about us. His ancestry is sound 
pioneering stock that came into this 
country and fought and struggled and 
worked hard to attain what they have 
today. He has always been fair and just 
and honest in his decisions and in his 
opinions. He is overly frank at times, 
but if he believes what he believes, he 
will stick to it until the skin comes off. 
He is a fine fellow to have for you and 
a hell of a fellow to have agin’ you. It 
has been my good fortune for many 
years to have him for me and I, in turn, 
have been for him. 


Having had a successful father in the 
industry for many years, he left that 
homestead and moved into a foreign 
country, Texas, and there he estab- 
lished a business of his own. He and his 
brothers have been most successful. I 
am sure that NIMPA will be very, very 
successful this year under his ad- 
ministration and I, for one, will do all I 
can to help make it so. I would like to 
present to you at this time our new 
president, Henry Neuhoff, jr., president 
of Neuhoff Bros. Packers, Dallas, Texas. 

Henry, before I surrender the gavel 
of authority to you, I have only one 
comment. It will probably be the last 
time I can make it after you begin to 
swing this. I want to make it before I 
give it to you. I wonder if you all have 
noticed the selection of these officers? 
Our president, Henry Neuhoff, from 
Texas; our treasurer, Fred Dixon, from 
Texas; and our vice president, W. C. 
Faulkner, from Mississippi. If we 
haven’t sold this organization to the 
Rebels, I don’t know who has! 

PRESIDENT-ELECT HENRY NEU- 
HOFF: I deeply appreciate the honor 
that your board gave me last evening. 
I have always had NIMPA in my heart. 
I have worked for NIMPA from its very 
inception. I will continue to do that. I 
do ask the cooperation and the help of 
every member of NIMPA, that we may 
be strong and continue to grow. 

The agenda says that we will have a 
talk on “Lard, Problem Child of the 
Industry.” That is the subject up for 
discussion now and Mr. Roy McClain 
will lead the discussion, so without any 
further ado, I will turn the meeting 
over him and his assistants. 


| ag McCLAIN: Lard has always 
been a very favorite subject to me. 
In fact, my primary interest with the 
Lima Packing Co. is to sell merchandise 
and in years gone by, lard had always 
been a stumbling block. 

However, some ten to 12 years ago, 
the company made a sincere effort to 
improve the quality of the product and 
I have found over the period of years 
that we have certainly removed one 
headache, at least, from our packing- 
house sales problems. It was, and is, our 
opinion that the bulk of the lard 
processed by the industry is processed 
with the first thought in mind of mak- 
ing it the cheapest possible way, with 
very little, if any, thought given to 
what kind of a product the consumer 
actually wants and is willing to pay for. 
By that I mean not only the housewife 
but the baking industry, which is a 
large user of shortenings of all kinds. 


Learn What Consumer Wants 


So far as the domestic consumer is 
concerned, we all know that we have 
suffered from a very intense advertising 
campaign on the part of the vegetable 
shortening people. This, of course, has 
cut into the consumption of lard by 
the average housewife. Her consump- 
tion has also been reduced by the fact 
that she quite frequently gets a lard 
that is not at all a quality product and 
she classes all lard with the poor pound 
or two she might have purchased some 
weeks ago and has turned to vegetable 
shortening, which she can depend on 
for uniform quality. The fact that the 
vegetable shortening business is in the 
hands of two or three large corpora- 
tions makes it possible for them to ad- 
vertise to the consumer much more 
effectively than small packers can, 
which is a disadvantage and I do not 
know any formula to overcome it. How- 
ever, I do know that we can improve our 
product very decisively. This we in 
Lima have attempted and have suc- 
ceeded to a great extent—enough to 
meet the needs of the housewife for a 
quality product. 

As far as the baking industry is con- 
cerned, the potential it offers is very 
great. However, the packer should ap- 
proach the matter of the baking trade 


(Continued on page 95.) 
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Designed for Worker 
Protection 

Built for Hard Work 

Immediately available to you 

“Tailored” for your needs 

Priced right 








Cie 


SX aun 


STYLE K-76 
36” Wide 


0 


STYLE G-58 
33” Wide 


Every Sawyer apron is made 
from the best raw materials 
obtainable. Expert workman- 
ship and design assures you 
that a Sawyer apron really pro- 
tects the worker and gives 
maximum wear. 


When you buy a FROG Brand 
(Oiled) apron, you are sure of 
buying one of the best indus- 
trial aprons manufactured. 


THE 

H. M. SAWYER & SON CO. 
28 THORNDIKE STREET 
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DO YOU BELIEVE IN FIGURES? 


If you do you'll put your inquiries and offerings up to 
KEYSTONE—and the figures will prove it was wise. KEYSTONE 
BROKERAGE COMPANY is geared to give complete, prompt, 


/! 


cooperative service. 
Wire, phone or teletype us now. 


KEYSTONE BROKERAGE 


COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA: 


1737 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Rittenhouse 6-2062 


TELETYPEWRITER PH 261 


84 State Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 
CApitol 7-7062 
TELETYPEWRITER BS 515 








CHICAGO: 

141 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
WABash 8536 


TELETYPEWRITER CG 958 
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AUTOMATIC BEEF LANDER 


WITH SHOCK ABSORBER 




















Designed to bring new efficiency to your beef killing floor 


This lander is used for automatically landing cattle on bleeding rail 
in conjunction with No. 106 Hoist and No. 105 Roller Shackle or 
similar equipment. Has an inbuilt heavy coil steel spring to absorb 
shock and is equipped with magnetic starter and electric limit switch 


to control operations. 


When starting to hoist cattle the hook is in low position, where it 
engages guide block of roller shackle in the manner shown at illustra- 
tion at lower left. When the pickup reaches proper height the limit 
switch automatically stops the motor and applies the motor brake. 
The hoist switch is next used in reverse position, and the roller with 
its weight is then landed automatically on bleeding rail. As lowering 
continues the lander hook, disengages itself from 
guide block and shifts enough to one side to enable it 


to clear the guide block and descend for the next 





animal. A counterweight on lander hook facilitates 


this operation. 


Lander is regularly furnished with 
frame, guides, 25 feet of 34" BBB 
chain and hook. Finished with one 
coat of gray paint. When ordering 
or requesting estimate, supply pres- 
ent or proposed beam and hanger 


dimensions. 








i 


Electrical control 
as supplied with 
Left—tillustration shows lander in relation to tracking. The latter is shown for information No. 470 
only, and is not furnished with lander. 

Ilustration in circle at right shows counterweighted lander hook engaging roller frame of 





beef shackle. 
SPECIFICATIONS 
FRAME FRAME HEIGHT TO 
NUMBER LENGTH WIDTH HEIGHT TOP OF SHEAVE WEIGHT 
470 With Limit Switch and Magnetic 
ee ee ee 12%” "a 44” 453 Ibs. 
470-1 Without Electrical Controls............- 23” 12%” a 44” 437 Ibs. 





R. W. TOHTZ & CO. 4875 Easton Ave., St. Louis 13, Mo. 


Makers of R-W Packing Plant Machinery 
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from an angle of what does he want 
rather than what do we have. Again, 
most of us approach it from an angle 
of how cheaply can we make it and 
what price can we offer him. This, of 
course, in most instances does not in- 
terest him. The product we call lard 
is not usually satisfactory for use in a 
vast majority of bakery products. On 
the other hand, the vegetable shorten- 
ing industry has developed various 
types of vegetable shortenings to fill 
the needs of the baker for the various 
items that he makes, such as fried 
goods, high ratio cakes, sweet goods, 
and other products, each one of which 
requires a different type of shortening 
and we, as producers of lard, have not 
attempted to meet this requirement. 


The exact manner in which lard 
should be processed is ‘not for me to 
describe in detail. However, I can simply 
express a few opinions. First, the mat- 
ter of how much it costs to produce lard 
should be placed in a secondary posi- 
tion and the thought should always be 
in mind, “What does the consumer 
want?” After determining this, con- 
tact various equipment manufacturers 
for their thoughts on the matter and 
their cooperation. This, at least, is what- 
we have done, with what we feel con- 
siderable success. 


Study Various Methods 


Each packer, of course, must work 
out his own problems and determine 
what his immediate area requires, then 
proceed to work out methods of pro- 
ducing this type of shortening. 

As you all know, there are various 
methods of rendering lard. Some of 
them are as follows: Prime steam, open 
kettle, drip rendering or dry rendering. 
It is our opinion that the drip rendering 
method produces the best product and 
we have had very satisfactory results 
with this method for several years. I 
might add, in passing, that the yield 
from raw fats is somewhat less than 
other methods of rendering and the ex- 
pense connected with rendering is in- 
creased between % and ‘%c per lb. As 
far as any further details connected 
with the exact method of drip render- 
ing, | would suggest that you inter- 
ested members contact Mr. Joe Mellon 
of the French Oil Mill Machinery Co. 
at Piqua, O., who originated this method 
of rendering. 

As I said in opening, I do not intend 
to make any long speech regarding lard 
as this is a panel discussion. I have 
with me today Mr. Henry Neuhoff of the 
Neuhoff Bros. Packers, Dallas, Tex., 
and Mr. Ray Hanks of Reliable Packing 
Co. of Chicago. These fellows are con- 
sidered authorities on the matter of 
lard. This panel, I believe, is well 
equipped to answer almost any ques- 
tion that you would care to present. 
We have a few questions already pre- 
sented in writing which we will pro- 
ceed to discuss. The first question we 
received was referred to me for my 
opinion. The question: What should the 
standards be for a lard that would be 
of sufficient quality to fulfill the de- 
mands of the consumer? 


That is a pretty big question. I have 
the specifications for this lard written 
on the blackboard. I will discuss them 
in order as we come to them. However, 
the most important thing, or one of the 
most important things, is that the fat be 
rendered immediately after the slaugh- 
tering and cutting operations are com- 
pleted. It is very important that it be 
rendered just as soon as possible, not 
the next day or two or three days later, 
but the same day. 

The color should be neutral, white. 
The odor should be neutral. It should 
contain ho foreign matter, such as glue 
and proteins. The keeping quality should 
be comparable to vegetable shortening. 
It should have a smoke point in excess 
of 450 degs. F. In my opinion, that is 
one of the biggest stumbling blocks that 
we have in the average lard that is pro- 
duced today. As you already know, the 
average lard has a ‘smoke point of 
around 340 to 380, and 390 or 400 is 
very good for a very regular open lard 
that you find on the market. 


Other Standards 


It should have a melting point high 
enough so that it has no separation of 
oils and stearin at below 113 to 115 
degs. F. The moisture content should 
not exceed %o of 1 per cent. Uniform 
quality day in and day out. The free 
fatty acid content should not exceed 
5409 to %o9 of 1 per cent. The stability 
should be at least 40 to 60 hours as 
determined by the peroxide method. 


As we hope to bring out in this dis- 
cussion today, some of you may think 
those standards are very high. They are 
high, but it is possible to make a lard 
like that. In fact, we at our plant, with 
the drip process, have been for a num- 
ber of years making a lard with a 
smoke point well over the 450-deg. 
mark. 


The next question that we have in 
here is: In what way can the keeping 
qualities of lard be increased to meet 
the keeping quality standards of vege- 
table shortening manufacturers? I 
would like to call on Henry Neuhoff to 
answer that question. 


H. NEUHOFF: Roy, I didn’t know 
I was going to be on this panel. There 
are a lot of things I am learning this 
morning. That is kind of a difficult 
question to answer, the way to improve 
the keeping qualities of lard. The in- 
dustry lately has begun using anti- 
oxidants. It used to be that we would 
get a keeping quality or a stability— 
I will say a minimum of five hours— 
which was considered a standard by the 
larger packers. It is possible to main- 
tain that minimum without using any 
antioxidants, if good packinghouse 
practices are followed. As Roy men- 
tioned, the main thing is to get your 
fats into the cooking or rendering as 
quickly as possible from the killing 
floor and also from the cutting floor. 
Don’t leave your hogs hang too long; 
cut them as rapidly as possible. 

Another thing to watch is old brass 
on your press. To give you our experi- 
ence, we had a press with all copper 
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valves, and brass faucets. All of a sud- 
den we developed a stability of about 
three hours where we had been running 
five or six hours. We checked and 
checked and we couldn’t find anything 
wrong and we called some people in the 
industry who were supposed to be ex- 
perts. The only thing that they could 
tell us was that maybe the brass had 
become worn. They suggested doing 
away with those fittings, and that did 
help. 

These other experts had no other 
solution to offer as to what you could 
do to improve your practice as far as 
the keeping qualities were concerned. 
If you follow the normal, standard prac- 
tice of handling your fats fast, I think 
you won’t have any trouble. 

Does that answer the question, Roy? 

R. McCLAIN: Yes, except for one 
thing. We are competing in the lard 
field with the vegetable shortening 
manufacturers more and more every 
day. The stability, as determined by the 
peroxide method, of the lowest grade 
pure vegetable shortening is 60 hours. 
I don’t believe that we will ever get any 
place making a lard with a stability of 
four hours or six hours or ten hours, or 
even 20 hours, to try to compete with 
those fellows and get it into these large 
bakeries and have it so they can store 
the merchandise and display it in a 
mass way. 


Lard With 60-Hour Stability 


I will tell you how we overcame the 
stability problem. It was in this way. 
Of course, maybe I should start right 
from the beginning and tell you exactly 
how we are able to make a lard with 40- 
to 60-hour stability. First, as I told 
you, we have the drip rendering process. 
We use a series of plates with filter 
cloths over the plates for filtering. We 
have automatically controlled storage 
tanks, heat controlled storage tanks to 
hold the oil until it goes through the 
Votators, and we have the Votator, the 
same one you see displayed downstairs 
By the use of an antioxidant with that 
process we are able to raise the sta- 
bility to from 40 to 60 hours, and we 
have records of several batches where 
they have had a stability of more tha 
100 hours. 


However, one thing we did find was 
that the condition of the fat going into 
the cooker was a very important factor 
in determining how high you could raise 
the stability. 

The next question is: Why do most 
large pie bakers use vegetable shorten- 
ing in their pie crust, especially during 
the summer months? I would like to 
call on Ray Hanks to answer. 

RAY HANKS: I think the main rea- 
son they use vegetable shortening is 
because it has a higher melting point 
and much more stability. In other 
words, it will hold up longer and they 
don’t get a soggy pie crust out of the 
vegetable shortening. 

R. McCLAIN: Have you anything to 
add to that, Henry? 


H. NEUHOFF: No, I haven’t. 
(More McClain on page 99.) 
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PRODUCTS 


YOUR STANDARD 
OF 
QUALITY 


Used By Progressive Packers 
EVERYWHERE! 





M.1. SPECIAL 


For Fast Cure .. 
and Flavor in Hams—Bacon—Bologna and 
Meat Specialties. 


. Produces excellent Color 


AULA SPECIAL 


A Standard Mild Cure .. 
Boiled Hams. 


. Outstanding for 


SEASONINGS 


Made with the choicest quality of natural 
spices. Special formulations to meet the 
most exacting individual requirements. 


BINDERS 


Pure-Blend, with no cereal content added. 
Gives you greater yield and improves the 
texture, quality and appearance of your 
product. 


FOR IMPROVED COLOR AND FLAVOR 
trY AULA Probucts 


2: », 


jeX Auta ComPANy, nc. 








DONT FORGET 


HORMEL Quality 
DRY SAUSAGE 


THERE are many varieties of Hormel 
Dry Sausage, all true to type yet hav- 
ing a distinctive Hormel flavor. They 
are steady, dependable sellers to your 
customers because every kind ranks as 
a favorite. For further information, 
write ... 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO., AUSTIN, MINN. 





















H. H. EDWARDS, INC. 


ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS 


MEAT TRACK SYSTEMS 
Furnished and Installed 


TROLLEYS © SCALES ¢ RACKS 
MEAT PACKING EQUIPMENT 
MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
CRANES ¢ HOISTS ¢ MONORAIL 


246 W. (4th St. New York Il, N. Y. 

















hte COMPOUNDS, SPICES, SEASONINGS 






OFFICE AND LABORATORY assorare 
39-15 and 17—24TH STREET 


LONG ISLAND CITY 1,N. Y. 


Phone: ST illwell 4-1251 





ARE YOU SURE 


Pw 2OR CR Me Genel aay: ¥ & ar: 





@ Are you using the right answers based on your in- 


grade, the right grain, the dividual requirements. 
Absolutely no obligation, 
of course. Simply write 
the Director, Technical 
Service Dept. Iy-9. 


right amount of salt? 
Does it meet your needs 
100%? If you’re not sure, 
we'll gladly give you the 

























DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT °™'S Serer, roons conronarion 
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Every factor regarding installation such as space, 
































shape, height, location, kind .of building, single 
room or a group of rooms is carefully planned in 
design and construction to assure elimination of 
voids or air spaces and proper and ample air 
circulation within the cold rooms. Whether your 
cold room requirements 
ea 

U 'B. if B. §\ 
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\ CORKBOARD 

i ae 


are for above or below 
freezing temperatures, 


UNITED'S insulation and 


\ 


installation service assure 


maximum efficiency. 


UNITED 


CORK COMPANIES 


KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Cork Insulation 





SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 


Albany, N. Y. Cincinnati, Ohio Milwaukee, Wis. 

























Lithographed 
CANS 


for 


LARD - SHORTENING 


HEEKIN Lithographed Cans for Lard- 
Shortening give your product added sales 
punch and individuality of trade mark 
and design. Your product...in an attrac- 
tively designed Heekin Lithographed Can 


is certain to attract greater attention from 


the consumer. Let's talk it over. 








iol pose 


4 LARD \ sHoRTeninG 


HEEKIN 
CANS 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Baltimore, Md. Cleveland, Ohio N 

Sexton, Sous. Nertlerd, Com. ew Orleans, La. Rock tend, il. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Indianapolis, Ind. New York, N.Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles, Calif. Philadelphia, Pa. Waterville, Me. 
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THE LIPTON SMOKE UNIT 
and SMOKEHOUSE HEATER 


with Thermostatic Control 
‘*Revolutionizes the Smoking Process’”’ 


The LIPTON SMOKE UNIT gives you distinct benefits such as 
increased sanitation, no sparks in houses, improved quality of 
product. It delivers revolving washed smoke giving perfect 
distribution in the house and produces better tasting products 
by washing the impurities from the smoke. Saves cleaning 
expenses by eliminating deposits of tar, soot and resin on walls, 
cages, doors and products. The unit may be connected to 
several houses and used without or with 

The LIPTON SMOKEHOUSE HEATER—This gas heater gives 
perfect control of temperature in the house through thermostatic 
regulators and does away with dangerous open flames in the 
smokehouse.. It assures uniform temperatures throughout the 
house and complete circulation of heat and smoke, regardless 
of weather conditions and outside temperatures. Smoking 
time and shrinkage are considerably reduced. 


The combination of the LIPTON SMOKE UNIT and the LIPTON 
SMOKEHOUSE HEATER solves the problem of making the 
smokehouses not only sanitary and clean, but also fireproof. 
LIPTON SMOKE UNIT shown below is equipped with our auto- 
matic sawdust feeder. This automatic feeder can be installed 
in present or in new units and will increase efficiency to a con- 
siderable extent. Operates at three different speeds, distributes 
' sawdust evenly and frees 
the operator for other 
duties. 







Patented in the U.S. 
and foreign countries. 





THE 


and Thermostatic 
Controlled 
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WHAT OUR CUSTOMERS SAY 
AND WHY THE UNIT PAYS ITS 
COST IN A VERY SHORT TIME: 


Eliminates fire hazard. 





Sawdust bill cut in half. 








9. 


Delivers clean smoke at the 
rate of 500 cu. ft. per min. 


Eliminates need for clean- 
ing smokehouse walls. 


Provides good circulation of 
smoke to all parts of house. 


Permits better temperature 
control and less shrinkage. 





Saves materially on clean- 
cages and trees, since no 
creosote is deposited on 
them. 


Smoked products have 
better, more uniform color. 


Eliminates streaking and 
spotting of product. 





Write for details, prices and a new 


booklet or ask a representative to call. 


MARTIN H. LIPTON CO., INC. 


32 Tenth Avenue . 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


LIPTON SMOKE UNIT 
SMOKEHOUSE HEATER 
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R. McCLAIN: Another question, 
which I think we have already an- 
swered: About what should the mois- 
ture content of a good lard be, and 
what is the moisture content of the 
average lard? 

Well, I think most of you already 
have the moisture content of the aver- 
age lard; you probably have had it an- 
alyzed at different times. The average 
lard has from *%o to %o of 1 per cent 
moisture and, of course, moisture is a 
very important factor when you are 
making a product to be used for deep 
frying. The standard I think should be 
set up so you don’t have more than oo 
to %00 of 1 per cent moisture. We 
have also done that with the drip 
process. 

Another question that. we have here 
is: Could our association obtain for the 
benefit of the members the formula 
necessary for putting up lard that will 
not need refrigeration? I would like to 
call on Ray Hanks to answer that one. 

R. HANKS: Certainly we can make a 
lard so it will stand up without re- 
frigeration. I think that information is 
available to anybody. We can get that 
formula, and anybody else can get it. 
I believe that a good lard doesn’t need 
refrigeration. 

R. McCLAIN: Well, again, I think 
the standards should be set up accord- 
ing to the territory you are in and the 
requirements in the territory. With this 
Votating method of chilling and the drip 
process of rendering and with the addi- 
tion of only 2% per cent lard flakes, 
we have been able to get the 115-deg. 
melting point. We found with the lard - 
roll that we had to use about 6 per cent 
flakes to get the same result. I would 
assume maybe it is the difference in the 
method of chilling, that using the 
Votator makes the difference. 


The next question on the program is: 
Why is it that the average housewife 
thinks she gets better cakes and other 
baked goods by using vegetable short- 
ening than she gets if she uses lard? 

I would like to call on Henry Neu- 
hoff to answer that one. 


Needs Emulsifier 


H. NEUHOFF: Well, gentlemen, I 
think that lard has been a problem with 
most small packers for years. It prob- 
ably still is a problem wtih a lot of us. 
In the first place, if we make our lard 
good, we don’t package it right. The 
shortening people, I think, have been 
way ahead of us as far as the packag- 
ing is concerned. Frankly, I am sold 
on the tin. Right now we are having 
some new designs made for lard, on 
tin buckets, two’s and four’s. We 
used to use a carton, but that is a 
messy affair and the housewife gets it 
home and she puts it in the ice box and 
she has to fool around opening it up 
and opening up the liner. I think if we 
improve the packaging as much as we 
have improved the manufacture in the 
last five or six years, we will go a long 
ways towards whipping the shortening 
problem. 


R. McCLAIN: There is just one thing, 
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Henry, that I would like to add to that. 
The average housewife gets her recipes 
from the two or three large manufac- 
turers of vegetable shortening. For the 
average recipe the sugar content is up 
to 115 to 150 per cent of the quantity 
of flour used. In other words, to use 
even figures, for 100 lbs. of flour, they 
would have her use from 115 to 140 or 
150 lbs. of sugar. There isn’t a lard 
made today that will mix in a recipe of 
that type and still give you the large 
volume and the fine grain that you get 
when you use vegetable shortening. The 
reason that lard won’t work is that it 
has no emulsifier and, truthfully, I 
think packers should get up a darn good 
advertising and merchandising cam- 
paign to sell the housewife on making 
baked goods from recipes put out for 
lard—either that or add an emulsifier 
to the lard. Which is the right answer 
I don’t know, but I rather think that 
it would be to add emulsifier to lard. 

The next question is: Why do most 
bakeries use lard in bread and buns and 
at the same time pay much higher 
prices for vegetable shortenings for use 
in other bakery products? 

I think I could answer that one by 
saying that it is for the same reason 
that the housewife uses vegetable 
shortening in cakes. It is because they 
have literally filled the bakeries with 
recipes for high ratio baked goods, high 
ratio, of course, being of the emulsifier 
type, with the sugar content ranging 
from 115 to 175 per cent of the weight 
of the flour. Lard absolutely will not 
work in those mixes. There is a lot of 
information out recently, obtainable 
through the various manufacturers of 
equipment, on ways that emulsifiers can 
be incorporated into lard at a very small 
cost. In this drip process, I think the 
big drawback, as most packers see it, 
is the fact that it costs you from %4 to 
ice per lb. additional to manufacture it. 
But we have used that process for about 
ten or 12 years and in the last six years 
we have been able to get from 2 to 5c 
above the market in our territory for 
our lard. As you can see, it is darned 
profitable when you are able to com- 
mand that kind of a premium and I 
don’t know of a better way for you 
fellows to gain an extra profit than to 
make a good lard. We have never had 
a lard problem in the last ten or 12 
years, and we certainly would be sell- 
ing it for soap grease if we didn’t have 
the right kind of product. 

That is about all I have unless some 
of you have questions that you would 
like to ask from the floor. 

H. NEUHOFF: I take it no one is 
having any trouble with his lard, since 
there are no questions. If no one has 
any questions, if there is any gentleman 
in the audience who has any criticism 
or any methods that he is using that he 
thinks are superior to the common prac- 
tices employed in rendering or in the 
packaging of lard, we would like to 
hear from you. 

R. McCLAIN: Here is a question: 
Some large packers are advertising lard 
that may be kept at home without re- 
frigeration. Is this a new or secret 


process? Can you tell me the basic 
facts about this product? 

Well, we come right back to the thing 
I just told you. With the addition of 
lard flakes, you definitely can raise your 
melting point to the place where you 
don’t need refrigeration. Of course, the 
stability problem comes in there to a 
certain extent. If you are going to hold 
this product for any length of time 
without refrigeration, then you are 
going to have to add a stabilizer. 


How to Raise Smoke Point 


QUESTION: How can the smoke 
point be raised? 


Well, about the only thing I can tell 
you about the smoke point is what we 
have done. Now, whether you can ob- 
tain a smoke point in excess of 450 degs. 
with other processes or not, I don’t 
know, but I do know that with the drip 
process we have at all times been able 
to maintain our smoke point higher 
than 450 and usually around the 500- 
deg. mark. It is very seldom down to 
480. 

One way that you can raise the smoke 
point slightly is by reducing the free 
fatty acid content of the product. In the 
standards for lard before the war the 
free fatty acid content, I think, was set 
at %o of 1 per cent. With %o of 1 per 
cent, you just can’t have a high smoke 
point. You must get your free fatty 
acid -content down to around not over 
oo of 1 per cent in order to get the 
smoke point up. 

A small packer here asks: What is 
the best way to store loose lard? I 
would like to refer that to Mr. Neuhoff. 


H. NEUHOFF: Do they mean from 
the keeping standpoint, the temperature 
standpoint—at what temperature they 
should store it? Is that the question? 

MEMBER: Mr. Hayes of Mobile, Ala., 
told me to ask that question. He didn’t 
write it out. 

H. NEUHOFF: Do you mean the 
storing of loose lard from the tempera- 
ture standpoint, Mr. Hayes? 

R. HAYES: The most approved meth- 
od of storage, so far as temperatures, 
and whether in big tanks or smaller 
tanks. 

H. NEUHOFF: Joe, that’s yours. 

ANSWER: We keep ours in large 
tanks and if we run in excess of that, 
we put it in drums. 

H. NEUHOFF: Are those tanks in a 
refrigerated room? 

ANSWER: Yes, they are in a re- 
frigerated room. 

R. McCLAIN: If that is all the ques- 
tions you have, this is all that have been 
handed in. 

H. NEUHOFF: You say, Roy, you get 
from 2 to 5c a pound over the market 
for your lard. I would like to know the 
reason you are able to command that 
price. 

R. McCLAIN: Due to the fact that we 
have met the standards that you see 
written here on the board. I will read 
that over again to you, Henry. I think 

(Continued on page 160.) 
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Cotton Products 


to fit all 


Packinghouse Requirements 


@ DOUBLE DUTY SHROUDS 
@ STOCKINETTE TUBING 

@ STOCKINETTE BAGS 

@ CATTLE WIPERS 


@ WASTE 
@ MUSLIN 
Send @ CHEESECLOTH 
lee @ TOWELS 
@ APRONS 
Samples! @ RAGS 


Prices Quoted on Request 


Pink Suprry Company 


735 NORTH THIRD STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 








RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 











Helps ease the shortage. 
in meat by-products 


Better use of the packing industry’s by-products goes | 
a long way toward helping ease today’s shortage of | 
fats and oils. The Prater Dual Screen Pulverizer is | 
designed to do just this...to make the most of | 
meat scraps, cracklings, bone meal, tankage, blood 
meal, glues . . . to process these by-products efficient- 
ly and economically and to maintain the same uni- | 


formity of product under the stress of heavy-duty | 


| 


operations. 

Working hand-in-hand with leading packers, Prater | 
has been able to adapt the Dual Screen Pulverizer to a | 
variety of new and unusual operations. Rugged con- | 
struction, uniform quality of the grind and low power 
costs have proved to be important factors, no matter 
what the problem may be. 

For details on the Prater Dual Screen Pulverizer, 
write: Prater Pulverizer Company, 1523 South 55th 
Court, Chicago 50, Illinois. 


PRATER PULVERIZERS| 
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On the production line— 
where slicing and shingling 
must be done accurately 

at high speed while 
maintaining fine product 
appearance—packers have 






OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF 
U. S. HEAVY-DUTY SLICERS! 


Snail ue Gian tee U.S e@ Planetary action . . . circular, concave knife 

: ‘ : tnaid —for smooth slicing action! 
quality bacon slicers! ife al k h — 
nsiedanmiasitiieemealt ten @ Knife always razor-keen . . . has automatic 
P adjustable sharpener . . . no need to return to 


packing houses in this country 
and abroad for 18 years, 

U. S. bacon slicers are ready to 
meet your demands for years 

of uninterrupted service. 


factory for resharpening! 
e@ Perfection in slicing and shingling and appear- 
ance of product. 
@ Sturdily built for continuous hard usage .. . 
means minimum servicing. 
e Can be used with present table or other 
equipment. 
e Assures maximum practical speed 
for inspecting and packaging. 
@ Easy to maintain . . . no need to call 
in factory experts. 


Write today for details to 


a 





Sommerer 




















the “apg ie 


Adelmann was the pioneer of yielding springs and developer 
of this advancement. Improved elliptical springs permit 
expansion during cooking, distribute pressure over a wider 
area, and prevent cover tilting. The self-sealing cover 
reduces shrinkage. This combination, exclusive with Adel- 
mann, results in solid, well-shaped hams. 


Adelmann Ham Boilers are easiest to handle, quickest to 
operate, simple to clean, and last longer. Truly they are 
“The Kind Your Ham Makers Prefer.”’ 





Over 100 sizes, 10 different shapes. All in 
Cast Aluminum, some in Stainless Steel. 


Write for free booklet 
“The Modern Method.”’ CORPORATION 


Shows complete line. 
Many helpful hints. 
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Office and Factory, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 
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of Hide 





How the Small Packer 
Can Increase Profits 
by Better Handling 


Operations 


JACK WEILLER, National Hide Association 





ACK WEILLER: It is a very great 
J pleasure to be here with you today 
and I feel deeply honored to have been 
asked to address this NIMPA meeting. 
This is a pretty rough spot to occupy, 
as a hide man is 
very seldom right. 
He’s always. the 
fellow between the 
packer and_ the 
consumer and they, 
depending upon 
how market trends 
may be’ running, 
determine his 
happy days or 
sleepless nights. 

When, through 
the good offices of 
your executive vice 
president, Mr. C. B. 
Heinemann, and 
our National Hide 
Association executive director, Mr. Al 
Fingulin, I was asked whether I would 
be willing to speak before this con- 
vention, I hesitated, but only slightly. 
I enjoy talking. My business associates, 
friends, yes even my family and wife, 
say that I talk altogether too much, 
and perhaps that will be your impres- 
sion before I have finished here today. 





J. WEILLER 


Speaks Authoritatively 


But I particularly like to talk about 
hides and skins and the problems con- 
nected therewith, because those are the 
problems that occupy the major part of 
my thinking and enterprise. Normally 
I would prefer to speak to you ex- 
temporaneously, without any regard 
whatsoever as to where the chips might 
fall, and while your executive vice 
president has given me the “green 
light” in driving home the story of 
malpractices in the handling of hides 
and skins by small packers, I would not 
feel entirely comfortable in being in a 
position of criticizing without knowing 
that the criticism was perhaps justified. 
It is for this reason that the material 
that I have prepared has “cleared” 
through the National Hide Association’s 
executive director, and while I am not 
in a position to state bluntly or flatly 
that what I have to say is the adopted 
policy of NHA, it still represents to- 
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day’s trend of thinking on the subject. 

The small packers in the United 
States deserve an overwhelming vote of 
confidence and gratitude from the 
American people. By means of great 
efficiency in their operations, as well as 
cutting corners here and there, meat 
is being delivered to the American con- 
sumer at prices entirely consistent with 
the required ratio from “on the hoof” 
to “on the table.” 


The problem and plight of the small 
packers under wartime conditions and 
even under postwar conditions, has not 
been an altogether happy one. Influ- 
ences of price control, as well as gov- 
ernmental edicts, have not, as yet, been 
completely cleared from the atmosphere 
and thinking of many firms and indi- 
viduals. Let’s take, for example, the 
case of what happened during the war 
when OPA established prices on hides 
and skins at almost a “one-price level.” 
At that time, much discussion pro and 
con was held as to the advisability of 
establishing price differentials to gov- 
ern the usual discounts applied against 
small packer and country hides, and 
while it is not my premise at this time 
to take this issue to task, I can say 
fundamentally and basically that it was 
this issue and the ultimate disposition 
of this issue to a one-price basis that 
caused a general lowering of all stand- 
ards in hides and skins. Not only small 
packer hides suffered, but ALL hides 
suffered, including country and big 
packer hides. 


Poor Labor as Excuse 


The strain and stress of personnel 
problems during the war, extending into 
the postwar years, has been advanced 
as a reason for the decidedly inferior 
quality that has been noticeable for 
some time. This alone is not a consistent 
excuse, as experience varies, to a great 
degree, in direct ratio to management’s 
interest in its product. Let’s get this 
straight: the small packer alone is not 
being indicted. If the facts were known, 
I think you would find that many of 
these faults and problems extend to the 
larger packers as well. 


“Hide Problems of the Small Pack- 


ers” might have been a more fitting 


title. I have considered the title, “Your 
Problems Are Ours,” and this fits even 
better. 

Your problems are more ours than 
yours, because we of the hide industry 
are responsible, to a great extent, for 
what you do. It is only through our 
malpractice, or good judgment, that 
criticism or praise is warranted. We 
cannot “put the finger” on you, without 
putting it on ourselves. 

Nor are we the vested voice of the 
tanner, any more than we are your 
voice. We are “in the middle,” and it’s 
our job and function to protect, at all 
times, the interests of both sides. 

I heard a story the other day which 
was nauseating. Talking with another 
hide man about the takeoff at a certain 
packing plant, and what might be done 
to improve this takeoff (in order to bet- 
ter qualify this packer to receive 
maximum prices) I was astounded to 
hear this party tell me, “Look, what’s 
the use of improving this fellow’s mer- 
chandise? As it stands now, his hide 
is only a semi-fair small packer, and I 
have to compete against only one other 
fellow when the hides are for sale. If I 
help improve this takeoff, there will be 
six people bidding on the hides, and I'll 
have five times as much competition as 
I had before.” This is one of the most 
stupid and selfish thoughts ever brought 
to my notice, but, basically, it is abso- 
lutely true. The moral involved is very 
simple: where merchandise has no spe- 
cial merit, it does not receive first and 
full consideration. This is our funda- 
mental issue today! 

I assume there are those among you 
who feel, “These problems in _ hides 
don’t apply to me; I’m certain he’s 
speaking about my neighbor.” 


No Hide Problems? 


Are you certain you have no hide 
problems—that your takeoff, salting, 
cure, trim, condition, delivery and many 
other factors entering into the sale of 
hides are top rate? I doubt that there 
are many absolutely sure on this point. 
Your plant operation, production, sales, 
distribution and the multitude of other 
operations connected with your business 
probably run smoothly. You undoubted- 
ly have, for the most part, expert em- 
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ployes whose knowledge of bookkeep- 
ing, sausage-making, sales and distri- 
bution makes your business successful. 
You probably employ plant maintenance 
men who keep you constantly informed 
on the latest gadgets and wrinkles for 
packinghouse efficiency. And certainly 
you have livestock buyers, upon whose 
judgment, to a very great extent, rests 
the success or failure of your entire 
function. 

But, do you have a hide expert in your 
plant ? Chances are you don’t, because 
to have such an individual would be very 
costly, provided this individual devoted 
all his time to this one problem. 

Do your good procedures and your 
control practices descend to the depths 
of your hide cellar? We doubt it, simply 
because they have not been written for 
you, black on white, with specific ex- 
planation of what approved practices 
should consist of. 


Does your plant maintenance man 
spend as much time and effort devising 
ways and means to improve your hide 
cellar as he does in covering the rest 
of your plant? 

But most important of all, do you, 
yourself, give the necessary thought, 
time and attention to your hides and 
skins, your principal bulk cash _ by- 
product ? 


A Management Concern 
Experience with small packers will 
show that in not more than three plants 
out of ten does management know en- 
tirely and completely what is going on 
in the hide cellar, and right here is a 
good place to explain that I use the 
words “hide cellar” in a most gracious 
way. In my travels I’ve seen hides 
cured and stored in some of the most 
outlandish places imaginable. 


One of the major inadequacies of 
many small packers is their neglect in 
not weighing and counting merchandise 
going into pack. Many packers keep no 
accurate records of hide inventory. They 
gauge their sales planning on the size 
of the pack, and they “guesstimate” 
average weights and piece count. This 
often penalizes the packer or gets him 
into disputes and misunderstandings 
that are purely his, and his alone. 


But, let’s take a journey through a 
packinghouse, none in particular, but 
any one in general. It’s a mythical plant, 
“Somewhere, U. S. A.” Let’s be very 
choosy about the plant we visit, and 
let’s select one of the newer, more 
modern establishments. We don’t want 
to create a suspicion that we are visit- 
ing a sub-standard plant. 


As we approach the plant we notice 
the very carefully landscaped yard, with 
a caretaker busily engaged in cultivat- 
ing the petunia beds. Another helper 
grooms the lawn, and a sturdy appren- 
tice sweeps the driveway. (Of course, 
this is summertime.) This is known as 
“customer appeal.” 

Let’s say that as we drive up we see 
a very fine loading dock, broadly ex- 
panded across one side of the building, 
with late model refrigerator trucks 
backed up to the dock, eager to be off 
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MATERIAL 
HANDLING 





TIERING HEIGHT 130” 
COLLAPSED HEIGHT 83” 
FREE LIFT 62” 


That “free lift 62 inches” is the 
vital specification of HI-LO-STACK, 
Clark’s new high-lift, low-clearance 
attachment. It means that the forks 
can be raised 62 inches from the floor 
before there is any increase in the 
overall height of the machine. 





83 INCHES OVERALL 


NO CHANGE IN OVERALL HEIGHT WITH 
HEIGHT, FORKS LOWERED | “FREE-LIFT” OF FORKS UP TO 62 INCHES| ADDITIONAL LIFT FOR EXTRA HIGH TIERING 





With this high-lift, 
low-clearance attach- 
ment, a Clark fork 
truck can take ma- 
terial through a 
freight car door and 
tier loads to the car 
roof, as well as tier 
loads rafter-high in 
the warehouse. 












This is the CLARK 
HI-LO-STACK... 
combines high lift 
and low clearance 


UP-UP-TO 130 INCHES—22 INCHES 





You recognize instantly the prac- 
tical benefits of the HI-LO-STACK— 
it enables a fork truck to take a lead 
through the 7-foot door of a box-car 
and tier loads to the roof of the car, or 
to tier unit loads to the rafters in the 
warehouse. Heretofore, with conven- 
tional lift mechanisms, the increasing 
height of the vehicle made it impossible 
for the same machine to perform all 
these operations; making it necessary, 
in many handling operations, to use 
two machines—one for loading and 
unloading cars and another for high 
tiering in the warehouse. 


CLARK 


AND INDUSTRIAL 








Also HI-LO-STACK is an exceed- 
ingly simple mechanism. It has only 
one lift cylinder, and a single set of 
uprights with slide members inside, 
Lifting is accomplished with unusually 
low hydraulic pressure, which min- 
imizes possibility of leakage. 

It adds up that HI-LO-STACK is a 
typical Clark development—sturdily 
built, simple as can be, a thoroughly 
dependable unit; a good example of 
the sound engineering and incompa- 
rably rich knowledge of handling 
operations for which Industry looks to 
Clark. Write for particulars. 


GAS ano ELECTRIC POWERED 


FORK TRUCKS 


TOWING TRACTORS 








CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY, TRUCTRACTOR DIVISION, BATTLE CREEK 54, MICH. 
_ REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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@ CALIHAN & CO. 

@ SAM HARRIS PACKING CO. 

@ GOLDEN OAK PACKING CO. 

@ JAMES BROTHERS PACKING CO. 
@ KINGAN & CO. 

@ PEERLESS PACKING CO. 

@ RELIABLE PACKING CO. 

@ ROBERTS & OAKE, INC. 

@ RUND PACKING CO. 

@ DANVILLE PACKING CO. 


“Turn over your refrigeration 
problems to ARCTIC — our 
29 years’ experience can be 


of valuable service to you!” 





Wm. W. Morgan, 


founder and present head 
of the Arctic Organization 


PARTIAL LIST OF “ARCTIC SERVICE” USERS 


© AGAR PACKING & PROVISION CO. CHICAGO, ILL. 


PEORIA, ILL. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
MATTOON, ILL. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 
DANVILLE, ILL. 


ARCTIC ENGINEERING CORP. 


2815 W. MONTROSE AVE., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 





Distributors o 


e GEBHARDT COLD AIR CIRCULATORS (Patented) 
e HOWE REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT 
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‘SAVE ON LABOR... and give your 


products new Sales Appeal with our new 


PNEUMATIC HAM PRESS 


and rr 
CH 










SPEED LOAF \‘ 
PRESS 


Exponding noz- 

zle eliminates 

pre-stretching 
of casings. 


Improve your product with the 
labor saving Ham Press and 
Speed Loof Press ... two truly 
remarkable presses. 


Puliman Can hams and Canadian 
Bacon attachments available for 
Pneumatic Ham Press. 






The Pneumatic Ham Press (illus 

trated) is of sanitary, welded 

construction. Hot dipped galvanized 

interchongectle |e steel molds available as follows: frame. Molds are stainless and in 
° 8-Ib. 


ams, 3%" dia. mold. terchangeable. Operates on 60-Ib 
8 to 10-!b. hams, 4%" dia. mold. : 
10 to 12-Ib. hams, 4%" dia. mold. to 125-lb. pressure. 


12 to 14-ib. hams, 5%" dia. mold. 
14 to 16-ib. hams, 5%" dia. mold. 


BS, BEFORE, 
> = arte! 
SHEET METAL ENGINEERING COMPANY 


919 W. 49th PLACE CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 











+ 
Attention: 
SAUSAGE MFRS! 
PICKLES & We now have the famous PIKLE-RITE 
SAUERKRAUT SWEET PICKLE CHUNKS for your 
YOUR oe Saas pimento pickle meat loaves. Samples 
PIMLE-RITEEOMPANY and quotations sent on request. 





“Pikle-Rite Improves Your Appetite” 


PIKLE-RITE COMPANY, INC. 


Growers * Salters * Manufacturers 
3308 W. ARMITAGE AVE., CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


Phones: Main Office-Belmont 8300, Chicago, Illinois 
Factory—Pulaski, Wis., Phone Pulaski 111 











HUNTER PACKING COMPANY 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 


© WILLIAM G. JOYCE, Boston, Mass. 
e F. C. ROGERS CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
e A. L. THOMAS, Washington, D. C. 






BEEF-VEAL- PORK- LAMB 


HUNTERIZED SMOKED AND CANNED HAM 
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DIANA 
DICING 


FATS — PORK — RAW 
and BOILED BEEF — 
LAMB — VEAL — 
CHICKEN and ALL 
KINDS OF FRUITS, 
VEGETABLES, Etc. 


In Uniform Cubes from 7/32” to 1%”. 
Also cuts plates 1%” sq. from 4.6” 
up, and strips up to 5” in length. Ca- 
pacity up to 1800 Ibs. per hour. 


Many prominent Packers and Canners 
are satisfied users of the Diana Dicing 
Machine. Occupies only 2'/2’x3’ space. 


C. E. DIPPEL & COMPANY, INC. 


126 Liberty St. 


MACHINE 





New York 6, N. Y. 

















“ATMOS” 


SMOKEHOUSES 


Your present smokehouse can be “completely 
air conditioned” the “ATMOS way.” Smoke 
density, temperature, humidity and air dis- 
tribution are all under control. The results 


will be: 


1—Increased Capacity 
2—Faster Production 
3—Less Smoking Time 
The advantages of the ATMOS system have been 
proven by years of practical operating tests. 


We are also able to supply: 


PORTABLE CABINET SMOKE HOUSES 

SAUSAGE HANGING CAGES—SAUSAGE 

TRUCKS—SAUSAGE LINKING TABLES 
INSULATED SMOKEHOUSE DOORS 


Write for particulars 


ATMOS CORPORATION 


955 W. Schubert Ave. 
Chicago 14, Ill. Phone: Eastgate 4311 














SPICES - SEASONINGS 





A COMPLETE LINE OF NATURAL AND CONCEN- 
TRATED SEASONINGS AND BLENDS. CUSTOM 
BLENDING FOR ALL STYLES AND VARIETIES LIKE: 


Bouillon Frankfurter Teewurst Mettwurst 
Ham & Meat Bologna Thueringer Cervelat 
Braunschweiger Liverwurst Genoa Salami 
Hildesheimer Leberwurst Milano Salami 
Hausmacher Leberwurst Landjaeger 
Milwaukee Liverwurst Scrapple 

Bockwurst with Lemon Lebanon Bologna 
Bratwurst Pastrami etc. etc. 


Full Value — Full Flavor Value 


Tietolin — our quality Binder. 


Rovulin—for the makers of German and Italian Dry Sausage and 
Salami. Cuts drying time in half, reduces shrinkage to 
a minimum. 


Behind our products stand a quarter of a century of ex- 
perience in serving Meat Packers and Sausage Makers. 


BIG OR SMALL, WE SERVE THEM ALL! 


First S pice 


; Mixing Co. 


‘< 


> 


Ine. 
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INCREASED COOLING CAPACITY! 
Minimum Space Required With... 
Puildice 


Manufactured 


SWEETWATER 
COOLERS 


3 to 100 Ton 
Capacity 





@ NOW! Compact, streamlined water cooling units by Buildice, engineered to give 
maximum performance for efficient cooling. Large capacity Buildice units will pass 
through average door. 


Get facts and specifications for your particular problem. All sizes ready for immediate 
delivery! Wire, Phone, Write today! 


* e 
MANUFACTURERS AND 2 uitdice REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 


COMPANY INC. 

2610 S. Shields, Chicago * Phone: Calumet 1100 
Branches: Terre Haute, Milwaukee, Minneapolis 

% Authorized WORTHINGTON Distributors =\22O8=/ = 

WORTHINGTON COMPRESSORS IN STOCK — ALL SIZES 














IMPROVE YOUR SERVICE..and your PROFITS! 


Your trade demands ready-made meat 
patties . . . your low-profit items com- 
mand higher prices when transformed 
into fast-selling leaders by the Holly- 
matic Electric Patty Maker. Entirely auto- 
matic operation measures, molds and 
stacks up to 1800 meat patties per 
hour! Every patty is uniform in size and 
weight and delivered 
on a separate sheet 
of waxed paper. The 
Hollymatic is complete- 
ly sanitary . . . retains 
meat juices. Write for 
details! 



















ATO 
“7. 





$850.00 F.0.B. CHICAGO 


(East of Rockies) 


HOLLY MOLDING DEVICES, INC. 


6733 SOUTH CHICAGO AVENUE @ CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 
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with their loads of product for the eagey 
consumer. 

And now we’re inside. After noting 
that the plant is of the finest construc. 
tion we enter an office that would do 
credit to the wildest dreams of the 
Hollywood movie makers. We are 
greeted, led into the private office of the 
superintendent, plant manager or the 
owner, and we’re invited to take an in- 
spection trip through the plant. 


Tour of Mythical Plant 


The first place we must visit—here 
and now you understand we’re visiting 
hide men, not buyers of principal 
products—is the cooler or. coolers, and 
here we get, you and I, our first great 
shock, because this is a packinghouse 
the likes of which we’ve never seen be- 
fore. Here is a sales cooler far beyond 
anything that a layman might conceive 
as existing in the bowels of a slaughter- 
ing establishment. One entire wall may 
be painted with a mural depicting the 
antics of Porky Pig, Sally Cow or 
Mary’s Little Lamb. This is a fine wel- 
come for a hide man, but certainly must 
be appreciated even more by potential 
buyers, and this makes for definite 
“sales appeal.” 

White frocked attendants rush to 
greet us, attesting willingly to the fine- 
ness of quality of the product hanging 
on display. The eerie glow of germicidal 
lamps—used, we are told, to control 
bacteria and incidentally to reduce 
shrinkage on hanging carcasses—leaves 
just enough light for us to observe the 
various recording devices that carefully 
measure atmospheric and _ humidity 
changes. The reflection of these atmos- 
pheric and humidity changes is quickly 
transmitted to the automatic brains of 
these controls, which in turn flash warn- 
ing signals to control mechanism. 

Oh yes, this is deluxe, eye catching 
and dollar appealing—it’s a _ razzle- 
dazzle, the “old magoo.” Call it what 
you want, but above all “sell ’em.” 


Well, now that we’ve seen the coolers 
and, having been properly impressed, 
we’re taken on through the plant to the 
sausage room, and I won’t bore you 
with the details of all the latest equip- 
ment, machinery, slicers, packaging 
units, etc. Of course, we notice the 
splendid way in which preparations have 
been made in packaging materials to 
bring out the packer’s trademark— 
name, slogan, or what have you—“eye 
appeal” again—dollar sales. It’s an 
effort, but it’s worth it. 


| At Last to Hide Cellar 


As we pass on through the plant we 
naturally approach the killing floor, and 
even as the animal is about to be slaugh- 
tered, our blood must quicken and boil 
too, as here is something in which we 
are vitally interested. But somehow or 
other, you and I are led across this 
floor, or rather I had best say around it 
—but we’ll return to this later, there’s 
no rush about it now. 

Finally, when our curiosity is at fever 
pitch, our host says to us, “Would you 
like to see the hide cellar?” To which 
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we manage a very hearty, “Yes, please.” 


We expect to be led through another | 


labyrinth of passageways, but we are 
certainly surprised when the door is 
opened and we are standing outside in 
the backyard. “Where is this hide 
cellar?” we may ask. “Here. It’s right 
over yonder about 50 feet,” our host 


states, and as we look we see a building | 


that looks more like a mushroom shed 
than anything else, but we are prepared 
for anything and we wander over to 
look at this hide cellar, which exists in 
a most modern packinghouse. At best 
it’s only a passable shed—it is the kind 


of shed that tallow and grease drums | 
might be stored in—but an awfully | 
poor substitute for a hide cellar. Of | 


course, this is only a hypothetical case 
of a hypothetical slaughterhouse, a hy- 
pothetical hide cellar. Such.things don’t 


exist—perhaps not in your plant—but 
we can tell you where they are. That’s | 


not the worst! We might just as well 
have been asked to climb down a 20-ft. 
ladder into a 20 by 20 room, or some 
similar place of entombment, or we 


might have been asked to step right | 


behind the boiler and there find what we 
have been looking for, which is the pack 
of hides. 


Wise Planning Essential 


The point that I should like to stress, 
and the reason I am making this ex- 
ample now, is to drive home the idea 
that while hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are being poured out every year 
by you packers, in the distribution of 
most of your products and by-products, 
the neglect in the hide end has been 
terrific. As I have already said, a large 
portion of this neglect, and the reasons 
therefor, can be laid at our doorstep 
—you are not wholly responsible for 
this deficiency. The money spent for 
little things around a packinghouse, and 


* BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 





the appropriations voted by manage- | 


ment and boards of directors, for pack- 


inghouse improvements, very rarely in- | 


clude adequate provisions for hide stor- 
age and hide curing. I was in a pack- 
inghouse the other day, where some 
$150,000 is being spent building a new 
killing floor—the newest of new, very 
elegant ramps, the very latest steel and 
concrete construction—and after climb- 
ing over and around scaffolding and 
noting that everything was being done 
to expedite in every way possible the 
efficiency of this floor, I was invited to 
see the hide cellar, which in this case 
was actually a hide cellar, built directly 
below the killing floor. The owner of 
this plant was a very progressive and 
daring fellow. He even went so far as to 
ask my opinion as to what I thought 
of the hide cellar. 

A quick glance showed that practi- 
cal considerations had not been entire- 
ly overlooked. The floor had been given 


the correct pitch to allow drainage, and | 


pack space had been laid out with ade- 


quate thought. But as I glanced around | 


I thought that there was something 
missing. I couldn’t quite put my finger 
on it. I said to the owner of this plant, 
“Just where does your salt for curing 
these hides come in and just where do 
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2 BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


BRO. BAG CO. + 


The more supplies you can buy from a 


single source the more time you 


save ... the more efficient . * 
tions. So, look to Bemis { 'B2) for this 
wide range of top quality supplies. 
Parchment-lined pork sausage bags « 
cotton bags for ready-to-serve meats- 


burlap and cotton ham and bacon 





bags « beef neck wipes « scale covers - 
long-wearing bleaching cloths. lard 
press cloths ~ roll or numbered duck 
for press or filter cloths + cotton tierce 


liners « cheesecloth « inside truck 





AW 
ga, 

covers « delivery truck PO covers. 
*« * * 


These products will serve you extra well 
because Bemis developed them the quality 
way to do a better job. Get all from a 
single source and save. 





Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago 

Denver + Detroit » East Pepperell « Houston « Indianapolis * Kansas City 

Jacksonville, Fla. * Los Angeles + Louisville * Memphis + Mi poli 

Mobile * New Orleans * New York City * Norfolk * Omaha * Orlando 

Oklahoma City * Peoria « Phoenix « Pittsburgh « St. Helens, Ore. * Salina 

St. Louis * Salt Lake City * San Francisco + Seattle * Wilmington, Calif. 
Wichita 


Established in 1858 








BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OD) Ova ‘Oud SIW3G - ‘OD OVE ‘OU SIWAG + “OD OVE ‘ONG SIWAD - “OD OVE "Oud SIWaE. 


EMIS BRO. BAG CO. + BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
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Leading Packers use 


tte oe aS 


Air-O.chek  [Rezemupeeeremens. 

| i i -C e : The patented AIR-O-CHEK feature—a ball and socket joint be- 

- 2 tween the internal lever and the valve—gives easy control of flow 
Vs ~% ~ by slightly depressing the nozzle. Shut-off is instant and positive, 

in| ci ~ i n G V Ci : bi es assuring leakproof operation. 


Speeds production. Operator holds casing on nozzle and de- 
presses the nozzle as needed with the same hand. The other hand 


Heladatehis ou fput per tell is free to adjust casing as it fills. 
e Low Maintenance. No packing gland. Gives long, dependable, 
Save water (or air) 


leakproof service without attention. Send for bulletin. 
Reduce Maintenance 






























AIR-WAY PUMP & EQUIP. CO., 4501 W. Thomas St., Chicago 51 


[(pS=sss=Sss= 


SAWDUST 








MODERN *® EFFICIENT 


TRIPE WASHER 


CONVENIENT TO USE... 
DOES THE JOB FASTER... 
BETTER... 


A type for every smokehouse 


© 100% HICKORY 


The unit revolves about the 
base at the will of the opera- 
tor, saving time and effort. 





® KUBE KUT (coarse) 


The washer is constructed in () 
such a way as to prevent it i) ® GREEN 


from tipping over. 


TRAMCO TRIPE WASHERS are ® KILN-DRIED 4 


built for faster, better cleaning 
and occupy less space than 
other types of washers. 


® BLENDED 





TRAMCO TRIPE WASHER And, what is equally important 
Eo See . . they cost less than most 


Hot dipped galvanized after Other types. 
fabrication. Easy to clean. 


Write for working samples. No obligation. 


MICHAEL WOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 


635 MIDLAND AVE.|44 COURT STREET 
GARFIELD, N. J.|BROOKLYN 2,N.Y. 
BOSTON TRAM RAIL CO. 


9-10 T WHARF BOSTON 10, MASS. f H 


EVERHOT Branders 


for the Meat Industry 


The Everhot line assures you “top notch” impressions— 
at a faster rate—and at amazingly low cost. Sturdily 
built, economical, insulated so every ounce of heat 
and cold are used. 


HEIGHT 60” WIDTH 21” 
WRITE OR WIRE WEIGHT 70 LBS. 
FOR PRICES IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 











Write for additional details about this great line. 


EVERHOT 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MAYWOOD, ILLINOIS 

















No. 82—Electric hot legend and house brander. 
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On the Job with the 










Another example of MERCURY 
Improved Handling Methods 


= Throughout the packing industry Mercury 
material handling equipment is at work, re- 
ble, ducing costs through improved handling 
methods. 
Mercury's wealth of 36 years’ experience 
0 5 in this field can contribute importantly to 


your handling problem. Ask a Mercury 
Sales Engineer to call, or request Catalog 
No. 7-11. 


|THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4032 S. Halsted St., Chicago 9, Ill. 


fe: MERCURE 
TRACTORS x TRAILERS *& LIFT TRUCKS 






















FREE: 

New Catalog No. 7-11 
52 pages — illustrating 
and describing complete 
line of Mercury equipment. 
Request your copy, today. 


Compact, powerful Mercury Tiering heavy belly boxes— 


Jeep," 2000 Ibs. capacity, quick quickly, easily. One man does 
ly stacks heavy vats in packing the work of three—with the Mer 
plant cury “Jeep. 
4 PRES-TEEGE Wheat Binders 
A LL PRES-TEEGE Seasonings 
FILL YOUR NEEDS | pres-tEeGe curing salt 
a 





at the “House of Pres-teege” | Seat, sheep and Hog Casings 


Enterprise Grinders - Sausage Machinery 


Killing Fl d Rendering Equipment 
MOOUPLETE LN OF MONET | ESI See ete oe 


QUALITY EQUIPMENT AND SUP- Stainless Steel Top Tables: Trimming Tables, 
PLIES For THE MEAT INDUSTRY igh Bork; Cutting Tables, Site Plank; 


Utility Tables; Stuffing Tables; Wrapping 
Tables 
Drums - Tubs 
Butcher Frocks + Oiled Aprons 
Stockinettes - Ham and Beef Tubing 
Wearever Aluminum Equipment: Steam Jack- 
eted Kettles; Meat Tubs; Meat Loaf Pans 
Knives and Cleavers + Thermometers 





The above is only a partial list of plies and 
v the House of PRES-TEEGE. 


PHIL HANTOVER, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 1717-19 McGEE STREET, KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 


quip t from 
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CASINGS 


Manufactured by 


JUMBO PORK SAUSAGE 


Packaged in... 


ZIPP 


HEAVY DUTY 


CASING 


(VEGETABLE PARCHMENT) 
Your bulk pork sausage meat reaches 
the customer in better condition when 
packaged in Z/PP Heavy Duty Cas- 
ings. The vegetable parchment casing 
protects the sausage, yet “breathes” 

. allows gas to escape and thereby 
keeps the meat fresh longer. Penetra- 
tion of moisture or fat will not weaken 
this casing which is amply strong for 
3 or 5 pound packages. If desired, the 
package can be attractively printed 
with your trade-mark identification in 
one or more colors. The cost is surpris- 
ingly low. Write today for complete 
information. 








CHARLES E. SOUDERS 


1922 W. Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 












































MUSTARD 





CORIANDER 
CARDAMON 






MARJORAM 
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DETROIT 26 
SPICE IMPORTERS AND GRINDERS 


A SEASONING 


FOR EVERY VARIETY OF 


SAUSAGE o MEAT LOAF 


Expertly Blended with 
FRESH GROUND SPICES 
Bulk or Packaged in any Size required 
“FRESH SPICE FOR FLAVOR’’ 


ASMUS BROS. inc. 


523 East Congress 
MICHIGAN 








the hides go out? It seems to me that I 
saw the railroad trackage on the other 
side of the building, and I don’t see any 
provision here for salt.” “Oh,” said he, 
“You see, it’s like this. We just couldn’t 
fit it in the way we wanted to, and so 
the salt has to be hauled into this build. 
ing and the hides have to be hauled 
all the way around the other side, and 
please tell me while you are at it, how 
do you build a salt bin?” 

Perhaps this fellow couldn’t help 
himself! Perhaps his physical setup 
was such that he couldn’t make the 
proper provisions for the handling of 
the materials mentioned, but certainly 
there was an awful lot of money being 
wasted right then and there. 

When a hide is removed from an ani- 
mal (and here I beg your leave if I 
seem to become somewhat academic) it 
is a mass of gelatinous substance, in an 
unsolidified state. There probably is a 
better definition but that’s the way a 
hide man looks at it. From the moment 
the hide is removed from the carcass, 
until it has finally ended up in the 
tanning process, there is constant de- 
terioration. So what’s to be done to stop 
this? There’s only one thing to do 
about it. That is to get the foreign mat- 
ter out of the hide, and get the hide 
cured. The word “cured” or words 
“curing process” when applied to hides 
or skins, might best be described as 
follows: 

“A salting process by which gela- 
tinous matter, blood and other foreign 
and impure materials are withdrawn 
from a hide. A process of preservation.” 

To become properly cured, hides must 
first be properly salted. It has been our 
experience that more damage is done to 
hides by improper salting than from 
any cause other than butcher damage. 
The most common way to cure hides, 
and the one most widely practiced, is 
that of making what is known as floor 


| packs, the open pack method. A pack 


of hides can be bedded down into almost 
any shape or size desired, but it’s most 
feasible to make packs as uniformly 
square as possible, within necessary 
physical limitations. There is no trick 
to curing hides properly. There are 
established procedures governing proper 
curing of hides. This information is 


| available in detail from or through your 


association. 


| Kind and Amount of Salt 


It might be pointed out that one of 
the most common faults in salting hides 
is in the negligence in not using enough 
salt and, also, salt of the right type. 
The use of certain grades and sizes of 
salt is a matter of individual expedi- 
ency, but for general usage a No. 2 rock 
salt is recommended. 


The re-use of salt after a pack has 


| been lifted is not condemned, but it is 
| well to understand that used salt does 


not have the potential of new salt be- 
cause of ever present impurities. 


Dirt, manure, blood and other foreign 


| matter contaminates salt, and it is 
| recommended that salt, for re-use, be 
| washed before re-application to further 
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at I curing, and that new salt be mixed | 
cher with the part spent salt. 
any The “spreading” operation is very 
he, jmportant. As a pack is made so will it 


dn’t cure. “Spreading” should be done with 
1 SO the thought and purpose toward keep- 
\ild- ing packs as uniformly even as possible, Presen [Ss 
led to allow full penetration of the hide 
and substance by the salt. It stands to rea- 
how son that high spots in a pack will not 


retain salt; it simply rolls off, and un- 


Be the first modern, automatic 














tup Great stress should also be placed on 

the the necessity for the absolute opening 
; of of all folds and crevices after a hide has 
inly been spread, in order to allow the salt 
Ing to reach such portions of the hide as the 

shanks, etc. 

ani- And finally, enough salt should be 
if I used, and this point must be given great 
*) it consideration. It is penny wise and a 
1 an pound foolish to attempt to cure hides + a ' 
is a with insufficient salt. Likewise an over- * a aad 
ya abundance of salt in a pack becomes a ‘ . IT S PRECISION BUILT! 
vent nuisance. It makes the packs too bulky — 
‘ass, and takes up more physical cubic foot- 

F age than would otherwise be required. 

e- Rule of thumb dictates one pound of 
stop salt per pound of green hide salted, CUTS 
r and following this rule—with due allow- | 
nat- ance for variations according to local | 
hide conditions—best results will be ob- F R O Z E N 
ords tained. 
ides 


The sickest sight a hide man sees 


BLOCKS 














| as when taking up hides is slack cured 
stock, or hides than are only part cured 
ela- in spots, or hides that are pitted by OF 
eign reason of shale and rock content in salt. 
awn It’s a miserable feeling but it happens 
on.” time and time again. M E AT 
nust 
our Tanners Keep Records | 
2? We know that in the little black book | 
= of the tanner a mark has been placed | 
ya against these particular hides. Prac- | @ This revolutionary, new machine has been developed in co-operation with the 
1 is tically all tanners keep records—this is | packinghouse industry by a leading manufacturer of precision built equipment. 
iad a known fact. They know in dollars and | : . "- : P 
cents the cost of hides purchased, as | @ Automatic feed frees the operator during slicing operation thus reducing man 
pack well as the net weight paid for, on any hours required. 
nost specific car or cars. Furthermore, it isa | ’ - ‘ 
a matter of common gossip that modern | @ The complete cutting cycle takes 40 seconds without operator attention. 
sary ie ce it fgg Boerner 9 Respond | a All surfaces in contact with the product (except knife and knife support) are of 
= can “get away” with anything. The | reinforced stainless steel. 
oper a sens ee | @ The complete enclosure permits quick and easy cleaning. 
vour much weight he receives, on car arrival | @ Heavy structural framework insures durability. 
at tannery, against the net invoice 
weight billed. He immediately has one | @ Full oversize ball and roller bearings at critical moving points and double 
factor to assess. Did the merchandise | crank gears equalize pressure on the knife and minimize vibration. 
shrink in transit, and if so, how much? 
.< This you might call the first warning | @ Servicing easily accomplished by simply removing inspection plates. 
\ides 0 i i ; 
ugh ope ged lag thang | @ Its capacity of 25,000 pounds per hour is accomplished with a three to five 
ype. tannery bears its own identification | H. P. motor. 
s of throughout its journey, and it’s very | 
pedi- simple for the tanner to compute his Write Today for Further Particulars on this Sensationally New Machine. 
rock yields in square footage, or pounds, to 
his net paid, to determine what he calls SEE OUR REGULAR WEEKLY COLUMN ON THE CLASSIFIED PAGE 
has “yield.” This is one of the most im- 
it is amg factors in tanners’ consideration 
does when buying merchandise. 
t be- Other factors having definite bearing | BARLIANT and COMPANY BROKERS 
on the subject, but relatively minor in | SALES AGENTS 
“ * at anie cntha ‘dumann oe ADELPHI BUILDING © 7070 N. CLARK ST. © CHICAGO 26 © SHELDRAKE 3313 
2», be Why do w ou this now? Simpl 
“ther —. on ance we =f renal Suppliers of Quality Equipment for the Packing Industry 
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MEAT IS SOLD BY ITS APPEARANCE 


INSURE sanitation, chill retention, labor saving, neat 


“ARKSAFE” MEAT COVERS ) appearance. 


PREVENT discoloration, sticking, excessive shrinkage. 





“ARKSAFE” BARREL LININGS ; ver Fresh Poet, Pickled Meat, Dry ice Shipments, reduce 


shrinkage, retain bloom, prevent wood absorption. 


ARKELL SAFETY BAG COMPANY 


6345 W. 65th St., Chicago 38, Ill. . 10 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Ask for our illustrated folder Fresh Meat in “ARKSAFE” Lined Barre! 














FOOD 
PRODUCTS 
; , GROCERIES 
For the best in natural casings vee cme 
sheep, hog, beef or sewed casings PROVISIONS 
SAYER & CO. INC. 
195 WILSON AVENUE BROOKLYN 21, 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 211 North Green St., 7 





PLANTS—Brooklyn, Detroit, Newark, Mishawaka, Fostoria 
FOREIGN PLANTS: Melbourne, Buenos Aires, Casablanca, Auckland 


‘Ttnis pry MILK eee 
ANGELINE BRAND WORKS MAGIC IN i 1s ; 





































KOSHER STYLE SALAMI SAUSAGE and LOAVES SS S § << 
Natural SS See SS 
MINCED HAM . i : 
S; Se fore ee BRAUNSCHWEIGER | Pure, fresh liquid milk from richest pasture -—~, | — ¥ 
pice 1 NOS SMAN.... || Smepeenegeeatinneatatnns: 473” 
e POLISH SAUSAGE ...... Improves absorption, color, flavor and slic- 
Seasonings ‘ae, (= eee my | oly sausage and loaves. A food binder, not 
. DELICATESSEN ..... | Valuable book with formulas and nutritive 


values sent On request. 


H. SCHLESINGER SIMMONS DAIRY PRODUCTS, LTD. 


27 W. Front St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio Special Long Distance Phone, Cincinnati LD 163 


























631-33 Towne Ave., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 





EAGLE BEEF : Ll 
feimeantnee? TEXTILES FOR MEATS 


276 Newport St. Brooklyn 12, N. Y 
Dickens 6-9797-8 


si 
eTOCKINETTES ° 


WRLAP 
MAKERS: FROZEN FOOD TUBING © CHEESE CLOTH © B 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


QTTON BAGS 


ASSOCIATE MEMBER A.M. | 
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MODEL No. 18 
500 Ib. Capacity 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE STANDARD CASING CO., Inc. 


121 Spring Street, New York 12, N. Y. 


STUFFING TABLE 
No. 54 


STAINLESS STEEL 
MEAT TRUCKS 


STANCASE MEAT TRUCKS are highly recom- 
mended to BUYERS OF QUALITY who under- 
stand the ECONOMY OF QUALI- 
TY. These trucks are models of 
sanitary ~ equipment, 
constructed for life-time wear of 
14 gauge Stainless Steel. Inside 
surfaces are highly polished and 
seamless. Carefully engineered to 


ruggedly 


provide generously rounded cor- 
ners and  smooth-rolled 
Maintained sparklingly clean with 
minimum labor. APPROVED BY 
HEALTH AUTHORITIES. 


- a . 
Sanitary Stainless Steel Equipment 
FOR MEAT HANDLING 
The TRIMMING TABLE, STUFFING TABLE and 
CORNED BEEF TANK illustrated are new STAN- 
CASE QUALITY PRODUCTS constructed for life- 
time wear of heavy gauge, sanitary, STAINLESS 
STEEL. 

WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
Dealers’ Inquiries Invited 






STANcase 


STAINLESS STEEL 


EQUIPMENT 








rims. 


TRIMMING TABLE 





CORNED BEEF TANK 
No. 72 



































NEW YORK 
TRAMRAIL CO. INC. 


Offers 
COMPLETE tracuinc SYSTEMS 


Either Fabricated or Erected 


for MEAT HANDLING in the 


PACKINGHOUSE 
PROVISION PLANT 
WHOLESALE MEAT PLANT 
RETAIL MARKET 
CANNING PLANT 
LOCKER PLANT 











| 
| 





Wd FOR INFORMATION 
: WRITE OR PHONE 
C NEW YORK TRAMRAIL CO. INC. 
Melrose 5-1686 
345-349 Rider Avenue . New York 51, N.Y. | 

















AMAZING 
PATCHING 
CEMENT 


REPAIRS FLOORS 
PERMANENTLY 


DRIES HARD 
OVERNIGHT 














CLEVE-O-CEMENT, 


a special, non-asphalt composition, 
dries harder in 24 hours than ordi- 
nary cement in 28 days. Forms a 
smooth, non-porous surface that 
adheres perfectly to surrounding 
concrete, and withstands constant 
moisture, live steam, freezing cold; 
resists oils and most acids. Perfect 
for dairies, cold rooms, laundries. 
Lasts years longer. Can be applied 
by any handyman without special 
tools. CLEVE-O-CEMENT is time 
tested. Used in thousands of plants 
from coast to coast for over 16 
years. 





We can now accept orders for HySpar 

Sanitary White Enamel, Motor and 

Machinery Ename!, Aluminum 
Finishes. 











Write for Free Test Offer and Illustrated Literature. 


THE MIDLAND PAINT & VARNISH CO. 


9119 RENO AVENUE CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
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Best Sellers in the package parade are those labels and cartons that make 
the customers look—and buy ... that serve as constant reminders, month-in 
and month-out. 


Rossotti helps keep your product at the top of the buyer’s list. For perfect 
purchase-appeal, mouthwatering eye-appeal, surefire display-appeal, Rossotti 
Labels and Cartons have few equals. 


Fifty years of specialized service is one reason Rossotti has led the field in 
898 dynamic sales-effective packaging. Now, with modern, fully-equipped plants 
on each coast, we can assure prompt, fast, dependable service from coast-to- 


Ko . coast. When a packaging problem confronts you, consult Rossotti—specialists 
0ssomn since 1898. 


GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY 


948 assontr 


SINCE 1898 
ROSSOTTI LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY, INC. ® NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 
ROSSOTTI WEST COAST LITHOGRAPHING CORP. © SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SALES OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA @ BOSTON @ ROCHESTER @ JACKSONVILLE @ CHICAGO 
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major decisions. Poor quality in hides 
and skins, does not mean takeoff and 
pattern deficiency alone. “Poor quality” 
embraces yields, and yields, in return, 
are governed to a great extent by the 
manner and means in which you cure 
your hides. 

Before passing on to the killing floor 
(and we promised to get back there 
before too long) I might also point out 
that there is one other commonly used 
curing process known as the “vat 
process.” This procedure is often more 
difficult to control than open pack or 
floor pack curing and presents certain 
pitfalls. The necessity for this type hide 
curing and handling is indicated in 
areas where climatic conditions would 
defeat proper curing if handled in the 
usual floor pack method. Hides can be 
properly cured in vats, provided proper 
drainage is available, and provided also 
that ample salt is used. Again, the lack 
of salt is one of the greatest causes 
for hide failure and the treachery of 
improperly cured vat hides in warm 
weather is known to many. 


The Vat Process 


I cannot help but recall an experience, 
one of my first with vat hides—and this 
is a case where I, personally, got all 
“vat.” I was visiting a packing plant, 
and while the owner was busy selling 
beef in his cooler, he asked that I step 
out to the “hide shed” and take a look 
at his hides. In the first place, that’s the 
worst place in the world to look at 
hides—you can’t see them when they’ve 
been “put to bed.” But I always make 
it a custom to visit the hide storage 
repositories when I visit packing plants. 
So I meandered to this shed (and a 
shed it was) and found the usual vat 
with pack of hides therein, which appar- 
ently were very well cured. The vat 
was filled to within two feet of the 
top, and the top hides were well crusted 
over. In an effort to look a little more 
closely at the hides, I made what might 
have been a fatal error. Without think- 
ing too much about it, I stepped out 
onto this apparently solid surface, and 
was doing very well until I reached the 
middle, at which time I had a sensation 
not unlike that experienced when an 
airplane hits an air pocket. I felt myself 
sinking, and suddenly bloody brine 
was trickling toward me from four 


WOLVERINES AND FRIENDS 
LEFT: Jim Hogan and Harold DeFord, 
both of Sunderland & DeFord, Chicago; 
Marve Blackport, Blackport Commission 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; George Sunder- 
land, Sunderland & DeFord, and Thixton 
Springer, Blackport Commission Co., read- 
ing left to right. RIGHT: E. O. Herrud, 
plant superintendent, and Mrs. Herrud; 
Mrs. Chris J. Linderman, secretary-treas- 
urer, and Chris J. Linderman, all of Herrud 

& Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


corners and I had only time to pull my 
trousers up to my knees before I was 
in, but good. I scrambled out in a great 
hurry, and needless to say, I had no 
further interest in those hides, although 
I have heard that they sell quite regu- 
larly. 

I am no technician, nor do I qualify 
as a butcher. I have learned to handle 
a knife in the hide business, and have 
even felt that with as little knowledge 
of skinning as I possess, I could do a far 
better job than many of the takeoff 
gang I have seen in operation. 

Approaching the subject of takeoff, it 
would be only fair to point out that 
much of the poor quality work that has 
been done in the last year or two, and is 
still being done today, is a hang-over 
from the intoxicating days of regi- 
mentation and price control. We all re- 
member the stress of production neces- 
sities during the war years, and we re- 
member too well the personnel turnover 
that was suffered during those times. 
However, it’s well on to three years now 
since the end of World War II hostili- 
ties, and it’s just a year and a half 
since surrender papers were signed on 
the “one-price hide.” There, basically, 
lies much of the difficulty! The one-price 
hide provided, during the regime of 
OPA, a comfortable excuse for poor 
workmanship; shelter for those whose 
products were decidedly inferior. This 
lack of discrimination (and it was 
essentially this) made many good work- 
men poor. 

I want to go on record, as well, in 
criticizing the practice of the sale of 
small packer hides and skins on a flat 
basis, and I realize that my neck now 
is a long way out—maybe as far as that 
of the giraffe. Perhaps some of you 
won’t like what I’m going to say, but 
that practice, and that practice alone, is 
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responsible to a major extent for take- 
off deficiency. If the damage to the in- 
dustry from this practice could be com- 
puted accurately, we would not hesitate 
to state that it is costing millions and 
millions of dollars annually. We do not 
blame the small packers for adhering to 
this practice as much as we blame the 
tanner for buying in this fashion. If the 
buyer would not accede to this type pur- 
chase, hides would have to be sold on a 
selected basis and premium would be 
paid for all hides not carrying butcher 
damage. I am going to be in the dog- 
house with the hide men, too, on this 
score, simply because it’s a whole lot 
easier to take up and ship small packer 
hides and skins on a flat basis than on 
a selected basis. I have been told that 
putting up hides on selected basis en- 
tails much more labor, and with this 
thought I wholly agree. Lifting 1,000 
hides on a “flat” basis and inspecting 
those hides conscientiously can be done 
by a trained hide inspector in about 
eight hours. That is at a rate of 125 
hides per hour, or a little better than 
two hides per minute. I realize that in 
many plants 1,000 hides are put out in 
less than eight hours time, but I can 
tell you they aren’t adequately in- 
spected at a rate in excess of two hides 
per minute. So, if we put these same 
hides out on a selected basis, it might 
take us instead of eight hours, 12, and, 
of course, the hide man, be he dealer 
or broker, would be carrying more of a 
burden because his inspector might 
have to stay around an extra half day 
to get the job done right. 


Start on Killing Floor 


But what does this mean to you? It 
means simply that on a selected basis 
you would be paid for producing a qual- 
ity hide. You should be more inter- 
ested at today’s standard reduction of 
le per lb. for butcher damage. You 
would be more interested to see that 
your men made as few cut hides as 
possible. And if your butchers didn’t 
give a hoot, you would pay the bill, and 
the penalty, for producing poor quality 
hides. 

There are but a few alternatives to 
this recommendation! But there are 


ways to partially achieve the net result. 
The good workman will accept criticism 
of his faults and deficiencies—if they 
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NATIONAL AUTOMATIC SMOKE GENERATOR 


1. Very large volumes of 4. Temperature regulation 
very heavy, dense smoke ; to any desired point. 
produced with minimum 
5. Quality high-pressure 
fan; double V-Belt for 


continuous 24-hour oper- 


attention. 


2. Sparks and dirt elimin- 


ated. All valuable chem- ation. %4 h.p. motor. 


ical properties in smoke Safety cut-out. 


retained. ; 
6, Automatic, slo-speed 


Large capacity sawdust non-clog feed, with self- 


storage forcontinuous op- aligning ball bearings for 


eration with attention maximum reserve power 


less than once in 4 hours. 





and long life. 


Patent Pending 


THE NATIONAL SMOKE GENERATOR—(a self-contained unit)—is crated and 
shipped completely assembled, wired and equipped with limit control and automatic tem- 


perature controls, water and steam manifolds, control valves and magnetic electric switches 


with thermal overload protection. 


THE NATIONAL SMOKE GENERATOR is new but already 


has found its spot in the meat processing field. 


Facts brought out in the reproduced letter at the left, 
show that this purchaser...... “Tested and experi- 
mented with other units but found none to compare with 


the NATIONAL SMOKE UNIT” ... also that 


* THE NATIONAL SMOKE UNIT produces a large and heavy 


concentration of smoke. 
* * THE NATIONAL SMOKE UNIT uses a very small amount of 
sawdust, and runs for approximately 12 hours without attention, 
(our claim is for attention once in 4 hours). 
* *& & THE NATIONAL SMOKE UNIT cuts processing time 50% be- 


cause continuous concentration of smoke causes the flavor to 


penetrate right through the product in half the time. 


Write for descriptive literature. 


THE NATIONAL SMOKEHOUSE EQUIPMENT, INC. 


| C. S$. McMullen | Sidney Meislik 
SALES OFFICE: | 236 East 24th Street OFFICE & FACTORY: | P. O. Box 326 
! New York 10, N.Y. Clifton, N. J. 
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are pointed out to him immediately— 
not two weeks or a month later. It does 
no good to take a butcher away from 
the killing floor down to watch a hide 
gang putting up hides (and to condemn 
individuals for takeoff practices that 
are apparent in the cured hide) when 
the fault actually occurred some time 
before. So the first place to correct 
butcher damage is on your own killing 
floor. 

An investment on your part will pay 
big dividends. This investment can be 
in the form of a man or men, depending 
on the size of your establishment, whose 
principal duties will be to inspect your 
green hides immediately after takeoff, 
noting scores and cuts, and marking 
them on a prescribed form. It would, 
naturally, be very inefficient to stop 
production and call a butcher over to 
look at every hide that had been scored 
or cut, but a skull session could become 
part of your daily plant procedure, at 
which time the results of the day’s 
butcher damage would be apparent and 
could be discussed immediately with the 
individual or individuals involved. Then 
the demand for improvement could be 
made and a control pattern established. 
It will do little good to try to control 
takeoff otherwise, as once the hide 
leaves the killing floor, suspicion can 
easily be created in the mind of the 
individual workman as to the prejudice 
of a grader, for example in the hide 
cellar, whose interests may be with 
“making a showing with the boss.” We 
are speaking, of course, about the 
smaller plants in all of our illustrations, 
the plant where butchers normally per- 
form more than one function. 


This is not the fundamental or basic 
answer, but an alternative to the propo- 
sition suggested to you. In connection 
with the sale of hides on a selected basis 
or in connection with the control neces- 
sary to improve takeoff, the hide cellar 
plays an important part. Hides cannot 
be properly inspected after they are 
cured in a cellar that doesn’t provide 
adequate grading space. 

Think it over. You may think because 
your particular hides are light average, 
good grain, and in good demand, that 
you are receiving top market price for 
your product selling on a flat basis. I 
doubt that you are. I’m not convinced 
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TWO CHATTY GROUPS 


LEFT: George W. Grier, general office; 
O. D. Erwood, cost department, and Joe 
Lubischer, mechanical supervisor, all of 
Tobin Packing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
RIGHT: George Doerr, president, H. F. 
Busch Co., Cincinnati, O., Mrs. George 
Doerr, Joanne Doerr, and Norman Bram- 
mall, general manager of the Busch com- 
pany, with Fred Stothfang of the Cincin- 
nati Butchers’ Supply Co. 


that you are, nor are you! You can’t 
prove it. When 40, 50, or 60c per hide 
enters your thinking more seriously you 
will give greater consideration to the 
problem at hand. 


Why a Price Differential? 


When I accepted the invitation to 
speak to you, I resolved to say these 
things, without malice, but with fore- 
thought, and I committed to no mincing 
of words. In doing so, I realize that I 
may have stepped on some very tender 
corns, and also may have stirred up a 
tempest, not in a teapot, but in a pack- 
inghouse. Because the small packer is 
a very important link in the American 
economy, the American way of life, and 
certainly in the American emergency, 
his products must constantly be im- 
proved. The very existence of small en- 
terprise depends on the ability of the 
processors to create a product as stand- 
ard in nature as limited production per- 
mits. I have many times had to answer 
the question, “Why is there such a dif- 
ference between the prices of hides sold 
by our larger brethren and our own?” 
Let’s look at that a little more closely. 
The first big chunk of price differential 
is caused by that elusive word “yield.” 
The yield factor is not entirely con- 
trolled by the way you cure your hides, 
but also takes into consideration the 
matter of trim. Let me hasten to ex- 
plain that the trim of many small 
packer hides has not been up to ac- 
cepted small packer standards. Such 
items as eardrums, cheek meat, lips and 
split shanks which are sold to the 
tanner in some instances because of 
improper trimming are, nevertheless, 
trimmed at the tannery. Why? It’s sim- 
ple. They just don’t make leather. And, 
naturally, whatever comes off the hide 
in the tannery must be charged against 






the “yield” figures, and 
against the pocketbook. 


But take a hypothetical case, and let’s 
see what it’s all about. We shall, for 
example, say that a small packer native 
hide will bring 25c per lb. Let us as- 
sume further (and you can verify this 
with any fanner) that the yield differ- 
ential between big packer hides and 
well-delivered small packer hides will 
be about 10 per cent, on the minus side 
for the small packer. Immediately a 
2%ec gap has been created. Further, 
take into consideration other factors 
that enter into actual discounts, such as 
better workmanship on big packer 
hides, as well as their more uniform 
nature, more uniform run and type of 
cattle being slaughtered, and you can 
quickly and readily understand existing 
differentials at this price level of 3 to 
3%ec per lb. These differentials cannot 
be called unreasonable. Then, too, trade 
paper quotations on big packers usually 
reflect freight paid basis Chicago, or 
Chicago freight equalized basis, and 
usually indicate selected prices. Perhaps 
some of these factors have not been 
fully explained to you before, and 
therein may lie some of the causes of 
antagonism and animosity. 


Part Time Help Costly 


Typical of butcher damage that oc- 
curs in small packing plants is the situ- 
ation I ran into a few months back. I 
was in a packing plant owned by a fel- 
low—let’s call him Jones. It so hap- 
pened that one of our inspectors was 
taking delivery of 1,500 hides from this 
plant. In the usual course of my visit, I 
went to the hide cellar and watched 
some 40 or 50 hides cross the floor, and 
was very much disturbed to see, after 
the first 50 hides had come across, 
about a dozen that followed carrying 
deep scores in the upper shoulder and 
neck area. After this dozen had passed, 
they again regained their usual good 
takeoff, pattern, etc., and another 40 or 
50 good hides went by. Once again this 
same butcher damage condition oc- 
curred. This was indeed intriguing! 
How was it possible for a hide, as seem- 
ingly uniform in takeoff, to suddenly 
change, change back again, and change 
once again. Going back to the killing 
floor, I watched the skinning but found 


ultimately 
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CUDAHYS 


Selected 
SHEEP CASINGS 


* You get the exact diameter 
you specify—you help cut break- 
age losses when you use Cudahy’s 
Sheep Casings for your franks 
and pork sausage! All Cudahy’s 
Casings are tested for uniform 
strength—tested for uniform size to 
assure you complete satisfaction 
and smooth, fine-looking sausages 
you will be proud of. 


Fast Branch Service —Your 
orders can be filled quickly 
from stocks on hand. Talk with 
one of our Casing Sales Ex- 
perts or write direct today. 


- THECUDAHY PACKING CO. 


221 NORTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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no evidence of butcher damage occur- 
ring. Hastening to the owner, I .took 
him to the hide cellar, and he was as 
astounded as I. 

We returned again to the killing floor 
but we could find no faulty operation. 
Then I spoke to the killing floor boss, 
pointed out the deficiencies, and asked 
him what he knew about it. He scratched 
his head, frowned, and took me by the 
arm to one side and said, “Look, see 
that youngster up there washing beef?” 
“Well,” said he, “I remember now what 
happened. When he gets caught up with 
his work we bring him out on the floor 
to help. We are trying to break him in 
and teach him to be a butcher.” 

That’s the answer to that riddle. He 
was practicing at the “dropping” opera- 
tion and it showed up in a great hurry. 
Twenty per cent of the hides were dam- 
aged, and while the tanner who received 
this particular car was satisfied, he 
nevertheless commented on the fact 
that these hides were not, in his opinion, 
the toppiest of the top. 

This is only one of the many things 
that we run across almost daily, and if 
we hide men would take the time and 
the effort necessary to try to straighten 
out some of these seemingly minor 
faults, we should be doing great service 
to the industry as well as to ourselves. 

Oh, one could go on talking for hours 
about packinghouse experiences and the 
observations made in cellars, pointing 
out the miserable things and the more 
unpleasant side of life. I could tell you 
about packing plants where hides must 
be taken up outdoors, some on concrete 
runways, others on boards laid down 
on top of the mud. I could tell you 
about packing plants that don’t even 
own a rack or shaking horse, where the 
hides are whipped against the wall to 
free them of salt. But I hardly think 
this accomplishes any particular pur- 
pose. The main factor that I wanted to 
stress today was covered under the two 
basic visits we paid, one to the hide 
cellar and one to the killing floor. 


Conserving Raw Materials 


It is my thought and belief that the 
entire industry must work together, and 
through mutual cooperation and assist- 
ance produce better quality merchan- 
dise in order to avoid economic waste. 

I am not trying to frighten you; there 
is no need for that. You read the daily 
papers, you have your radio and you are 
perhaps better posted than I am, but 
as we are gathered here today discuss- 
ing our common problems it is quite 
apparent that we may be facing an- 
other grave world-wide emergency. It’s 
quite conceivable that events will crys- 
tallize more quickly than we anticipate, 
and we may all once again be called 
upon to play our respective roles in the 
tragedy of world politics. 

Facing World War II this country 
had a much better stockpile of most 
basic raw materials than it has today. 
While we are not concerned, at this 
moment, with other materials, we are 
concerned with hides and skins, which 
now are on the critical list in position 
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1. THE GLOBE COMPANY, Chicago, 
Ill. A new all metal truck, the immersion- 
proof lubricated packing truck wheel, an 
extra large capacity meat grinder and the 
new Globe dehorner comprised the firm’s 
exhibits, along with a registration desk at 
which packers could register for Globe’s 
new equipment catalog. 
2. MILPRINT, INC., Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Mil-O-Seal booth stopped NIMPA vis- 
itors with its attractive exhibit of a variety 
of meat products packaged in transparent 
colorful Pliofilm wraps and casings. Self- 
service package units for sausage meats 
were featured. 
3. MARTIN H. LIPTON CO., INC., New 
York, N. Y. The new Lipton smoke unit 
made its first public appearance at this 
year’s convention. Featuring automatic 
feed and thermostatically controlled heat- 
ers, the new unit provides uniform smoke 
for six houses for a period of six to eight 
hours without refeeding or handling. 
4. ALLEN GAUGE & TOOL CO., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Featured here was the “Famco” 
sausage linker machine for linking sausage 
in natural casings. In operation through- 
out the convention, the machine can link 
1,400 Ibs. of sausage per hour. THOM- 
SON & TAYLOR, Division of The War- 
field Co., Chicago, Ill. This booth was a 
restful stop for foot-weary conventioneers 
who took advantage of the lounge chairs 
while discussing the merits of T & T spices 
with representatives of the firm. Pepper, 
nutmeg and mace were shown in natural 
state. 
5. HOLLY MOLDING DEVICES, INC., 
Chicago, Ill. The firm’s meat patty ma- 
chines, the Hollymatic and its companion 
machine, the Hollymatic “Special” for 
canning or freezing, proved interesting to 
the many meat processors who saw them 
in operation. 
6. V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY, Cleve- 
land, O. Topic of discussion in The V. D. 
Anderson booth centered around the use 
of the firm’s crackling expellers and sol- 
vent extraction equipment represented by 
large illustrations in the booth. AIR IN- 
DUCTION ICE BUNKER CORP., New 
York, N. Y. Among the “firsts” at this 
convention was the showing of the Air 
Induction air conditioner unit for protect- 
ing meats transported by truck. In addi- 
tion to the actual ice bunker unit, the 
booth displayed testimonial letters from 
packers using it. 
7. INLAND WIRE PRODUCTS CO., 
Chicago, Ill. Members of its sales staff 
were kept busy demonstrating to packers 
the firm’s sealing machines for stitching 
tops and bottoms of cartons. A wire tying 
machine, stitching wire and tag fasteners 
were also displayed. 
8. TOWNSEND ENGINEERING CO., 
Des Moines, Ia. A portable model of the 
Townsend skinner and flesher was used to 
demonstrate the ability of the machine to 
flesh various pork cuts. The new bacon 
derinder was also on display. 





No. 7. To me this means that if, as, 
and when the domestic economy must 
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Special X soy binder steps-up your 
quality because it blends the ingredi- 
ents and holds the moisture and 
“spring”. You’ll see quickly that you 
can improve quality at low cost with 
soy binder. 





Soy flour or Grits is used in the same 
manner as any other binder. Some say 
they like Special X and Meatone Grits 
in combination with cereal or milk. 
Many prefer straight soy binder. We 
suggest you try them both ways. 
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again be mobilized with all resources 
pooled in a common project, our indus- 
try will be, as usual, among the first. It 
is my thought along this line that toler- 
ance of “situations” such as existed 
during World War II will not be 
granted. It is my thought that waste 
will not be allowed. It is my thought 
that conservation of raw materials will 
be of paramount importance. I believe 
further that an all-out effort will have 
to be made to see that every ounce of 
raw material performs its maximum 
function. 

I hope and pray that these words may 
prove false and hollow, that this tragic 
situation will never occur. And if it 
doesn’t, we still face another important 
factor—the American public, the con- 
sumer of your product, who once again 
is very price conscious. His pocketbook 
is worn but not threadbare. Don’t ever 
forget that his eagle shopping-eye has 
sharpened perceptibly under the strain 
of trying to make both ends meet the 
middle. The demands of the American 
people have always been met by Ameri- 
can industry. Volume production, with 
quality, will continue to be its watch- 
word. 

We have representative trade associ- 
ations throughout this industry, and it 
is the duty of these associations to dis- 
cuss ways and means to improve qual- 
ity. You and I cannot shrug our shoul- 
ders and say “We can’t afford to worry 
about the tanner; he doesn’t worry 
about us.” That just won’t work. Nor 
can the tanner place himself in such a 
position and say, “Oh, let’s beat his 
brains out, while the beating is good.” 
That won’t work either. 


The hide industry, representing both 
you and the tanner in the economic 
function, and acting as the coordinating 
link, is right out in the middle of the 
great big stream. 


Let’s face the facts squarely. Any 
tanner or hide man that attempts to 
tell you that he knows your business 
from A to Z is strictly “off the beam.” 
He doesn’t know your business any 
more than you know his, and any packer 
who says he knows the “ins” and “outs” 
of the tanning industry—what to do, 
when, and how—has a twist somewhere 
in his thinking. Likewise, any combina- 
tion of packer and tanner who may 
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1. CINCINNATI BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY 
CO., Cincinnati, O. The well known and 
recognized Boss emblem served as a land- 
mark for the many meat packers who 
visited with members of the firm’s staff. 
2. ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL 
CO., Kensington, Pa. Wear-Ever aluminum 
steam-jacketed kettles, smokesticks, spice 
pans, meat tubs, scoops, trimming cans, 
meat loaf cans and other items of packing- 
house equipment made an impressive dis- 
play, attracting the attention of many visi- 
tors. 

3. ENTERPRISE INCORPORATED, Dal- 
las, Tex. The firm featured its EBSCO 
stainless steel steam-jacketed cooker and 
EBSCO beef shrouds. Considerable packer 
interest was evident in both items. 

4. REYNOLDS ELECTRIC CO., Chicago, 
Ill. The new Reco combination vertical 
air circulator and display rack, designed to 
provide point-of-sale advertising, received 
much attention from promotion-minded 
packers. Other Reco products on display 
included refrigerator and fly chasing fans. 
5. ALLIED MANUFACTURING CO, 
Des Moines, Ia. Personalized frocks for 
the meat packing industry, along with vari- 
ous stockinette materials, were exhibited by 
the firm. 


6. BASIC FOOD MATERIALS, INC., 
Cleveland, O. Emphasis here was on Basic 
products used in the processing and pack- 
aging of chipped beef. Basic ingredients 
used in producing this pre-packaged ready- 
to-eat item include a prepared cream sauce, 
seasonings and cures, as well as the pack- 
age itself. 

7. LINKER MACHINES, INC., Newark, 
N. J. A slow motion linker and a standard 
production rate linker, with their working 
mechanisms either directly visible or re 
flected by angled mirrors, linked air-filled 
artificial casings in this all-activated exhibit. 
8. AFRAL CORPORATION, New York, 
N. Y. Afral’s “Honey Sweet” sugar cure 
was given top billing at the convention in 

the firm’s booth. 





think they know hides from the nose to 
the tail are liable to be screwy, as well. 


We who wrestle with the everyday 
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Quotations on Stainless Steel Trucks, Tables, Cook Tanks, 
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TATTLE-TALE 
GREASE 


When you run your thumb over 
a “cleaned” surface, do you feel a 
greasy film? Then you know that 
your cleaner is removing only part 
of grease and dirt. It’s time to look 
into Metso Cleaners. 


Metso saponifies animal and 
vegetable fats and suspends them 
until flushed away. A Metso-cleaned 
surface is grease-free, clean and 
bright, for Metso also curbs corro- 
sive action. 


The return of the coupon brings 
you a free trial sample. 


Philadelphia Quartz Company 
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Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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problems of hides and skins of all 
shapes, grades, sizes, descriptions and 
quality are best qualified to work for 
both you and the tanner in the coordi- 
nating operations that are a “must” to 
save this industry millions of dollars 
annually. It is my firm conviction that 
this must become an absolute reality 
before fears, suspicions and distrusts 
are lessened. 


There is no fun going through life 
being afraid of your neighbor, or the 
fellow you are doing business with, or 
your friend. This industry is no differ- 
ent than any other, except in the history 
of its mental processes. For too many 
years it has not been a story of “Love 
thy neighbor,” but rather a story of 
“Slug thy neighbor or he will so slug 
you.” 

These are not the meanderings of an 
idealist. I dwell no more in fantasy than 
do you, but I am convinced that your 
credo, ours, and that of the consumer, 
can easily be formed into the phrase, 
“live and let live,” and to sum it all 
up and conclude, I should like to borrow 
a thought and slogan that our associa- 
tion feels is its Bill of Rights: “By our 
cooperative efforts and by mutual as- 
sistance and understanding, we shall 
not only make a better living out of our 
industry, but shall make our industry a 
better place in which to live.” 


H. NEUHOFF: I imagine that some 
people have some questions that they 
would like to ask Mr. Weiller. If so, it 
will be in order now to hear questions 
from the floor. 


I have a question I would like to ask. 
You brought up the subject of vat cured 
hides. Do vat cured hides bring any pre- 
mium over the regular dry salted hides? 


J. WEILLER: Vat cured hides, in my 
opinion, don’t bring any premium over 
dry cured hides. I don’t see anything 
wrong with vat curing, however. You 
can effect a very fine cure in a vat if, as 
I pointed out, it is done properly, but to 
the best of my knowledge, they don’t 
bring any premium over floor cured 
hides. 

H. NEUHOFF: Thank you. Anybody 
else? 


QUESTION: Why isn’t it possible to 
secure a premium price for my ex-light 
native steers provided the takeoff is 
equivalent to that of the big packers? 


J. WEILLER: I think you certainly 
will be able to command that premium 
provided you make separate packs of 
these steers in the same fashion as the 
Big Four packers do. 


QUESTION: Well, my hides run 15 
to 20 per cent ex-light steers in every 
car that I ship. Why am I not receiving 
a premium for those? 


J. WEILLER: Simply because the 
tanner does not have a sufficient quan- 
tity of that one hide material in a car 
of hides to make it worth his while to 
work them separately, as a separate 
production operation and to make a sep- 
arate sale of the specific type of leather 
that would be made out of that one type 
hide. If you do not accumulate those 
ex-light steers in sufficient quantity so 
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1. THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL COM. 
PANY, Chicago, Ill. Focal point of inter- 
est in the Anco booth was the firm’s 
Hydramatic bacon slicer. Company officials 
and sales representatives were on hand to 
discuss the unit with the packers who 
stopped to inspect this up-to-date bacon 
slicer. 
2. ADVANCE OVEN CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
With its large 192-loaf stainless steel oven, 
the Advance Oven booth again attracted 
attention among members of the trade who 
stopped to inspect the oven and the meat 
loaf browning tank on display. 
3. INDUSTRIAL SANITARY ENGI. 
NEERING CO., East Chicago, Ind. Pack- 
ers who visited this booth were interested in 
potential annual savings from additional 
fat recovery from packinghouse waste by 
means of an engineered waste disposal 
system. 
4. OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New 
York, N. Y. A working model of the Oak- 
ite vapor steam unit cleaning a creosote- 
coated smokehouse wall keynoted the dis- 
play. 
5. FEDERAL ENGINEERING CO., INC., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Various models of the 
Federal Steakmaker proved of interest to 
the many meat packers who watched their 
operation. THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO., 
San Francisco, Cal. The story of Palco in- 
sulation and its many applications in pack- 
inghouse refrigeration was told through a 
series of colored photos. 
6. B. H. BUNN CO., Chicago, Ill. Demon- 
stration of two Bunn tying machines proved 
of much interest to packers who stopped to 
watch the ham and bacon tying machine, 
as well as the sausage carton tying ma- 
chine, in action. 
7. MANHATTAN PICKLE CO., Chi- 
cago, Ill. The firm’s complete line of 
glass-packed pickles was displayed in an 
appealing fashion. 
8. MARATHON CORP., Menasha, Wis. 
Interest ran high around the Marathon 
booth with its demonstration of the Kart- 
ridg-Pak automatic branding, banding and 
“packaging” machines for frankfurts and 
other sausage in natural or artificial cas- 
ings. A number of linerless cartons for 
sausage, bacon, frankfurts and lard were 
also shown. 





that the tanning operation can be han- 
dled on the basis of a complete unit, I 
hardly think it would be worth the tan- 
ner’s while to pay you a premium fora 
very small percentage. 

H. NEUHOFF: Are there any other 
questions? 

QUESTION: When you refer to vat 
curing of hides, do you mean brine cur- 
ing? 

H. NEUHOFF: Yes, brine curing. 

J. WEILLER: I would like to 
straighten out one point. Any reference 
that I made to vat curing has no con- 
nection with the special cure process 
that is in effect in the big packers’ cel- 
lars and also in several small packing 
plants. The brine curing process itself 
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is an entirely different process from vat 
curing. 

QUESTION: Is there any advantage, 
then, in brine curing? 

J. WEILLER: I am sorry to report 
that I don’t have enough experience on 
that point and haven’t seen enough of 
those hides to give you any information. 

H. NEUHOFF: I would like to ask 
you another question, Jack. To my 
knowledge, I don’t think any packer, 
small packer, has ever delivered any 
hides against Exchange contracts, and 
I see no reason why we couldn’t deliver 
against Exchange contracts, do you? 

J. WEILLER: Well, that is sort of an 
“on the spot” question. I will answer it 
in this way. I think that if any small 
packer or any group of small packers 
can produce what is equivalent to the 
accepted standards for delivery on the 
Commodity Exchange, the members re- 
sponsible for the rules and regulations 
of the Commodity Exchange would per- 
mit such delivery. 

H. NEUHOFF: A lot of times the 
tanners are out of the market and you 
can go and sell your hides and deliver 
them against the Exchange when ordi- 
narily you don’t have a market. That is 
the thing I am getting at. I see no rea- 
son why we should be discriminated 
against on the Exchange. 

J. WEILLER: I don’t think that you 
would be provided you could position 
yourself to comply with the require- 
ments of individual pack salting on va- 
rious selections and grades and pro- 


vided the takeoff standards are up to 
the standards of the Exchange. 

H. NEUHOFF: Well, suppose the 
small packer does meet all those speci- 
fications. Will they accept his hides? 


J. WEILLER: That is a question I 
cannot answer, but if that can be done 
and can be done in sufficient quantity, 
by enough small packers, that an issue 
has been created and that an issue of 
that type can be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Commodity Exchange, I 
think you would get consideration. 

H. NEUHOFF: That is something 
that needs looking into, I think. I know 
when the tanners are out of the market, 
it is pretty hard to find one even to bid 
on hides and at times it would be profit- 
able to sell on the Exchange and de- 
liver. It seems to me there is an awful 
lot of discrimination there. I think the 
little packer should be allowed to de- 
liver provided his takeoff will meet the 
specifications of the Exchange inspec- 
tor. I see no reason why he should not 
and I think our general counsel maybe 
will look into the fact as to why the 
small packer hides are not acceptable. 
Is anybody interested in that thought 
or am I alone in it? 


MEMBER: Mr. President, it seems to 
me that where there are a number of 
small packers within a certain area 
there is a possibility of their cooperat- 
ing in their takeoff and cure and selling 
jointly, at least where they would have 
enough of one selection to sell. I think 
something might be worked up along 





that line. It would take real cooperation 
to do it, however. 


H. NEUHOFF: I think that thought 
has some merit in the case of people 
in a locality where the plants are close 
together. Maybe they could work out 
something on that angle. We have a lot 
of members that are killing a sizable 
number of cattle and I think maybe 
some of them would be interested in it, 

QUESTION: Why is it that my light 
hides for upper leather command prac- 
tically the same price as the big pack- 
ers’, whereas I have to sell my heavy 
leather hides at discounts of $4 to $5? 

J. WEILLER: If the quality is equiv- 
alent to that of the big packers through- 
out, I know of no reason why you should 
be scored for that differential. 


Would you mind stating what your 
percentage of cuts was on the hides in 
question? 

ANSWER: I shipped a pack of light 
hides in January that ran 4 per cent 
cuts and I shipped 1,000 heavy hides in 
February and they ran 4 per cent cuts, 
and my question is, why? 

J. WEILLER: I am baffled. I don’t 
know. 

H. NEUHOFF: The next part of the 
program deals with inedible rendering 
problems and we feel to save time, the 
quickest way to handle this will be to 
dramatize the high points. Mr. LaRoe 
is going to cross-examine a couple of 
our members who are well versed in 
the inedible rendering department. 
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R & M ELECTRIC HOISTS 


CUT TIME AND COST OF HANDLING 


Fast, convenient lifting keeps skilled help busy—saves minutes 
and muscle at every operation. Easy moving and spotting of 
heavy loads puts work on faster schedules—helps get maximum 
production with /ess effort. Robbins & Myers electric hoists 
give you the economical, streamlined plant efficiency you need 
to profit in today’s competitive market. 


FOR EVERY SIZE PACKING PLANT 


Regardless of how big, or small, your plant may be, manual 
lifting is an extravagance you can’t afford. Take steps now to 
Take It Up with R & M.” A competent, experienced engineer- 
ing staff is at your service in planning efficient handling sys- 
tems. Robbins & Myers manufacture electric hoists of all sizes 
and for all packing plant needs—in knocking pens, on bleed- 
ing and dressing floors, handling crippled animals and paunch. 


Distributors throughout the country. 


Write Today for Free Bulletin AB900. 
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Packers Should Seek 


Help of Experts on 
Inedible Rendering 


WILBUR LaROE, General Counsel of NIMPA 





W. LaROE: I realize, Mr. President, 
that everybody is hungry and I will try 
not to take over about five minutes with 
each one of these witnesses, just long 
enough to hit the high spots instead of 
making long speeches. I will call Mr. 
William G. Mueller to the witness stand, 
please. Sit down, please. Will you raise 
your right hand and be sworn. Do you 
solemnly swear the testimony you give 
in this matter will be the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

W. MUELLER: I do. 

W. LaROE: With what company are 
you connected ? 

W. MUELLER: The American Pack- 
ing Co. 

QUESTION: In what capacity? 

ANSWER: As president. 

QUESTION: What do you slaughter 
there ? 

ANSWER: Hogs, cattle, sheep and 
calves. 

QUESTION: You have been very 
much interested, have you not, in the 
matter of rendering? 

ANSWER: Yes, sir. 

QUESTION: Have you been suffi- 
ciently interested to call the representa- 
tive of a purchaser into your plant to 
help you improve the quality of your 
product ? 

MR. MUELLER: Yes, sir, we have. 

QUESTION: I would like to ask you 
about what quantity of this material 
you produce, say in a given month. 

ANSWER: We produce about 200,000 
Ibs. of inedible grease a month. 

QUESTION: How many cookers have 
you? 

ANSWER: Four. 

QUESTION: By the way, this man 
that you called in from the purchaser 
to help you with your product, did he 
charge anything for that service? 

ANSWER: No, he did not; it was en- 
tirely free. 

QUESTION: What was the general 
result of his coming into your plant? 
First, how long did he stay? 

ANSWER: We were visited twice by 
a representative of one of the soapers, 
who came to assist us in improving 
the quality of our grease. His first trip 
lasted one week, where he inspected our 
operations as we were handling it, and 
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at a later time he returned for a two 
weeks’ stay at our plant, adopting and 
trying various methods and procedures 
in order that we might improve our 
grease production. 

QUESTION: Did he charge you any- 
thing for that service? 


ANSWER: No, that was entirely free. 

QUESTION: What was the final re- 
sult of it to your company? 

ANSWER: He has made available 
methods whereby we have been able 
to improve our grease approximately 
one grade, and at the present market 
increase the value of our products about 
le a pound. 

QUESTION: That would be about 
$1800 a month? 


ANSWER: That is correct, sir. 


QUESTION: Or $21,000 over the 
period of a year? 


ANSWER: Yes, sir. 


QUESTION: That amount was saved 
to you free of charge by just having a 
man come in to show you how to do it. 
Did it have any collateral effect on the 
psychological attitude of your help? 

W. MUELLER: Yes, it definitely had. 
As they were trying these different 
methods to improve the color of our 
product, each man working on a cook 
was very anxious to know how his cook 
turned out. It developed, unconsciously, 
a competitive spirit between the opera- 
tors in the house, the foremen of the 
department, and it developed a keen in- 
terest and rivalry between the various 
shifts in the inedible rendering depart- 
ment. 


QUESTION: Would you have any 
suggestion to make as to this? Suppose 
a packer is very small and there are 
several small packers in a given area 
who do not have anything like your size 
of plant, but there may be one or two 
big plants in that area. Do you have any 
suggestions as to how all of them in a 
NIMPA division might get the benefit 
of what you have got? 


ANSWER: Well, I should think that 
if there were in an area packers who 
were rendering an inedible product and 
they don’t have sufficient production to 
warrant the interest on the part of the 
soapers that we receive, a study might 
be made in one of the larger producing 
plants in the area and those studies 
might be observed by the other smaller 


renderers, or the results obtained in the 
larger plant might be distributed to the 
smaller renderers in the neighborhood. 
For example, in our city, if this study 
had been made at our plant, I don’t 
know why it shouldn’t be available to 
any of our friends in the packing indus- 
try there, as it has been to us. 

QUESTION: Well, now, Mr. Mueller, 
if this thing means $21,000 a year to 
your company, which you got free of 
charge, if you take all of the members 
of NIMPA who are interested in this 
matter, it must amount to a terrific fig- 
ure they could save if they took it seri- 
ously. Is that right? 

W. MUELLER: I really believe it 
would. 

W. LaROE: That is all. The witness 
is excused. 

I will call witness John E. Thompson, 
please. Do you solemnly swear likewise? 

ANSWER: I do. 

QUESTION: What is the name of 
your company? 

ANSWER: Reliable Packing Co. 

QUESTION: In Chicago? 

ANSWER: That is right. 

QUESTION: What do you slaughter? 


ANSWER: We are _ exclusively 
slaughterers of hogs. 
QUESTION: Will you tell us, as 


briefly as you can, what you consider 
to be the chief trick in the obtaining 
of the perfect product that you would 
like to obtain from this rendering? 

ANSWER: Well, I can’t say that 
there is a trick involved. I think it is a 
matter of good housekeeping and care- 
ful supervision more than any one other 
item. I think extreme attention to 
cleanliness of the raw material and to 
the cookers themselves is the most im- 
portant item. 

QUESTION: In other words, to start 
out with a nice clean product. Now, is 
there any danger of contamination as 
you go along, and will you illustrate 
that? 

ANSWER: Yes, there is a great deal 
of likelihood of contamination and in 
our own instance we have found that 
some of the most damaging contami- 
nants were being overlooked because of 
their small quantity. 

QUESTION: What were they? 


ANSWER: For example, we have a 
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@ ALUMINUM DELIVERY AND 
@ STORAGE MEAT AND 
e FOOD BOX 


ae Con- 
structed 
of a special Aluminum alloy— 
tensile strength 42,000 Ibs. per square inch. 
Withstands severe drop and shock tests. 













Now! The most revolu- 
tionary step ahead in meat 
handling history — a sensational new, 
sanitary ‘and lightweight aluminum meat 
delivery and storage box — for easier, more 
efficient meat handling and storage. Saves 
truck and storage space, time, weight — 
slashes upkeep and replacement costs. 
ALUMI-LUG is a fully approved, non-corro- 
sive, non-contaminating wet meat delivery 
and storage box with a smooth, easy-to-clean 
surface that completely eliminates bacteria 
traps and the need for paper lining. 

SPECIFICATIONS: Inside dimensions, 32”x13 12” 
x10” deep — yet weighs only 11% Ibs., less 
than half the weight of ordinary container of 
same capacity. Special aluminum alloy and 
welded construction give ALUMI-LUG superior 
strength to withstand severe drop tests, road 
shocks. Can't chip — no plating to wear off. 
Minimum life expectancy, 10 years! 


Tapered con- Dual purpose stacking bar 
struction for and handle makes it possible 
compact nesting to stack 5 or more ALUMI- 
when not in use LUGS with up to 1000 Ib. load 
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depilator system on our killing floor and 
we found that very small quantities of 
the resin from the depilator carried into 
our white grease material was very 
damaging to the color. It was not only 


| damaging but resulted in a type of color 
| that was very difficult to remove by any 


ordinary refining methods. 
QUESTION: What can you say about 
the desirability or necessity of separat- 


| ing out the catch basin skimmings? 


ANSWER: Well, we have been on the 
policy of separating our catch basin 
skimmings from other grease raw ma- 
terials for some time now and it is 
highly recommended to any packer who 
is not so doing, even to the extent of 
having to keep catch basin skimmings 
for some time to accumulate a full load. 
A small quantity of this sort of mate- 
rial in what might otherwise be white 
grease material is likely to damage the 
quality of a fine product considerably. 

QUESTION: I think when I referred 
to a trick, I was thinking about a trick 


formula of cooking time. Is there any 


| particular trick 


or method there by 
which you get a better product by de- 
termining the right amount of cooking 
time? 

ANSWER: There is, of course, but 
with each type of equipment and each 
type of material it is bound to differ in 
at least a small measure from plant to 
plant. It is impossible to say just how 
much cooking time and at what pres- 
sure or what temperature, but the gen- 
eral rule would be to get the cook off 
as quickly as possible but yet err, if 
necessary, towards not damaging the 
final grease by over-cooking. 

QUESTION: Is it important to have 
the drier cleaned? 

ANSWER: It is extremely impor- 
tant. For example, if the drier has been 
used to dry blood, it is quite important 
that that drier be examined and per- 
haps washed before any attempt is 
made to render white grease. A small 
amount of blood brings about color 
damage. 

QUESTION: 
grease? 

ANSWER: Well, I wouldn’t want to 
get into any difficulty with our suppliers 
on presses or expellers, but, in general, 
the grease pressed out of cracklings, 
either by an expeller or by a hydraulic 
press, is a little darker in color than the 
other. Unless your white grease product 
is well within the grade, it might be 
well to provide storage separate from 


How about expeller 


| the white grease for your expeller or 
| pressed grease rather than combining it. 





QUESTION: Now, I understand you 
didn’t have a representative of the pur- 
chaser come into your plant to make a 
study similar to that of Mr. Mueller, but 
that you did, by telephone and by com- 
munication and otherwise, get certain 
suggestions which you carried out. Will 
you tell us what effect that had on your 
product and on your final savings? 

ANSWER: Well, we have tried to 
keep in pretty close touch with our sup- 
pliers and their desires and wants in 
terms of what we can do to our product, 
as well as with the suppliers of render- 





EXHIBITORS—4 


1. E. G. JAMES CO., Chicago, Ill. Featur- 
ing various items of the 65 different firms 
they represent, the E. G. James booths 
displayed practically everything the packer 
uses from hammer mills to portable frozen 
food shipping containers. 

2. R. W. TOHTZ & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
Emphasis was placed on the complete line 
of packinghouse knives the firm handles 
with a well-arranged display board form- 
ing the center of this interesting equip- 
ment booth. Heavier items of packinghouse 
equipment manufactured by the 
flanked the board. 

3. CENTRAL WAXED PAPER CO., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Featuring the many attractive 
Mullinix bacon, pork sausage and sausage 
packages, for which the firm is a licensee, 
the Central Waxed Paper booth was a 
stopping place for package-minded meat 
packers. 

4. PLIBRICO JOINTLESS FIREBRICK 
CO., Chicago, Ill. Illuminated wash draw. 
ings of typical boiler settings and refrac- 
tory setups attracted considerable attention. 
Many of the firm’s products, such as re- 
fractory cements, firebrick and insulating 
materials, were on display. 


5. STANDARD CASING CO., INC, 
New York, N. Y. Lightweight stainless 
steel Stancase equipment for the sausage 
kitchen displayed by the firm proved of 
interest to many exhibit hall visitors. 

6. BURGE ICE MACHINE CO., Chicago, 
Ill, As the central distributor for the 
Baker Ice Machine Co., Inc., Omaha, 
Nebr., the booth featured the Baker auto- 
matic self-contained ammonia condensing 
unit. 

7. BUTCHER BOY COLD STORAGE 
DOOR CO., Chicago, Ill. Officials and 
sales personnel were kept busy opening and 
closing the large standard vestibule type 
cold storage door which features Butcher 
Boy shock absorber spring hinges and 

super sealed fasteners. 








firm 





ing equipment. All of the associate 
members of NIMPA have been very co- 
operative in giving advice and assist- 
ance wherever possible, even though we 
did not purchase their equipment. 

QUESTION: How much would you 
say you saved a month by what you did? 

ANSWER: Well, we produce about 
three cars of white grease a month. 
Had half of that been graded one grade 
lower, or approximately 1c a lb. on to- 
day’s market, there would have been a 
loss of about 1c a lb. on a car and a half. 

QUESTION: That would be about 
$1500 a month? 

ANSWER: Yes. 

QUESTION: Or $18,000 a year, just 
from taking care in this matter. Is that 
right, for your company alone? 

ANSWER: That is right. 

W. LaROE: That is all. Witness ex- 
cused. Thank you very much. 

Gentlemen, we will now adjourn for 
lunch and reconvene this afternoon. 

The meeting was recessed until 2 p.m. 
Proceedings are resumed on page 128. 
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HARLEY L. LUTZ, National Association of Manufacturers 





HE Wednesday afternoon session 
I was called to order at 2:21 p.m. 
with president-elect H. Neuhoff, 

jr., presiding. 


PRESIDENT H. NEUHOFF: Mr. 
LaRoe has a telegram he would like to 
read to you gentlemen. 


WILBUR LA ROE: This is a tele- 
gram just received from Washington: 


“The Senate agricultural committee 
this morning received testimony and 
statements from NIMPA, Institute, 
Western States association, and also the 
representatives of the Livestock pro- 
ducer associations, and from labor union 
representatives, all supporting Senator 
Kem’s bill relating to meat inspection 
cost. Toward the end of the hearing, 
Senator Thomas of Oklahoma made a 
motion that the bill be immediately re- 


ported out favorably without hearing 
from the inspection service and directed 
that the statement from the inspection 
service be merely received in written 
form. This motion was unanimously 
agreed to by the committee members, 
so that our bill has been unanimously 
reported favorably. The next step will 
be hearings before the Senate appropri- 
ations committee and then will come the 
vote on the Senate floor. After that, we 
shall have a similar fight in the House. 
All members should immediately write 
their Senators favoring the Kem bill 
and asking that the appropriation bill 
carry funds to carry out the favorable 
action of the Senate Committee.” 


PRESIDENT H. NEUHOFF: Thank 
you, Mr. LaRoe, for giving us that 
message. We have in NIMPA a lot of 


federally inspected houses and a lot of 
state and city inspected houses. I want 
to say this to you, 
that when the fed- 
eral government 
passed the cost of 
inspection to the 
packers, nearly ev- 
ery town and nearly 
every state took up 
the same _ deal. 
They are going to 
put it on every- 
body so I think we 
are all vitally in- 
terested. I think we 
are interested in 
trying to get this 
appropriation 
through to put the 
cost back into the federal budget where 
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GREATER EFFICIENCY 
and ECONOMY in 
TRUCK REFRIGERATION 


with 


D & G| proved 


REFRIGERATING UNITS 

















© Positive Protection for your meats in transit 

© Low temperatures uniformly maintained 

© Accommodates both dry ice and water ice 

® Turbine type blower circulates air to every corner 

@ Your meats are delivered in “‘top price” shape 

@ Two new types for straight trucks and trailers 

@ Either of two positions available for mounting engine on outside of 


truck. 


Investigate the advantages of D & G truck refrigeration now! Let us tell you how 
the D & G unit can be conveniently and economically installed in your trucks. 


Ask us. 


DROMGOLD & GLENN 





1420 McCORMICK BLDG. 


| Phone HARrison 5313 | 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 








D & G units are made from ARMCO iron, hot dipped 
9 ized after fabrication for long, continuous service. 
Drip pune are provided as  Satageet parts of both units for 
pping and draining tion. Icing is conveniently 
lished through large hatches. The unit can be iced 

either Qrom the inside or outside. 











———— $PECIFICATIONS———— 
SIZES: 24”x24”" x63” 
20” x40" x63” 
20” x40" x70” 
CAPACITIES: 
1000 Ibs. dry ice; 600 Ibs. water ice 
1500 Ibs. dry ice; 1000 Ibs. water ice 
ENGINE: 14 H.P. Gasoline 


FANS: 8” Blower Type, 10” Blower Type 
Complete ... ready to install 
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it belongs. After all, it is for the good 
of the public. 

We are very favored to have Dr. 
Harley L. Lutz, tax consultant to the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
He has a message for us in which I 
know we will be interested. I would like 
at this time to present Dr. Lutz. 


DR. HARLEY L. LUTZ: I noticed 
from the program that I was to speak 
on “Taxation—Present and Prospec- 
tive.” In some of the things that I say, 
I shall be speaking for myself and not 
as a representative 
of the National 
Association of 
Manufacturers be- 
cause I may ven- 


ture into some 
fields on which 
that organization 


has not yet taken 
an official position. 
If we had been 
dealing with this 
subject as late as 
three weeks ago, it 
might have been 
possible to talk 
about taxation, 
especially about 
the prospects for tax reduction. Today, 
however, after only three weeks, we 
have to preface that kind of discussion 
by at least some reference to the alleged 
new crisis that has blown up out of 
Washington. 

I would like to ask you to consider for 
yourselves whether this is a real crisis 
or one manufactured for particular 
purposes. 

The first hint that there was any 
serious change in the slow-moving 
course of events was the President’s 
message to Congress delivered around 
the middle of March. If you read that 
message, you will recall that there were 
no new facts presented to document 
the sudden development of a grave 
situation. The President referred to the 
change of government in Czechoslo- 
vakia, but that wasn’t news. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we threw Czechoslovakia 
to the wolves some three years ago and 
there isn’t much that we could do about 
it today under those circumstances. He 
mentioned Finland, but I don’t know 
how far we are prepared to go in the 
case of Finland. And he also mentioned 
Italy. He did not say how far we were 
prepared to go in the event of a certain 
outcome in the Italian elections. Oddly 
enough, he made no mention whatever 
of Palestine, where the situation is 
probably as acute as any of those other 
places. 





DR. H. LUTZ 


No Cause for Shooting 


I am inclined to doubt the validity 
of this particular crisis. For one thing, 
I can’t understand why the Secretary 
of State should go off to Bogota, South 
America, for six or eight weeks if there 
were anything particularly serious 
brewing that anybody could put his 
finger on. 

I doubt if we have any warrant to 
start shooting over what may happen 
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in Finland or Italy or even Palestine. 
1 am already in trouble with Mr. LaRoe, 


_ because on this point he doesn’t agree 


with me in entirety, but I want to point 
out to you that the plain fact is that all 
of Western Europe is today strongly 
socialistic. We kid ourselves that we are 
going to implant in Western Europe 
the kind of free, private enterprise 
economy that we like to tell ourselves 
we have. We do have it in very large 
measure and we are trying to fight for 
it and keep it, but as far as persuading 
Western Europe to adopt our type of 
business organizations and our type of 
free, private economy, I think it is just 
ridiculous because for generations most 
of those countries have been strongly 
and increasingly socialistic. This means 
that they expect the government to own 
a large part of the enterprise capital 
and to direct and to institute the kind 
of controls that go with a government- 
owned economy. 


Well, as between socialism and com- 
munism as economic systems, there 
isn’t a great deal of difference. There 
may be wide differences in the manner 
in which the government applies its 
force and the manner in which it deals 
with its citizens under one system or 
the other, but you can have the same 
kind of cruelty and the same kind of 
police state under socialism that you 
do have in some instances under com- 
munism. 

The question I want to leave with 
you, therefore, is: Are we going to start 
a shooting war to prevent the peoples 
of Western Europe who want socialism 
now from becoming communists if they 
want to shift the emphasis and call 
themselves a communist state instead 
of a socialist state? I for one doubt if 
we are prepared now to start a shooting 
war in order to prevent any country 
that insists by orderly means upon a 
transition from the kind of socialism 
that they now want and have to some- 
thing that we will call communism. 


Does Russia Want War? 


In the second place, I don’t think 
there is any reason whatever to believe 
that Russia wants war now. If you con- 
sider the tremendous industrial destruc- 
tion that occurred west of the Ural 
Mountains during the German invasion, 
the very slow progress that is being 
made toward the restoration of that 
destruction and consider also Russia’s 
low-grade industrial development and 
in particular her lack of the kind of 
modern weapons that we have, espe- 
cially the atomic bomb, I don’t think 
there is any reason whatever to antici- 
pate that Russia plans war now or in 
the near future. 


Incidentally, I learned just the other 
day in New York that we now have de- 
vices scattered around the world by 
which we will know when they have 
made their first atomic bomb. The nat- 
ural inference would be that, having 
made one which they think will explode, 
they are going to test it, and we shall 
be able to pick up that report wherever 
it happens. So, until it is registered, we 


can take it for granted that they haven’t 
got it. 

Mr. Forrestal said the other day that 
while we have the resources and the 
know-how, the Soviets have neither. 
Therefore, we have his assurance of the 
fact that they are not at least in that 
stage of war preparation. 

As a matter of fact, I am not speak- 
ing now as a supporter of Henry Wal- 
lace. I think his election as President 
would be one of the worst calamities 
that could befall the country. And I am 
not speaking in any other sense as a 
defender of the Russian program. Please 
understand that. But I think we have to 
admit that a large part of what Russia 
has done or is undertaking to do in 
eastern Europe is the result of deals— 
some of which have been disclosed and 
some of which have not yet been dis- 
closed—deals that were made at Tehran, 
Yalta, and even Potsdam. We gave them 
an enormous amount—nobody knows 
yet how much we did give them—in 
those deals and in secret, confidential 
negotiations. 


Building a War Scare 


As far as I can see, there has been no 
great effort to show that Russia has 
gone beyond the boundaries which were 
assigned to her as a result of those 
deals and as a result of stopping our 
armies in their rapid movement across 
Europe in order to wait until the Rus- 
sian Army had driven as far west as 
Berlin, when we could have gone hun- 
dreds of miles farther east than that if 
we hadn’t had some kind of deal to stop 
us. We have a situation in Europe to 
which we have contributed very largely 
by our own stumbling and blundering 
and bungling diplomacy and negotia- 
tions in the past. It is out of hand, let’s 
say, but, at the same time, we haven’t 
too good a case to stand on ourselves 
in accusing the Russians of a type of 
aggression we are completely unpre- 
pared to see her undertake at this time. 

I might digress just a moment to 
point out to you that if you have read 
the Finnletter commission report, or the 
report of the aviation policy board, that 
this war scare has been in the process 
of building up for some time. They have 
overplayed the enemy’s power and re- 
sources and underplayed our own power 
and resources in creating this war scare 
and war psychology, which is the only 
basis on which they can get enormous 
increases in military appropriations. 
Both of those reports picture the ter- 
rific destruction that can happen to the 
whole of the United States over night. 


Just one blasting attack from Russia, 
they say, would annihilate our factories 
and our communications and the lives of 
millions of our citizens and all of the 
rest of it, and it is a terrific picture. On 
the other hand, they say we are com- 
pletely inadequate to launch an attack 
against Russia from our own mainland. 
How can they launch planes from their 
mainland that can wreck such destruc- 
tion upon us when we, with equal or 
even superior equipment, can’t reach 
the Russian mainland from our shores? 
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It doesn’t make sense, but you will find 
that kind of picture in both the Finn- 
letter report and the aviation policy 
report. The whole purpose obviously is 
to build a case for enormous increases 
in military expenditures. 

I am disposed to conclude myself that 
this is not a real crisis. It is a manu- 
factured one. There is no danger of a 
planned war against us now or even in 
the near future. It may come as an un- 
planned or accidental war, that is true. 
Some rash person or some hot-head on 
one side or the other may start shoot- 
ing that leads to counter-shooting, and 
the next thing you know you are in a 
war that nobody wants. However, if 
that does happen, I would say it means 
primarily a failure of our diplomacy be- 
cause in the give and take between na- 
tions, there is always a possibility that 
some awkward situation may develop 
into an incident that can’t be resolved 
in any other way except fighting. It is 
the function of diplomacy primarily to 
short-circuit and dampen down inci- 
dents that nobody wants to result in 
war. You only let an incident develop 
into a war when it comes at the right 
time for your purpose, such as the as- 
sassination of the Archduke back in 
1914. We don’t know whether that was 
a planned incident or not. However, if 
it wasn’t a planned incident, the time 
was ripe, according to the German cal- 
endar, for a war and they let it develop 
into a situation that led to fighting. 
You can get that type of situation from 
time to time. 


If Diplomacy Fails 


If any such situation does develop 
and isn’t short-circuited and dampened 
out and smoothed over, it will simply 
be because of the failure of our diplo- 
macy to deal with the kind of job that 
diplomacy exists to do. 

I venture this hypothesis in explana- 
tion of the crisis. There are two major 
purposes. Some would add a third. 

The first is to build up, if possible, 
enough resistance in Congress to a tax 
reduction bill so as to prevent over- 
riding of the Presidential veto. I under- 
stand this is already written and will 
be sent in near the deadline of the 10- 
day period. 

The second is to smoke the rules com- 
mittee of the House out and force sub- 
mission to the House of the bill for uni- 
versal military training. 

Others would say that it is a last 
desperate resort to maintain an at- 
mosphere of crisis until a certain date 
in November. However, I am not offi- 
cially going that far. I will limit my- 
self to U.M.T. and the tax bill. 

I mention U.M.T. because, if you will 
again turn to the President’s message, 
you will find that the only proposal he 
made in it, after describing this terrific 
crisis we are facing, was for universal 
military training, plus a temporary re- 
vival of the selective service. He made 
no reference whatever to the alleged 
crisis in our air power. 

If we really are facing a serious war 
threat, then the advice of his two com- 
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1. SPECIALTY MFRS. SALES CO., Chi. 
cago, Ill. A regular feature at every meat 
packers’ convention, the Specialty booth 
was a number one stop on the itinerary of 
the hundreds of packers and sausage manu. 
facturers who visited the exhibit hall. The 
firm’s complete line of C-D grinder knives, 
plates and cutter knives made up the 
display. 

2. FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY 
CO., Piqua, O. A background picture dis. 
play of various plants in which solvent 
rendering has been installed by the firm 
made up the booth. 

3. DOHM & NELKE, INC., St. Louis, 
Mo. The Rind-Master bacon skinner and 
the Bacon-Master bacon press were well 
received by the many visitors who stopped 
to inspect them and talk about other items 
in the line of packinghouse equipment 
manufactured by Dohm & Nelke. 

4. J. S. HOFFMAN CO., Chicago, Iii. 
The firm displayed its complete line of 
cheese, processed cheese, sausage 
canned meat items. 


5. CINCINNATI COTTON PRODUCTS 
CO., Cincinnati, O. Genial hospitality was 
extended to the many visitors who stopped 
at the booth to look over the large assort- 
ment of “Form-Best”  stockinettes 
shroud cloths attractively displayed. 


6. CUBE STEAK MACHINE CO., Need- 
ham Heights, Mass. Cube steaks were ten- 
dered and grilled on the spot by the firm’s 
sales representative who demonstrated the 
production line cube steak processing ma- 
chine. The company’s Triplex meat saw, 
featuring third wheel extension, also re- 
ceived much attention. EVERHOT 
MANUFACTURING CO., Maywood, IIl. 
A representative selection of Everhot 
branders and branding equipment and sup- 
plies was on display for inspection by 
packers and sausage manufacturers who 
visited the booth. 

7. H. P. CANNON & SON, INC., Bridge- 
ville, Del. An illuminated photograph de- 
picting the harvesting of peppers and a 
sample jar of diced sweet red peppers 
formed the background for the firm’s pro- 
motional work. 

8. MITCHELL MFG. CO., Evanston, III. 
As sales representative for Butcher Boy 
equipment made for the meat industry by 
Lasar Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal., the exhibit featured various sizes of 
sausage meat grinders and electric meat 
and bone cutters. EMBOSOGRAF CO. 
OF ILLINOIS, Chicago, Ill. Multi-col- 
ored embossed signs and indoor billboards 
of various sizes for counter or wall displays 
proved their eye-catching value as evi- 
denced by the large packer attendance at 

the booth. 


and 


and 





missions certainly deserves some con- 
sideration and there should have been at 
least some mention of the necessity of 
immediate development of aircraft or- 
ganization and production. There wasn’t 
a word said about airpower in the mes- 
sage. 

There is one thing in it, however, 
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that we can all agree on—our national 
strength is our best defense. The Presi- 
dent and his military controllers define 
national strength in terms of military 
power. I would define it in terms of a 
vigorous economy and great industrial 
capacity. They think of making the na- 
tion stronger by converting it into an 
armed camp and by putting all industry 
on a state of perpetual mobilization for 
war. I think of it in terms of a large 
and steady addition to our capital, 
maintenance of high employment and a 
substantial volume of people, and the 
continuance of that high morale which 
you get when you have free workers 
working for good pay in jobs they know 
are contributing to the U. S. welfare. 

Nobody wants to weaken our national 


defense and certainly I wouldn’t want 
you to take anything I have said here 
as an implication that I am against an 
adequate foundation for national de- 
fense and security. But I think you 
must remember, and I hope you will 
carry away with you the proposition 
that we cannot be strong, though we 
have a large military machine, unless 
we have a sound and vigorous economy 
with which to support that military ma- 
chine. You might give a strong man a 
good-sized club with which to defend 
himself and then you could put him on 
a toothpick and water diet and starve 
him down to the point where he wouldn’t 
have strength enough to swing that 
club. That is precisely what we are in 
danger of doing te our economy. If we 
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1. EXACT WEIGHT SCALE CO., Co. 
lumbus, O. Check-weighing scales ranging 
from a 1-lb. bacon scale to a 43-lb. general 
utility scale were on display. Other scales 
included a 3-lb. canner scale and a 12-lb. 
scale for weighing spices. GREAT LAKES 
STAMP & MFG. CO., Chicago, Ill. An 
attractive and interesting array of the 
firm’s large line of branders, heat sealers, 
carton and casing printers, branding inks, 
etc. was on display for meat packers and 
sausage manufacturers who stopped to visit 
with personnel of these two firms. 

2. BARLIANT AND COMPANY, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Products of some of the many 
firms it represents were on display in the 
booth. Main attraction was a new auto- 
matic frozen meat slicer for handling up to 
25,000 Ibs. of frozen meat per hour. 


3. KLEEN KUT MANUFACTURING 
CO., Cleveland, O. A meat grinder of 
large capacity and a table band saw were 
the items of packinghouse equipment fea- 
tured in the spacious booth of this equip- 
ment exhibitor. 

4. C. E. DIPPEL & CO., INC., New York, 
N. Y. The firm’s hydraulically operated 
meat and fat dicing machine and its full 
flat apron meat grinder attracted many 
equipment minded meat packers. 

5. U. S. SLICING MACHINE CO., La 
Porte, Ind. This convention marked the 
first time the firm has exhibited its products 
at a meat packers’ convention since before 
the war. A bacon slicer with conveyor, 
meat chopper, meat and bone saw, table 
model meat slicer and meat tendering 
equipment were shown. 

6. HOY EQUIPMENT CO., Milwaukee, 
Wis. The focal point of this exhibit was 
the firm’s newest ham press, incorporating 
a controlled and standardized operating 
air pressure. Ham molds and meat loaf 
molds were also displayed. 

7. NATIONAL HIDE ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill. A striking example of good 
quality small packer hide takeoff was the 
main feature of this booth. Association 
personnel were on hand to discuss methods 
for improving hide takeoff and to solicit 
associate membership in the association. 


8. MIDWEST LUMBER PRODUCTS 
CO., INC., Chicago, Ill. Wooden lard 
boxes for export lard shipment, a specialty 
of the firm, were displayed on a cloth 
covered dais in the firm’s booth. 





force it to carry over a period of years 
in which there is no war, the burden of 
an enormous, unproductive war machine 
it will sap the strength of our whole 
economy and make us incapable of 
really swinging the club. 

I would like you to take a look at 
some of the projections of these big 
military expenditures because here is 
where we get down now to the real 
brass tacks of what they are aiming at. 

The Finnletter commission aimed at a 
military budget of $18,000,000,000 by 
1953. They did that on the assumption 
that their figures included no increases 
for the Army. They are merely talking 
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1. H. J. MAYER & SONS CO., Chicago, 
| Ill. A colorful backdrop comprised largely 
| of pictures showing exterior and interior 
views of the expanded “Home of Never. 
fail” seasonings and cures for hams, bacon 
and sausage meat highlighted the Mayer 
exhibit booth. 

2. JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. The firm’s booth was a favorite 
| meeting place for many packers and sau- 
sage manufacturers who stopped to discuss 
their sausage making problems with mem- 
bers of the firm. Three popular “Buffalo” 
products—the grinder, dual stuffer and 
silent cutter were illustrated. 

3. SPARKLER MANUFACTURING CO,, 
Mundelein, Ill. A cutaway sectional view 
of the filtration process employed in the 
Sparkler filter, as well as a model unit 
filtering water, were used to show the ap- 
plication of the equipment to operations in 
the meat packing plant. 

4. LELAND DETROIT MANUFAC. 
TURING CO., Detroit, Mich. A variety of 
models of the Leland-Detroit steak making 
machine, including a model showing the 
tendering principle employed, created 
marked interest among conventioneers. 

5. BUILDICE COMPANY, INC., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Shown in the exhibit were the 
Buildice brine spray unit for chill rooms 
and beef and pork coolers and a 15-ton 
| evaporative condenser. 

6. HERCULES FASTENERS, _ INC., 
Elizabeth, N. J. The ease of making the 
first tie on artificial casings by using Her- 
cules fasteners was demonstrated in the 
booth with a display of sausage suspended 
from sausage sticks by Fastie hangers. 

7. GREAT FALLS MEAT CO., Great 
Falls, Mont. The meat packer introduced 
for the first time a hog splitting saw. 


8. FIRST SPICE MIXING CO., New 
York, N. Y. Few sausage manufacturers 
or packers failed to pay their respects to 
Fritz Sausage, Gus Franks, Otto Salami 
and Hans Wurst hospitalized in the First 
Spice wurst clinic. Other features in the 
| booth included the firm’s line of natural 
and concentrated spices and _ sausage 
binders. 








about air power plus a certain limited 
increased allowance for naval aviation. 
But they want an $18,000,000,000 budg- 
| et to be reached within the next five 
years, largely for the air force. 

The aviation policy board set out two 
| plans. One involved a scale of aircraft 
| production sufficient to replace all the 


| losses we are likely to experience dur- 
| ing a war, and the other a plan which 
| would get us ready for the initial stage 
| of a war, but would not provide for 
complete replacement of our aviation. 
| Under the full-scale plan, where we had 

built up production to a point where 
| we could keep the research plans com- 
ing in, they figured an $18,600,000,000 

military budget from 1953 on with no 
| increased allowance for the Army. The 
Army would be held down to $3,000,- 
000,000. 


Under the second plan, where we 
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would merely get ready to make the 
first attack, and what we do after that 
is uncertain, there would be almost a 
$15,000,000,000 budget for the military. 


The aviation policy board went fur- 
ther and gave us a picture of the total 
federal budget. The figures would 
range from about $42,000,000,000 to 
$45,000,000,000, according to whichever 
of these plans we are talking about. 
Well, by the time you get to 1953, if 
you allow that sort of thing to start, 
you can just figure on a $50,000,000,000 
federal budget. I submit to you gentle- 
men that the economy cannot stand a 
$50,000,000,000 federal budget and sur- 
vive as a system of private enterprise. 
I repeat what I said, that an essential 
condition of our survival as a free 
country is the maintenance of the power 
and vigor of our private capitalistic 
system. The essential condition to that 
maintenance and hence to our survival 
is a steady and continuous addition to 
our supply of capital. 


Capital is created by plowing back 
each year a part of what we produce. 
First, there must be savings out of the 
income of individuals and of business. 
Next, those savings must be invested in 
some form of capital creation. In that 
way we can maintain our strength just 
as the body maintains its strength by 
continually replenishing the supply of 
red corpuscles in the blood stream. If 
anything happens to the source of that 
supply, you are a gone goose. Nothing 
can help you. And so it is with the na- 
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1. FEARN LABORATORIES, Franklin 
Park, Ill. Attractively arranged wooden 
drums of some of the firm’s leading flavor 
builders, sausage binders and meat cures 
were used to create an atmosphere of wel- 
come at the Fearn booth. 

2. THE JOHN J. DUPPS CO., Cincin- 
nati, O. A plastic scale model of a Rujack 
hydraulic press and samples of Dupps hog 
beaters attracted much packer interest for 
the exhibitor. 

3. THE GIRDLER CORPORATION, 
VOTATOR DIVISION, Louisville, Ky. A 
cutaway section of a Votator showed how 
the unit chills and plasticizes lard under 
pressure, helping to produce a stabilized 
lard free from separation and highly re- 
sistant to rancidity. 

4. THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES, 
Chicago, Ill. A jumbo can of Prague 
Powder cure was featured here and repre- 
sentatives were on hand to give informa- 
tion on other items of the Griffith line, 
such as Griffith cold pack process of ham 
canning, G-4 antioxidant and Erado 














cleanser and smokehouse equipment. 

5. STEELCOTE MANUFACTURING 
CO., St. Louis, Mo. A large hand holding 
an illuminated can of Damp-Tex and test 
sticks painted with Damp-Tex were used to 
illustrate for the conventioneers the quality 
of “the enamel that sticks to wet surfaces” 
and resists packinghouse acids and greases, 


6. PURE CARBONIC, INC., Chicago, III, 
On display for packers who stopped to 
visit and chat with company personnel 
were large cakes of dry ice manufactured 
by the firm. A four-cake dry ice bunker for 
refrigerating motor trucks was also ex. 
hibited. 

7, HUSSMANN REFRIGERATION, 
INC., St. Louis, Mo. Large colored pic- 
tures of Hussmann cases for meat in actual 
use in many butcher shops and in self. 
service chains made an interesting and 
attractive display. 


8 PASTEURAY CORPORATION, S¢. 

Louis, Mo. The effectiveness of Pasteuray 

germicidal lamps for reducing loss and 

spoilage was checked by NIMPA members 

who stopped to inspect the quarter of beef 

on display throughout the convention in 
the Pasteuray booth. 





tion’s economy. Unless we can keep 
pouring back enough of the elements of 
new productive capacity, new industrial 
strength, our goose is cooked, too. A 
farmer can’t get a crop next year un- 
less he saves out some seed corn this 
year. This capital expenditure might 
take all the national seed corn. We cer- 


tainly can’t produce a bigger crop next 
year unless we put by more of the es- 
sentials of national growth, which I 
have called capital. 


Now we face a serious deficiency al- 
ready in that respect. You talk about 


(Continued on page 140.) 
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HOSPITALITY ROOMS ATTRACT A CROWD 


1. MEAT INDUSTRY SUPPLIERS, 
INC.: A warm and friendly welcome 
awaited visitors at the Meat Industry Sup- 
pliers hospitality suite. Shown (left to 
right) are Ralph Kaufman, sales; Sol 
Morton, president, John Lowe, sales, and 
Marcus Moch, Detroit. 


2. JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COM- 
PANY: The hospitality suite of John E. 
Smith’s Sons Company of Buffalo was a 
busy place during the convention. Headed 
by Harold E. Smith, president, the capable 
staff dispensing hospitality and good fellow- 
ship included (left to right): Jack Dowd- 
ing; H. L. Hunn, treasurer, Harold E. 
Smith, president; Baldwin Smith, vice presi- 
dent, and Jack Sabean, vice president. 


3. THE GLIDDEN COMPANY, SOYA 
PRODUCTS DIVISION: Again this year 
Glidden hospitality headquarters was a busy 
rendezvous where business and personal 
friends gathered. Shown (left to right) are 
Phil Pries; Emil Buelens; H. S. Peiker, and 
J. E. Yeager. 


4. MULLINIX DIVISION, WESTERN 
WAXED PAPER CO.: Relaxing at the 
end of the convention, with a room display 
still intact, are C. D. Mullinix, Mullinix 
division, Western Waxed Paper Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal., and J. W. Haley, Mullinix 
division, Central Waxed Paper Co., Chi- 
cago. 

5. H. J. MAYER & SONS CO.: “Never- 
fail” hospitality was extended to all visitors 
by the Mayer staff, including (left to right) 
Frank A. Mayer, vice president; S. A. 


Mayer, secretary-treasurer; Charles F. 
Mayer, president. In second row are Paul 
J. Heath, M. C. Dakin and Frank X. 
Wurger. 

6. FRIEND HIDE COMPANY: Three 
representatives of the Friend Hide Co. 
shown here are Edward Kirkman, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Jack Weiller, Chicago, president and 
a director of the National Hide Associa- 
tion, and Fred Gruen, Milwaukee. 

7. PLIBRICO JOINTLESS FIREBRICK 
CO.: Conventioners were welcomed to Pli- 
brico hospitality headquarters by (left to 
right) Frank Cole, I. S. Pieters, vice presi- 
dent, Ted Ford and H. P. Barnes. 


8. A new vice president is entertained by 
an Aromix Corporation vice president. Left 
to right are A. P. Voaden, vice president 
of Wixon Spice Co., Chicago, and Ray S. 
Waite, vice president, Aromix Corporation, 
Chicago. 

9. BARLIANT & CO.: The constant flow 
of visitors to the firm’s headquarters was an 
excellent testimonial to the hospitality ex- 
tended. Shown (left to right) are David 
Cosley, advertising manager; R. D. Wilkin- 
son, and Samuel Barliant, president of the 
company; Virgil Norris, Consolidated Engi- 
neering Enterprises, Chicago, and A. S. 
Light of Barliant. 

10. HOY EQUIPMENT CO.: A conven- 
ient, restful, and interesting room attracted 
many visitors to the Hoy Equipment Co. 
Pictured here are H. R. DeCressey, vice 
president; J. Addis and E. B. Veech. 

11. ARCHER - DANIELS - MIDLAND 





COMPANY: This company’s hospitality 
headquarters was a favorite gathering spot 
for conventioneers. In the photo are M. C, 
Taylor, J. W. Gorman and E. O. Paschke. 


12. PREMIER CASING COMPANY: A 
group of packers being entertained by the 
two Goldbergs in the Premier Casing suite, 
Left to right are Milton Goldberg, Premier 
Casing Co., Chicago; H. W. Jameson, 
David Davies, Inc., Columbus, Ohio; A, 
E. L. Malone, Tobin Packing Co., Ft. 
Dodge, Iowa; W. O. Michel, Balkan Pack- 
ing Co., East Moline, Ill.; Herman Gold- 
berg, Premier Casing Co., Chicago; F. W. 
Regan, David Davies, Inc., Columbus, O. 


13. ENTERPRISE INCORPORATED: 
A hearty welcome was given packers and 
sausage manufacturers visiting the Enter- 
prise hospitality rooms. The well known 
“EBSCO” line of packinghouse equipment 
and supplies came in for much discussion 
during the convention. Photographed in 
the “EBSCO” hospitality suite are (left to 
right) Don J. Kemp, southeastern rep- 
resentative; Sam Marks, president; R. H. 
Marks, vice president and H. K. Hirsch, 
secretary and sales manager. 


14. VILTER MFG. CO.: Cordial hospital- 
ity was extended to the guests at the Vilter 
hospitality rooms. Hosts shown are R. A, 
Klokner, district manager, Vilter Sales & 
Construction Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; M. F. 
Tokach, manager, Application Engineering 
division, Vilter Mfg. Co., and Deane E. 
Perham, Chicago representative, Vilter 
Mfg. Co. 


























Economical to use ... simple to operate... THERMOSTATIC 
easy to clean... and designed especially for 
meat loaf production! Automatic heat control CONTROLS ON AIL 


prevents smoking of shortening, gives loaves 
a perfect color, a uniform, attractive, sales- 
inviting crust. 


ADVANCE DIP TANKS 
Only “Advance” offers all these features: 


Thermostatic heat control... safety burners ... oil-sealed drives ... 
stabilized shelves . . . rust-proof interiors . . . ease of cleaning. 


ADVANCE OVEN CO. 


700 SOUTH 18th STREET © ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
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Here they are... 


10 reasons why ADVANCE equipment 
is the choice of Meat Packers everywhere: 





Greater yield, higher quality and new economies 
Every loaf perfectly baked and crusted 

Automatic heat controls assure product uniformity 
Oil-sealed drives and built-in efficiency 

Bonus years of trouble-free performance 
Easy-to-clean rust-proof interiors 

Eliminates possibility of burned and cracked loaves 
Simplification of baking procedure 

Single and double models to fill every need 
Choice of stainless steel or porcelain exteriors 
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crises. I am going to give you a crisis 
of a different sort, and we are right up 
against the gun on this crisis, too. 

We must plow back every year some- 


thing like 15 per cent of your gross na- 
tional production in order to maintain 
the kind of normal and healthy growth 
that this country has experienced over 





the last 60 or 70 years. If we fall short 
of that, then we face a slowing down 
in our industrial operations and if we 
fall too far short of it, we run into a 





GLIMPSES OF OFF-HOURS VISITING 


1. UNION STOCK YARDS AND 
TRANSIT CO.: This suite was head- 
quarters for many livestock order buyers, 
some of whom are pictured here. Left to 
right are F. M. Flynn, Union Stock Yards 
and Transit Co., Chicago; Harry W. Wil- 
liams, order buyer; Sam Keating, order 
buyer; Bart D. Murphy, National Stock 
Yards, Ill.; J. S. Porcaro, Union Stock 
Yards & Transit Co., Chicago, IIl. 


2. Milwaukee visitors included the Hensel 
family and an associate in the manufac- 
turing business. Left to right, Ed. Vier- 
thaler; H. A. Hensel of the H. A. Hensel 
Mfg. Co., Arline Hensel and Mrs. H. A. 
Hensel. 

3. A Milwaukee meat processor checks in 
at the “Neverfail” hospitality suite and is 
attended by two of the H. J. Mayer staff. 
Left to right, M. C. Dakin, Arnie Bruese- 
witz of the Wisconsin Meat Products Co., 
Milwaukee Wis., and Frank A. Mayer. 


4. Preservaline Co. representatives had 
help from their wives. Left to right, Ted 
and Mrs. Brown; Lee J. Kenyon, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., the company’s president, and Mrs. 
and Mr. Ed Gisch. 

5. LINK-BELT COMPANY: Hosts in the 
Link-Belt suite extended a warm welcome 
to visitors and offered suggestions for effi- 


cient and economical handling of meat. 
Left to right, T. W. Matchett, E. J. Coyle, 
J. L. Durant and J. B. Fasano. 


6. READY FOODS CANNING CORP.: 
A pleasant time was had by all visitors at 
this company’s rooms where the famous 
“Leeds” brand canned meats came in for 
discussion. Shown (left to right) are J. W. 
Sparr, vice president, Ready Foods Can- 
ning Corp., Chicago; H. R. Davis, Libby, 
McNeill, & Libby, Chicago; J. F. Hurley, 
president, Leed’s Meat Co., Chicago, and 
W. D. Swigert, president Swigert Sausage 
Co., Chicago. 

7. The distributor and the designer of the 
modern automatic frozen meat slicer ex- 
plaining its operation to a couple of pack- 
ers. Left to right, F. W. Regan, David 
Davies, Inc., Columbus, O.; Samuel Bar- 
liant, Barliant & Co., Chicago; H. W. 
Jameson, David Davies, Inc., Virgil Nor- 
ris, Consolidated Engineering Enterprises, 
Chicago. 


8 A. E. STALEY MFG. CO.: Well-known 
personalities from an old established com- 
pany were on hand to greet their packer 
guests. Left to right, William M. Starks, 
C. H. Davidson, J. M. Nathe of Nathe 
Wholesale Meat & Sausage, P. J. Braun 
and H. C. Homer. 


9. R. W. Earley, jr., with Mrs. Earley, and 
his father R. W. Earley, president of R. W, 
Earley, Inc., New York. 
10. Machinery manufacturer _representa- 
tives discuss operating problems with two 
packinghouse men. Left to right are J. A, 
Bruder and J. D. Cook of Cudahy Pack. 
ing Co.; Lamar Roy, The Girdler Corp.; 
Baldwin Smith, John E. Smith’s Sons Co,, 
Buffalo; H. M. McIntosh, The Girdler 
Corporation, Louisville, Ky. 
11. Keystone Brokerage Co. representatives 
extending hospitality included W. Robert- 
son, president, and Jean Hosmer, vice 
president. 
12. In the Ray J. Seipp Co. hospitality 
headquarters, the Provisioner cameraman 
found Norbert L. Hofmann, Hofmann 
Packing Co., Syracuse, N. Y., with Ray 
Seipp, Byron F. Getzoff, Chicago provi- 
sions man, and Thomas J. Foster. 
13. Among the guests in the Spencer- 
Kellogg room were the Mesdames Bill 
Cooper, H. A. Olendorf, and T. T. Chad- 
dock. 
14. Left to right, Les Hobbs and I. T. 
Suits, Griffith Laboratories, with Dale E. 
McCarty, president, Flechtner Bros. Pack- 
ing Co., Fostoria, O., and C. E. Schoene- 
man, United Cork Companies. 





WEW "7" LELAND STEAK MACHINE 





LELAND DETROIT MFG. CO. 


* DETROIT 10, MICH. 


5945 MARTIN AVENUE 
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Send for free illustrated brochure today! 


© iT MOLDS! 


© iT KNITS! 





Get the full details today! 





© IT TENDERIZES! 


LELAND—first with the finest—in- 
troduces a new engineering tri- 
umph, the new LELAND STEAK MA- 
CHINE. Here’s a real profit-maker 
Of designed to turn your low-profit 
meat cuts into the tasty, tender 
steaks your trade demands. The 
new LELAND actually makes it pos- 
sible to supply your customers with 
a superior product at lower cost to 
them and higher profits for you. The 
New LELAND is completely sani- 
tary, quickly and easily cleaned. 
Two automatic switches make the 
new LELAND the safest-to-operate 
steak machine on today’s market! 





Only the LELAND 
gives you all these! 


Extra-large throat . . . lets you make 
steaks up to 7” wide, 1/2” thick! 
Heavier, longer lasting knives ten- 
derize the meat, never cut! 





1 

2 

3, Completely itary, all parts read- 
ily accessible, gears fully enclosed. 

4, Stainless steel rollers and strippers 
last longer, never rust, can’t break. 

5, Extra powerful direct drive . . . han- 
dies all kinds of meats incl. frozen. 

6 Gleaming, all-white baked enamel 

finish. Base, 132"X14'/2"; height, 

15%”. 


7, Extra safety provided by two auto- 
matic switches. 
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condition of exhaustion. We have at the 
N.A.M. made some calculations on this 
subject and in the testimony before the 
Senate finance committee two or three 
weeks ago, our representative pre- 
sented data which have been compiled 
in the Research Department to show 
that under present tax laws, the an- 
nual deficiency in capital formation is 
at the rate of $7,000,000,000 to $8,000,- 
000,000 a year. 

After you take into account all the 
savings that individuals now make, all 
the retained earnings of business, all of 
the capital consumption allowances to 
business in the form of depreciation, 
reserve, obsolescence, reserves to value 
and every other type of business lay- 
aside for maintaining plants and so on, 
rand, also, after take into account the 
amount of money that business is now 
borrowing from the banking system and 
from the insurance companies and other 
institutional investors, you are still 
from $7,000,000,000 to $8,000,000,000 a 
year short. 

Now I can cite you another authority 
to support that kind of calculation al- 
though I can assure you we did not use 
it in arriving at these figures. In his 
“State of the Union” message, the Pres- 
ident himself said, as you may recall, 
that industry must invest $50,000,000,- 
000 over the next few years in order to 
be in a position to satisfy all the de- 
mands of consumers. Multiply our $6,- 
000,000,000 to $8,000,000,000 by six to 
seven years, which may be the period 
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@ Get exactly the body you want—custom built 
by ‘“‘Obeco”’ to your specifications to fit your 


individual requirements. 





BROKERS, LIVESTOCK MEN AND A FEW PACKERS 


1. Bill Ward, sausage superintendent, Mc- 
Kissick Provision Co., New Castle, Pa. 

2. Left to right are: Chet Bowman, The 
National Provisioner Daily Market Service; 
Joe Murphy, J. T. Murphy Co., Chicago 
broker, and Ed Nolan, The National 
Provisioner Daily Market Service, trading 
market chatter. 

3. Charles C. Isecovitz, packinghouse prod- 
ucts broker from New York city. 

4. Lester I. Norton (left), vice president, 
The National Provisioner, with John R. 
Humphrey, jr., secretary, Henry Fischer 
Packing Co., Louisville, Ky. 

5. William ©*. Riley, general manager, 
Mickelberry’s Food Products Co., Chicago. 
6. Frank Bohtiann (left), president, Boh- 
mann’s Meat Products, Inc., Richland Cen- 
ter, Wis., with Milt Weglein, sales repre- 
sentative, Premier Casing Co., Chicago. 
7. H. C. Liebmann (left), secretary-treas- 
urer, Liebmann Packing Co., Green Bay, 
Wis., and Thomas Graver, jr., superin- 
tendent, H. Graver Co., Chicago. 

8. W. C. Westenberg, John E. Staren Co., 
Chicago. 

9. Dudley Smith (left), treasurer, Elliott 
Packing Co., Duluth, Minn., and Fred T. 


Geiss of Chicago, formerly a government 
buyer. 
10. Among the Oscar Mayer & Co., repre. 
sentatives were Charles Kasch (left), indus. 
trial engineer, and Charles Rogers, sales, 
11. Left to right: R. W. Unwin, Reliable 
Packing Co., Chicago; F. A. Crabb, Tobin 
Packing Co., Inc., Fort Dodge, Ia.; I. J, 
Klingaman, Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., and W. W. Brown, secretary, Great 
Falls Meat Co., Great Falls, Mont. 
12. Mr. & Mrs. Lee M. Strawn, vice presi- 
dent and secretary, Cantieny-Strawn Co,, 
Inc., Lima, O. 
13. G. F. Thomas (left), general manager, 
Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago, and H, 
Smith Wallace, The National Provisioner. 
14. Walter A. Rust (left) and W. H. 
Childs, both of Armour and Company, 
Chicago. 
15. Henry E. Bender, Henry E. Bender & 
Co., Chicago broker. 
16. B. D. Murphy (left), Hager-Murphy, 
National Stockyards, IIl., and C. J. Renard, 
Kennett-Murray Livestock Buying Organi- 
zation, Indianapolis, Ind. 
17. Elmer Nickels, purchasing 
Illinois Packing Co., Chicago. 


agent, 





he had in mind, and you will find that 
our figure checks with the $50,000,000,- 
000 that the President has said the 
country must have over the next few 
years in order to avoid stagnation. 







about 
delivery! 


You’ll like ““Obeco”’ engineering and workmanship 
because it means better design—better appear- 


ance— better service through the years. 
builds bodies of every style—from big, fully in- 
sulated, long-haul vans, equipped with complete 
refrigeration—to partially insulated bodies for 


local, short-haul deliveries. 
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**“Obeco’’ 


CUSTOM-BUILT 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Prompt Delivery! 


Write, phone, or wire today for complete details 
““Obeco”’ 


We are particularly up against a 
crisis in this matter of capital forma- 
tion because of the shortage of equity 
capital. Now you might say that busi- 


(Continued on page 146.) 
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SOME OF MANY WHO KEPT THINGS HUMMING 


1. E. G. JAMES CO.: The large James 
staff was on hand to “do the honors” in 
the firm’s suite. James brokerage service and 
the company’s line of equipment and sup- 
plies were of interest to packers. Pictured 
are: (standing, left to right) J. Phelan, 
M. Lynn, George E. Haynes, M. J. Mackin, 
and H. Clay Hudson. (Seated) Bob John- 
son, Paul Youkey, Ray Williams and Frank 
Legatzke. 

2. BERTH. LEVI & CO., INC.: Berth. 
Levi’s convenient corner location was the 
center for a friendly welcome extended by 
(left to right, seated) Lester Lyons, New 
York; Leonard Weill, Mike H. Baker, 
Martin D. Levy and Al Byk. (Standing) 
Ergon Hertz, Duke Reichenbach, Harry 
Chichester and N. B. Berkowitz. 

3. FEARN LABORATORIES, INC.: 
Fearn’s rooms were packed with visitors 
who were entertained by the capable staff. 
Refreshments were served and information 
was available for those in the mood for 
serious discussion. Pictured are: P. G. 
Phillips, manager, packinghouse division; 
Robert P. McBride, sales; Joe Kleckner, 
general sales manager; G. W. Young, sales; 
M. A. Hagel, vice president; P. A. Schu- 
ster, sales, and Sam Selfridge, adviser. 
4. AMERICAN CAN CO.: On hand again 
this year to welcome friends and to discuss 
canning problems were these representatives 
of the American Can Co. in their hospital- 
ity suite: (left to right) G. H. McDonell, 
research department; D. B. Graver, sales 
division manager, Chicago; V. K. Shuttle- 
worth, sales division manager, New York; 
F. B. Newcomb, Chicago district sales man- 


ager, W. C. Schultz, district sales manager, 
Waterloo, Ia.; Ted Reese and E. E. 
Finnegan. 

5. V. D. ANDERSON CO.: Expeller rep- 
resentative extended a welcome to all visi- 
tors at their rooms. Shown (left to right, 
seated) are Brank F. Farrell, Wilsil Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada; W. H. McCormac, V. 
D. Anderson Co., Cleveland, O.; Marley 
Evans jr., Central Indiana Rendering Co., 
and J. E. Castino, eastern representative 
of V. D. Anderson. Standing are Dr. W. 
Johnston, Wilsil Ltd., Montreal, and J. C. 
Lundmark, V. D. Anderson sales engineer. 
6. THE VISKING CORPORATION: A 
cordial welcome was given friends in the 
sausage industry by these members of the 
Visking staff. First row (left to right) are 
W. E. Hemrich, L. E. Houck, sales man- 
ager, and H. A. Lotka; Second row: C. 
W. Whitford, Al Peters and Fred Adams. 
7. AROMIX CORP.: Pictured in the hos- 
pitality suite of this Chicago firm are (left 
to right) Ray S. Waite, vice president, and 
Frank Daniele, secretary, both of Aromix; 
Fred A. Danielson, Danielson Food Prod- 
ucts, Chicago; Ralph Mecum, sales man- 
ager, Aromix; A. P. Voaden, vice president, 
Wixon Spice Co., and Adolph Zavodsky, 
president, Aromix. 

8 SAYER & COMPANY, INC. A hearty 
welcome was extended by Sayer’s staff to 
their many meat packer friends. Standing 
(left to right) are Kurt M. Georgi, L. R. 
Housman, P. L. Schlueter, Jack Braun, 
southern representative, and E. Feih. 
Seated: H. W. Townsend, general manager; 
George E. Stutz, western sales manager; 





L. Luft, and Mack Warner, eastern sales, 
9. BASIC FOOD MATERIALS, INC: 
Ray Beerend and his capable staff were 
hosts to a large group of visitors. The 
company is moving to larger quarters at 
Vermillion, Ohio soon which will facilitate 
the handling of its line of seasonings and 
supplies. Shown (left to right) are David 
Simmons, sales; Ray F. Beerend, president; 
Charles M. Cox, sales; Hollen A. Grade, 
sales; C. Ray Prickett, sales, all of Basic 
and H. F. Tiffen, Kurly Kate Corporation, 
10. ST. JOHN & CO.: The many packer 
friends of St. John’s were graciously enter. 
tained by its staff of packinghouse equip- 
ment experts doubling as hosts. First row 
(left to right) are K. C. Luehrsen, purchas- 
ing agent; Bruno Czaja, H. J. Reilly, 
engineer, and Abe Lubansky. Rear: W. B. 
Adams, sales manager; J. C. Luehrsen, 
superintendent; Oscar Biedermann, presi- 
dent; Ray Ristow, chief engineer, and 
Doyle Good, personnel. 

11. PHIL HANTOVER, INC. Phil Hant- 
over was unable to attend because of illness. 
This is the first convention Phil has missed 
in many years. Caught by the cameraman 
were: (left to right, seated) Leonard Hant- 
over, vice president, Phil Hantover, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo., and Nat Buring, presi- 
dent, Nat Buring Packing Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. Standing Joe Luchsinger, Partner, 
Heermann Meat Products Co., Lincoln, 
Nebraska; Miss T. J. Irey, office manager, 
Phil Hantover, Inc.; C. L. Abrams, sales, 
Phil Hantover, Inc., and M. J. Greene, 
vice president, Air Induction Ice Bunker 
Corp., which headquartered in the suite. 
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Pesco Saw Service offers large heavy duty hand saw frames, 





beef splitter frames, pig nose and scribe frames, all designed 
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ness can go to the banks and get this 
$7,000,000,000 to $8,000,000,000 more a 
year. Possibly it can, although the 
bankers are getting pretty leery now 
about over-extending their advances to 
business. You might say that the in- 
surance companies have still got plenty 
of money and “let them float debentures 
and bonds, something that the insur- 
ance companies will buy, to the tune of 
another $7,000,000,000 to $8,000,000,000 
a year.” That isn’t enough and it isn’t 
right. It isn’t enough, in the first place, 
and it isn’t the right way to do it in 
the second place. If you mortgage your 
business too heavily, either to an insur- 
ance company or to a bank, and any- 
thing at all happens to upset the apple- 
cart, the answer is that you don’t own 
your business any longer; somebody 
else owns it. 


Foundation for Growth 


The only way in which you can have 
a vigorous and vital growth of industry, 
still owned and managed by the people 
who are most competent to run it, is 
by getting more of the type of invest- 
ment which I call equity or venture 
capital investment. There is nothing in 
the present prospect and certainly noth- 
ing in the prospect under the present 
tax laws, by which we can hope to add 
to this supply of venture capital. 

With that background, let’s look at 
the pending tax bill. We will assume 
that in spite of all of the pressure which 
the Administration will put on the party 





SNAPPED BY THE ROVING CAMERAMAN 


1. From St. Louis came Ralph M. Schae- 
fer (left) and Arthur H. Schaefer (right) 
of Willibald Schaefer Co., and Charles V. 
Franklyn, president, Mound Tool Co. 

2. Hospitality was warm in the room of 
Inland Wire Products Co., Chicago, where 
J. H. Slingerland, T. Papuga, E. A. John- 
son, A. F. Moore, and E. A. Johnson, jr., 
(left to right) represented the company. 
3. A. V. Leak, sales manager, Central 
Ohio Paper Co., and Edward B. Hubbard, 
Mullinix Division, Zimmer Paper Products. 
4. William J. Raynor, sales division, and 
Charles A. Raynor, vice president, -Inde- 
pendent Casing Co., Chicago. 

5. Continental Electric Co. representatives 
included A. A. Hess, and his son, W. Hess. 
6. Wayne Randall, president, R. T. Ran- 
dall, Co., Philadelphia, Pa., with C. W. 
Reynolds of The National Provisioner. 

7. Henry Deutinger (left), president, The 
Aula Co., New York City, and Joseph T. 
Spoth of the same firm. 

8. Joseph Kovoloff, Chicago representa- 
tive, with Ida Green, manager, Chicago 
office, the Adler Co., Cincinnati, O. 

9. Edward Wax and Charles Wax of the 
Edward Wax Casing Co., Chicago, IIl., 
shown in their hospitality suite. 


10. H. A. Wallace (left) and H. S. Camp. 
bell, both of the Ethicon Suture Labora. 
tories, Chicago, a division of Johnson & 
Johnson. 

11. Allied Manufacturing Co., Des Moines, 
Ia., was represented by Stanley D. Braun 
(left), general manager, and Arthur D, 
Dickson, sales manager. 


12. E. H. Nicholson, advertising manager, 
and H. C. Pfister, director of sales, U. §, 
Slicing Machine Co., Inc., La Porte, Ind., 
with Howard W. Rose, assistant secretary 
and W. S. Ohnemus, both of the Buchen 


Co., the equipment firm’s advertising 
agency. 
13. Lou Menges Organization, Basking 


Ridge, N. J., was represented by C. H, 
Settlage, Louis J. Menges, jr., and Louis 
J. Menges, sr. 
14. William C. Rapp, president of Canada 
Casing Co., Chicago, with G. J. Horwitt, 
Casing Importing Co. 
15. G. C. Brunn, president, Baltimore 
Spice Co., Baltimore, Md., and H. C 
Homer, Buffalo, representative of A. E, 
Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, III. 
16. H. C. Homer with M. C. Dakin and 
Paul J. Heath, sales department of H. J, 
Mayer & Sons Co., Chicago. 





regulars in Congress, it is likely to be 
passed over the veto. The veto was so 
overwhelming in both the House and 
Senate that it doesn’t seem likely that 


he can forestall it, although I suspect 
this crisis is a desperate effort in that 
direction. The N.A.M. supported the 
present tax bill but we pointed out defi- 
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nitely and vigorously to the Senate 
Finance committee that we regarded it 
as completely inadequate, and, of course, 
it is. It is particularly inadequate in 
that it does almost nothing to meet this 
crying need for more venture capital. 

For example, under the estimates of 
the Senate committee as to the amount 
of tax reduction, under all of the pro- 
visions of the bill, there will be just a 
little over a billion dollars of tax re- 
duction in the incomes of $10,000 or 
over, $1,030,000,000. Now assume that 
80 per cent of that tax reduction will be 
saved by the people in the incomes of 
$10,000 and up. That will not be true 
in every individual case. It might not 
be true in any given income bracket. 
But by and large, from $10,000 up, let’s 
suppose that 80 per cent of that billion 
dollars is saved. Let’s suppose further 
that half of that aggregate saving of 
the incomes of $10,000 and up goes 
into equity or risk investments and the 
other half is put by into something a 
little more secure. 


Capital Benefits Little 


That is probably a fair proportion as 
to the way most people would divide 
their investments. Part of it they will 
lay up where they feel fairly secure 
about it and the rest they are willing 
to take a chance with. Well, you can 
see that boils down to only about $400,- 
000,000 of additional savings that could 
be classed as available for genuine ven- 
ture and equity purposes, a very small 
drop in that very large bucket of $7,- 
000,000,000 that we need. And even if 
we say that the whole $800,000,000 will 
be saved, that is still only about 10 
per cent of the annual capital deficiency. 

Now there will be some saving out 
of the $3,000,000,000 or $4,000,000,000 
of tax reduction below $5,000. But even 
so, the amount of saving in proportion 
to the tax reduction down there will be 
much less than it would be in the in- 
comes higher up. People with incomes 
up to $5,000 are more severely pinched 
by the present cost of living and they 
are more likely to spend the tax sav- 
ing than they are to save it. There 
will be some saving, perhaps 20 per 
cent out of the total remission of $3,- 
500,000,000. However, you see, that 
adds only another $700,000,000 in the 
aggregate as available out of this whole 
tax reduction bill. : 

It is welcome, sure. We take it be- 
cause it is the only thing we can get. 
We have been told, “It is all you are 
going to get. It is this or nothing.” 
Therefore, we are for it. Let’s not 
kid ourselves that it is anything like 
enough. It isn’t even a Sabbath day’s 
journey in the direction of the right 
kind of tax reform and tax revision. 

Let’s look at the other side of the 
shield for just a moment. I am per- 
sonally convinced there is a large part 
of this increased military expenditure 
that is not necessary and can’t be justi- 
fied in view of the present situation. 
However, suppose I am_ over-ruled. 
Suppose the Congress in its wisdom 
says we must give the President this 
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BIG GROUPS WHO 


1. OPPENHEIMER CASING CO.: Rep- 
resentatives of this Chicago firm shown 
with a visitor are, left to right, Bob Opper, 
Joe Burke, Fred Strauss, M. S. Holstein, 
vice president, and J. A. Butorac of Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. and Cy 
Fels, assistant sales manager. 


2. VAN LOAN & CO., INC.: Seated 
(left to right) are J. O. Manley, C. A. 
Durr Packing Co., Utica, N. Y.; Jack 
Haug of Van Loan; Harold McKenzie, 
and Raymond McKenzie, John McKenzie 
Packing Co., Burlington, Vt. Standing, 
Harold Gavin, Carl Bruch Spice Co.; A. 
H. Mauthe of C. A. Durr Packing Co.; 
A. P. Voaden, Wixon Spice Co., Chicago; 
Carl Bruch, spice broker, and J. M. Weyer 
of Van Loan. 

3. INDEPENDENT CASING CO.: Rep- 
resentatives of the firm included: Front 
row, William J. Raynor, L. W. Pfaelzer, 
president; G. Fisher, vice president, and 
Herb Strauss. In the back row, Mike Dem- 
ing, Herb Altheimer, Sam Isaac, and Mike 
Krauss. 

4. The Biltmore Girls and crowd in the 
Sayer & Co. hospitality room. 

5. CONTINENTAL CAN CO.: Conti- 
nental Can representatives and guests 
shown here are: front row, J. P. Louder- 
man, division sales manager; T. A. Makow- 
ski, Real Packing Co., Chicago, C. A. Bow- 
man, president, and W. H. Stokes, Hickory 
Packing Co., Hickory, N. C. Back row, 
O. Johnson, research department; Wilson 
B. Larkin, Chicago district sales manager; 
J. R. Hughes, sales, and Willard F. Cole- 
man, Chicago assistant sales manager. 

6. CINCINNATI BUTCHERS, SUPPLY 
CO.: Seated are George McSweeney, sales; 
Herman Schmidt, chairman of the board; 
W. H. McCormick, V. D. Anderson Co., 
Cleveland, O. Second row: Earl Noble of 
Noble’s Butchers Supplies, New Orleans, 
La.; Fred W. Stothfang, Boss sales man- 





GREETED PACKERS 


ager; Albert A. Frey, president, L. A. Frey 
& Sons, Inc., New Orleans, and William 
Schmidt, vice president. 

7. ASMUS BROS., INC.: Louis Dauter. 
man of Clark Provision Co., Dennison, O,, 
with Harry Elliott and M. L. and L, J, 
Asmus. 

8. JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COM. 
PANY: Jack Dowding of John E. Smith’s 
Sons Co.; D. Erwood, Tobin Packing Co., 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y.; F. K. Ness, and Leo 
Lynch, Master Butchers Supply Co., De. 
troit, Mich.; Carl F. Pieper, president, 
Oswald & Hess Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Dave Burke, Tobin Packing Co., Albany, 
9. H. W. TOHTZ & CO.: In front row 
are Stan Cash, H. W. Tohtz, W. T. Gloor, 
sausage maker of Arkhyd Packing Co., 
Wichita, Kan., and H. O. Tohtz. In back 
row, N. S. Chapin, owner of Arkhyd Pack- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kan.; Homer H. Hender- 
son, purchasing agent of Luer Bros. Pack- 
ing Co., Alton, Ill.; W. J. O. Bryant, 
superintendent, M. F. A. Packing Co., Inc., 
Springfield, Mo., and Harry Becker. 

10. H. J. MAYER & SONS COMPANY: 
Charles F. Mayer, president, H. J. Mayer 
& Sons Co.; Frank P. Able, sales manager, 
C. F. Vissman & Co., Louisville, Ky.; 
Frank X. Wurger, H. J. Mayer & Sons 
Co.; S. A. Mayer, secretary-treasurer, 
H. J. Mayer & Sons Co., and H. G. Clark, 
president, and Louis Dauterman, Clark 
Provision Co., Dennison, O. 

11. SYLVANIA DIVISION, AMERI- 
CAN VISCOSE CO.: E. A. Burchard and 
V. N. Winkler, Chicago; Bob Handley, 
advertising manager, New York; A. J. 
Horgan, western sales manager, and L. R. 
Swift, Chicago. 

12. SPENCER- KELLOGG & _ SONS, 
INC.: Front row: Bill Cooper, H. A. Olen- 
dorf, and E. H. McCranie, president, Mc- 
Cranie Bros., Waycross, Ga. Standing, Al 
Runkel, Glenn Parr, and Joe Brilley. 





additional $3,000,000,000 that Secretary 
Forrestal asked for the other day. Sup- 
posing it is agreed that we must raise 
the present budget figure of $11,000,- 
000,000 by $3,000,000,000 or $4,000,000,- 
000 for the military. 

What are we going to do about it? 
There is one thing that ought to be 
done, but I don’t see too much evidence 
that Congress will do it: cut the rest 
of the budget. It doesn’t mean that we 
have to raise a $39,000,000,000 budget 
to $42,000,000,000 merely because the 
military wants that much more and can 
make a case that they must have it. 
What it does mean is that we should 
try to cut that much out of the rest of 
the budget. 

I think we can do that because, of 
course, the rest of the budget is atro- 
ciously padded. I will show you how 
to cut out $3,000,000,000 without turn- 
ing a hair. In the first place, the 
budget for 1949 calls for $2,800,000,000 
for civil public works. The total cost 
of the federal government in 1927 was 
just about that same figure. We are 
proposing to spend in a year, when 
labor prices and material prices are 


higher than they ever were in our his- 
tory on all sorts of public works alone, 
as much as the whole cost of the fed- 
eral government 20 years ago. It is 
ridiculous, especially in view of the 
inflation and the price situation and the 
material and labor shortages. We don’t 
need all those things now. Some of 
them we probably never will need but 
we certainly don’t need all of them 
now. So, let’s cut that back. That will 
give you almost $1,500,000,000. 

Next, let’s put the interest account 
on an honest basis. As a matter of 
fact, instead of budgeting $5,250,000,- 
000 for interest, let’s budget the inter- 
est only at the figure we have to pay 
cash money out to the public for inter- 
est. That’s about $3,800,000,000. The 
rest is a public debt transaction that is 
chalked up in the public debt accounts 
and never appears as cash money from 
the taxpayer to the bond holder at all. 
That’s another billion and a quarter. 

Let’s throw out the draft and U.M.T. 
Let’s save another $40,000,000. I don’t 
think we need it any more than a hog 
needs two heads. 


We can find this money all up and 
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down the line. Let’s not pass Senator 
Taft’s aid to education bill. That will 
save another $300,000,000—and prob- 
ably save you $1,000,000,000 a year be- 
fore you get through. 

Let’s cut down on the rest of the 
federal grants to states. It is easy to 
eut out this money. If you really 
wanted to use one of these slicers like 
I saw out there in the exhibit on the 
federal budget, you could set it to take 
not merely the hide, but you could take 
part of the fat right off in one turn 
of the wheel and get enough gravy out 
of the federal budget to meet the re- 
quired cost of the military operation 
without impairing any essential fed- 
eral function at all. 


I can preach to you folks and you 
can go home and forget all about it. 
The only way you are going to get any 
action on this kind of thing—and here 
I go, violating the Act about lobbying 
and propaganda and influencing legis- 
lation—is to go home and get busy with 
your Congressmen and friends and em- 
ployes, and see that something is done 
about the federal budget. If nothing is 
done and you all just sit back, you are 
going to come out some of these days, 
not before too long, with a federal 
budget of $45,000,000,000 to $50,000,- 
000,000. Then, even if Congress passes 
this tax bill over the President’s veto 
and you get into that state of hallucina- 
tion whereby you think you have had a 
tax cut for a few minutes, it is going 
to be taken away from you. It may be 
taken away from you before the year is 
out, but certainly it will be taken away 
from you next year if you don’t watch 
out. The way to watch out is to watch 
Federal spending, and it is as simple as 
that. 

In conclusion, I know I haven’t said 
very much about the details of taxation 
but this is fundamental to whether or 
not it is worth while to talk about 
taxation. If we don’t set up some of 
these other things first, there isn’t any 
use speculating on how much money you 
will have in my pocket after the tax 
cut goes through because you will have 
less money if the budget goes through. 
The big educational job before all of us 
is to demonstrate that this nation can- 
not survive as a capitalistic economy 
without capital any more than you can 
have the Shakespeare play “Hamlet” 
without a “Hamlet.” 


We must demonstrate, further, that 
capital cannot be provided except by 
reducing taxes on incomes, individual 
incomes and corporate incomes. And 
we must go further and reduce the 
taxes materially on the middle and 
upper incomes in order to get the kind 
of saving that is most essential to the 
creation of venture or equity capital. 
We must demonstrate that the federal 
budget can be cut and must be cut to a 
point where the government can live 
under a tax system that will permit 
these things to happen. I don’t think 
all of those things are impossible at all. 
I think they are within our ability to 
achieve but they are not possible as 
long as we tolerate the idea that the 
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WELCOME WAS THE WORD WITH THESE SUPPLIERS 


1. BUILDICE CO., INC.: On hand to help 
answer refrigeration problems and to ex- 
tend a genial welcome to their packer 
friends were (left to right, first row) Irving 
Beutich, Selma Klein, R. A. Espe and R. B. 
Crawford. In second row, Joe Lewen, H. A. 
Pelletier and J. A. Behke. 


2. H. P. SMITH PAPER CO.: Headquar- 
ters as usual attracted many visitors. The 
skilled representatives on hand created a 
pleasant atmosphere of genuine hospitality. 
Shown are (seated) George Doerr, presi- 
dent, H. F. Busch Co., Inc., Cincinnati; 
Mrs. George Doerr, secretary; Ed. Chuan, 
Illinois Provision Co., Chicago; Norman 
Brammall, general manager, H. F. Busch 
Co., Inc. Standing are George Malmgren, 
Ev. Shelby, Earl Townsend, Jack Pendex- 
ter, all of H. P. Smith, and Stuart Kinney, 
Kennedy Car Liner Co., Shelbyville, Ind. 
3. MORRIS LABORATORY CO., INC.: 
A congenial group was in attendance at 
the Morris headquarters. The delegation 
included Mrs. R. W. Morris. Pictured in 
the suite are (left to right) R. W. Morris, 
president; Mrs. R. W. Morris; A. D. Grif- 
fith, president, Southland Provision Co., 
Orangeburg, S. C.; R. S. Maier, office man- 
ager, Southland Provision Co., and Ray 
Wilson and J. E. Whittle, both of sales 
staff, Morris Laboratory Co., Inc. 

4. KEYSTONE BROKERAGE CO.: The 
hospitality suite of the Keystone firm re- 
sounded with cordial greetings to the com- 
pany’s friends. Shown here (left to right, 
front) are Major W. M. Weed, Field Head- 
quarters, U. S. Army, Chicago; W. Robert- 
son, president, Keystone Brokerage Co.; J. 
H. Peterson of Keystone at Chicago, and 
G. R. Garner, East Tennessee Packing Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. In rear, A. R. Sulzen, 
Field Headquarters, U. S. Army, Chicago; 
Ted Green, Los Angeles Market Center, 
U. S. Army; R. E. Stackhouse, vice presi- 
dent, Morris Packing Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Harold J. Arlund, Central Meat 
& Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

5. AFRAL CORPORATION: The attrac- 
tive Afral suite was well patronized by a 
large number of guests. Mrs. A. M. Kasten, 
president of the company, ably assisted by 
W. E. Oliver, general manager, and the 
staff pictured (left to right) S. Freedman, 
B. J. Roehm, Mrs. A. M. Kasten, B. 
Kovner, secretary, A. Rooney and W. E. 
Oliver, acted as hosts. 

6. MONGOLIA IMPORTING CO.: Mon- 
golia’s hospitality suite was the scene of 
many friendly greetings to packer friends. 
Pictured at their headquarters in the Pal- 
mer House (left to right) are George F. 
Reichert; P. H. Turner; Mrs. S. T. Terry, 
v. pres., S. T. Terry and L. R. Stupnick. 
7. TOWNSEND ENGINEERING COM- 


PANY: A popular gathering place for the 
men in the industry was the Townsend 
hospitality suite. The new high speed bacon 
skinner and the well-known skinner and 
flesher came in for much interesting dis. 
cussion. In the picture (left to right) are 
Homer W. White, field representative; Ray 
T. Townsend, president; Kern E. Blair, en. 
gineer and Andy F. Townsend, v. pres, 


8. JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO.: Pic. 
tured here are a few of the many conven. 
tioneers who enjoyed the good fellowship 
at the “Buffalo” suite. Left to right, Erwin 
Steiner, president, Sheboygan Sausage Co., 
Inc., Sheboygan, Wis.; D. H. Burke, cost 
accountant, S. F. Labiak and Geo. L. Cross, 
assistant superintendent, all of Tobin Pack. 
ing Co., Albany division, Albany, N. Y,; 
Harold E. Smith, president, and Jack Sa- 
bean, vice president, John E. Smith’s Sons 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

9. H. J. MAYER & SONS CO.: Packer 
guests enjoying refreshments in company 
with some of the hosts in the hospitality 
suite. Left to right are Wm. Richard Myers, 
Wm. F. Myers Sons, Inc.; James Hahn, 
Hahn Bros., Westminster, Md.; P. J. 
Heath, H. J. Mayer & Sons Co.; Lewis A. 
List, vice president of Karol Meat Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Baltimore, Md.; Paul Heather- 
wood, Wm. F. Myers Sons, Inc.; Mrs. 
Heatherwood and Frank X. Wurger, H. J. 
Mayer & Sons Co. 

10. KADIEM, INC.; The firm’s represent- 
atives were kept busy entertaining their 
friends who gathered in to enjoy good fel- 
lowship. Shown in the picture (left to 
right, seated) are Mrs. A. F. Jaumann, 
Leland Chemical Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Mrs. M. Kieling, Kent Butchers’ Supply 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. and Mrs. Frank 
Sleder, Sleder’s Foods, Traverse City, 
Mich. Standing are M. Kieling, owner, 
Kent Butchers’ Supply Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; R. B. Townsend, Kadiem, Inc.; 
W. E. Lustfield, Kadiem, Inc., Detroit; 
Albert Gemmen, Albert Gemmen & Sons, 
Allendale, Mich.; Frank W. Sleder, Sled- 
er’s Foods; A. F. Jaumann, sales mgr.; 
Leland Chemical Co. and Karl Hubner, 
Kadiem, Inc. 

11. MARATHON CORPORATION: 
Convention visitors this year at the Mara- 
thon rooms were given helpful and val- 
uable information on packaging meat 
products and meat specialities. Photo- 
graphed in the hospitality headquarters are 
(left to right, front row) Don Mitchell; 
A. J. Armstrong, Detroit, and Dick Simp- 
son, Chicago. In the rear are Bob Bonini, 
sales representative; Gene Krueger, sales 
promotion manager, meat and vegetable 
packaging division, and Roy Welch, Chi- 

cago regional sales manager. 





government must keep on doing some- 
thing for everybody and that every 
group that goes in there asking for 
anything from a million to a billion is 
entitled to get it simply because they 
have asked for it and because they 
think somebody else is going to pay 
for it. 


That is our big educational job, to 
demonstrate the interlocking of capital 


formation, the kind of tax burden that 
will permit capital formation and the 
kind of budget in normal times under 
which that kind of tax reduction can 
take place. 

CHAIRMAN W. C. FAULKNER: 
The next subject on our program 1s 
“Gland Conservation Methods for Small 
Packers.” The speaker is I. J. Klinga- 
man of Eli Lilly and Company. 
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Supply of Pancreas Glands 
Large Enough to Require a 
Period of Marking Time 


I, J. KLINGAMAN,, Eli Lilly and Company 








J. KLINGAMAN: For some time 
e now we have wanted to make a re- 
port to you in the meat packing indus- 
try regarding the 
success of the 
gland saving pro- 
gram. I am mighty 
glad to be here to- 
day to tell you that 
your good work is 
much appreciated. 
When I say appre- 
ciated, I don’t 
mean particularly 
by the drug indus- 
try which manu- 
factures the insulin 
from the pancreas 
glands you_ save, 
I. J. KLINGAMAN but I mean by the 
5 million or more 
diabetics in this country who must have 
insulin every day to live. I know that 
every one of those individuals is grate- 
ful for your cooperation and for your 
support which has made a success of 
the pancreas gland saving program. 


When Mr. Heinemann suggested that 
a discussion of pancreas gland saving 
be made at this meeting, we were a 
little reluctant to stand up in front of 
you today, in view of the fact that you 
have done such a good job. Now that 
sounds strange, but I can tell you here 
frankly that today, literally, we have 
pancreas glands running out of our 
ears. We never dreamed that so many 
glands could be saved. Nevertheless, 
there is a lot to be done. There is still 
an expanding need for insulin. I want 
to make that clear. The need is not less. 
It is still growing. And it is growing at 
just about the same rate as it has in the 
past. 





Keep on Saving Glands 


We find it difficult to believe that cur- 
rent gland production can continue in- 
definitely. They have literally been 
flooding in. Only the future holds the 
answer, of course. And we want to beg 
the indulgence of anyone who wants to 
start saving glands for a month or two, 
or perhaps several months, until there 
is adequate time to reassess this whole 
situation. 


Let me leave this with you who now 
save pancreas glands—please keep up 
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the good work. Don’t let down. To you 
who may be interested in starting to 
save glands, and who have not previ- 
ously saved them, let us know of your 
interest and, if possible, tell us some- 
thing of your total slaughter per week 
or per month. 

We have representatives who are 
traveling all the time. We are in the 
plants of our suppliers at least once 
every year, more often twice, so we 
will be in your neighborhood in the not 
too distant future. If we know you are 
going to be interested, we can stop, talk 
over the situation, check your facilities, 
and, if you desire, demonstrate the 
proper method of handling pancreas 
glands. Then when the need comes 
around to expand supplies further, as 
it surely will, we will be all set with 
you. There will be no delay. We will 
know you want to start and a letter or 
telegram will get you under way. 


An Unexpected Flood 


The large deliveries of pancreas 
glands during the past several months, 
I might say the past four months, have 
resulted from several causes. First, as 
we all know, many more people are 
saving pancreas glands. Second, those 
who have saved for a good many years 
are doing a better job than they ever 
did before. In short, you are getting 
more pancreas glands from a given 
number of animals. You are freezing 
and packing the glands better. To go 
straight down the line, more insulin 
results. 


The third reason why more pancreas 
glands are coming to the insulin manu- 
facturer is the one that concerns us the 
most and is the one with which we have 
had no experience. It is the main rea- 
son why we have decided to mark time 
on the promotion of new suppliers. That 
reason is that we are certain that today 
we are getting a lot of pancreas glands 
that a year ago were going to other 
uses. Among such other uses are the 
manufacture of protein hydrolyates, 
amino acids, and in textile desizing. It 
seems quite apparent that the demand 
for those uses has almost completely 
stopped and glands that were going to 
those manufacturers are now coming to 
the insulin manufacturer. 


Because insulin is a “must” to so 





many people, the insulin manufacturer 
must contract for a full year ahead for 
his supply of glands. On the basis of 
records that go back many years, we 
know within a very small margin how 
many glands to expect from each of 
our suppliers. Last year we contracted, 
the same as we always have, but in- 
stead of the usual amounts the glands 
began to flood in. It is quite obvious 
from what we know of slaughter in the 
country and in the plants of our sup- 
pliers, that a portion of the production 
of glands which formerly went for some 
other uses is now coming to the insulin 
manufacturer. Until we know a little 
bit more about how many glands we 
are going to continue to get, it is almost 
a necessity to hold up on the promotion 
of new suppliers. Every gland for which 
we have contracted will be accepted and 
we are glad to have it. 


A lot has been said about pancreas 
glands and insulin since the war. Once 
in a great while we are accused of 
yelling “wolf” all the time. But we have 
said a lot about the need for glands and 
a lot has been said from government 
sources about the need for insulin. 


Uneasy Time in 1946 


I want to tell you that as insulin 
manufacturers our position in the fall 
of 1946 is still very much with us. At 
that time, for reasons with which we 
are all familiar, the reserve supply of 
insulin in this country was at the dan- 
ger point. Actually, if there had been 
a real panic among the million or more 
diabetics who use insulin, we wouldn't 
have been able to ship our orders. 


Now unfortunately, or perhaps for- 
tunately, a large part of reserve stock 
of insulin is in the form of glands on 
hand in the freezer and of glands in 
process. In other words, when we say 
reserve of insulin, we don’t mean s0 
much insulin on hand that we can ship 
today. It takes eight to ten months to 
make insulin from the time the glands 
are placed in the process until the fin- 
ished material is ready for shipment. 
That was one reason why in the Fall 
of 1946, when stocks were considerably 
less than 50 per cent of their 1940 high, 
that so much was said about the need 
for pancreas glands. 


When I mentioned that we were at 
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the point, or very close to the point 
where orders would have to be shorted, 
ijt was important. In the insulin busi- 
ness you don’t short or defer orders, 
because the diabetic must have his daily 
injection of insulin. As a rule he can’t 
miss even a single day. 


Output Heavy Ever Since 


Then in October of 1946, and with all 
of this talk about the need for insulin, 
we really found out what you in the 
meat industry could do when you 
buckled down to a job. Every month 
during 1947 increasing shipments of 
pancreas glands were made available. 
In short, during 1947, more pancreas 
glands were produced than ever before 
in history. We were not only able to 
manufacture the normal needs of in- 
sulin, but we were able to add to the 
reserves. Apparently, however, 1947 
was only a sample because, beginning 
with about December 1, insulin sup- 
plies really began to be plentiful. And 
in all, since October of 1946, but prin- 
cipally during the past four months, 
the reserve stocks of insulin have been 
increased considerably more than 50 
per cent over the low point. That was 
the gain since October of 1946. Concern 
over the insulin supply is rapidly dimin- 
ishing because of that and, barring 
something unforeseen, within a year in- 
sulin supplies should again be back at. 
what is considered to be a normal safe 
level. So you will know that there does 
remain a real need. 


An Expanding Demand 


I would like to say that what was 
considered a normal supply of insulin in 
1940 when stocks were at their high 
point, wouldn’t be nearly enough today. 
The needs have increased. To put it 
another way, what would have been a 
year’s supply of insulin ten years ago 
in 1938 would today last only about 3% 
months. I say this and I mention this 
again, so that you who are saving 
glands will know that there is no reason 
for any letup in the production of 
glands. However, until we can clear 
stocks of glands in the freezers all over 
the country, and until manufacturing 
facilities can take care of them, new 
supplies will be avoided. 

The reason we say that is because 
we must always look ahead. The drug 
industry must look ahead not for a few 
months but for years. Reserve stocks 
of insulin must not only be enough to 
tide us over a month or two, but they 
must tide us over that lean livestock 
year that we are likely to have in the 
future or to guard against some emer- 
gency which may arise and which can- 
not be predicted in the light of what 
we know. 

We must keep in mind that in this 
country about one person in fifty either 
has diabetes or will have it before he 
dies. Those are facts, not just guess 
work. 

About a year ago, there was an ex- 
periment in Oxford, Mass., which was 
conducted under the supervision of the 
Surgeon General of the United States. 
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SPEAKER MAKES A TELLING POINT AND WINS APPLAUSE 


They wanted to find out more about the 
prospects for diabetes. In this town of 
about 5,000, tests were run on every 
man, woman and child to determine 
how many cases of diabetes did exist. 
They knew before hand of the cases of 
diabetes which were on hand and which 
required insulin. When the test was fin- 
ished, they discovered that for every 
four known cases of diabetes, there 
were three cases they didn’t know about 
which were active and which would 
sooner or later require insulin. That is 
a slight indication of what you in the 
meat business and we in the drug busi- 
ness are up against for the future. 


Sometimes we hear so much about a 
subject that we lose our perspective 
and we get tired of it. I think it is re- 
freshing occasionally to recall the facts. 


I have here a very brief and condensed 
case report of what the diabetic was up 
against before insulin was available and 
I would like to read that. This was 1918, 
not very long ago. It concerns a 15-year 
old school boy. This is the family his- 
tory: 


The mother, father and one sister 
were living and well. No cases of di- 
abetes, obesity or other metabolic dis- 
orders were known in the family. The 
patient had measles and mumps before 
the age of nine. Otherwise, he was a 
very strong, healthy boy, completely 
free from infections or other ailments, 
with a normally large appetite for 
sweets and starches. With a height of 
5 feet 6 in., his highest weight was 96 
lbs. without clothes. 


About January, 1918, the parents be- 
came aware that the boy had been 
showing signs of thirst and excessive 
urination and losing slightly in weight 
from month to month. Upon the advice 
of the family physician, he was taken 
from school and given milk and the 


richest possible diet for the purpose of 
building up his weight. The loss of 
weight continued. On account of failing 
vision, he consulted an occulist in May, 
1919. That parenthetically is about a 
year later. The occulist diagnosed dou- 
ble diabetic cataract and referred him 
to a consultant who found a heavy con- 
centration of sugar in the urine and 
gave a diagnosis of early death. The 
weight had fallen to 75 lbs. That is a 
21-lb. loss in a little over a year. In a 
boy, 15 years of age, that is quite a bit 
of weight. 


Starvation Only Treatment 


Treatment failed to control the symp- 
toms until in July, 1919, the patient was 
taken to a hospital and made free from 
sugar by six days of continuous fast- 
ing. And when they say “fasting” here, 
they mean starvation—no food. That 
was six days of it. The sugar returned 
with every attempt to give any diet. 
Alternation of feeding with a very low 
protein diet was advised and the patient 
was admitted to the Institute on Au- 
gust 5. Now the institute mentioned is 
the source of this report. He then 
weighed 66 lbs.—down nine more—and 
was markedly groggy. 

The cataracts caused almost com- 
plete blindness. Notwithstanding ex-’ 
treme weakness and emaciation, fasting 
and low diets were imposed as usual 
until a normal level of blood sugar was 
attained in September of the same year. 
Attempts to increase the diet brought 
returns of sugar. The patient was kept 
continually in the Institute until April 
3, 1920, when he was sent home on a 
carbohydrate-free diet of 40 grams of 
protein and 500 calories. 

Now a lot of us here have, or have 
had, 15-year old youngsters and 500 
calories for a youngster that age is 
pretty small. You would want your 
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youngster to have from 3,000 to 4,000 
calories. 

At home, he was extremely faithful 
and kept continually normal blood con- 
centrations until July, while the diet 
was increased to 50 grams of protein 
and 3 grams of carbohydrates. That is 
per day. Three grams of carbohydrates, 
as you know, is less than a mouthful of 
bread, for instance. Then apparently on 
account of a cold, a faint trace of sugar 
again appeared and he was immediately 
readmitted to the Institute. He was 
discharged August 5 on a diet of 50 
grams of protein and 1 gram of carbo- 
hydrate. A lump of sugar you put in 
your coffee weighs 5 grams. 

He was again discharged October 3 
and readmitted November 1. Other dis- 
charges and readmissions are shown in 
the chart. In each instance the trouble 
resulted not from error or violation of 
the diet, but from slight infections, a 
cold in two instances and an intestinal 
attack in another. 

Death occurred on August 13, 1921. 

Now, that patient never attained any- 
thing more than invalidism and the at- 
tempt to maintain his life lasted a little 
over two years and failed after heroic 
work by the hospital and by his parents. 
This doesn’t tell the whole story, either, 
for much of the food he ate was two 
or three times boiled and the water was 
thrown away. It couldn’t be seasoned. 
Everything had to be weighed. It was 
a losing fight for the youngster. 


Normal Life Expectancy 

Today, thanks to insulin, that doesn’t 
happen. That 15-year old boy would 
have about the same life expectancy 
that a normal boy would have. He 
would have almost normal health. The 
only thing he would have to do that a 
normal child does not have to do is to 
have a daily injection of insulin. It is 
not the pleasantest thing in the world 
but, after all, there are a lot worse 
things. 

To get back to the subject of pan- 
creas glands, a great deal of attention 
has been given to improving the han- 
dling of the glands from the beginning 
to the end. That is now occupying al- 
most our entire attention. We are striv- 
ing to impress further the importance 
of proper handling on all of our sup- 
pliers. 


Pancreas quality is still substantially 
below prewar. There is still room for 
improvement. Inasmuch as the best 
single way to increase the supply of in- 

‘sulin is to preserve it in the glands now 
being saved, we think it is of very great 
importance. Something like a 20 per 
cent increase in insulin output is pos- 
sible from present conditions and prob- 
ably considerably more than that could 
be attained by strict adherence to the 
specifications which an experience of 
about 25 years have indicated are defi- 
nitely necessary. 

Sometimes we are told that our gland 
saving specifications are too tough and 
that we are too exacting. I want to tell 

you here and now that we don’t want 

to be too tough; it is just the nature of 
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HOSPITALITY WAS THE KEYNOTE 
AMONG THESE GROUPS 


1. THE GLOBE COMPANY: Among the 
hosts who greeted visitors to this Chicago 
firm’s hospitality headquarters in the lux- 
urious Governor’s suite were, left to right 
(first row): Frank J. Bilek, chief engineer; 
E. O. McCord, treasurer; Leo J. McQueen, 
sales manager; R. L. Gambill, executive 
vice president, and C. Bonifield. Rear: Karl 
Axelson, John Keth, Kenneth Bard, H. 
Kollmorgen, J. F. Moorhead, C. Deverick, 
W. J. Worcester and Jake Lissner. 

2. MILPRINT, INC. The staff of this 
Milwaukee, Wis., firm kept busy during the 
meeting discussing the latest packaging de- 
velopments with packers and providing re- 
freshment and entertainment. In the pic- 
ture are, left to right (front row): Harry 
Jones, Don Malmstadt, Phil Kappes, Elmer 
Roh, Harry Rosenfeld and Bob Long. 
Rear: Jim Baker, Jim Baker & Associates, 
Milwaukee, and Earl Hardman, Cliff Wil- 
liams, Jack Manion, who is manager of 
Milprint’s meat division, Art Grafstrom 
and Fred Marsh. 

3. BUILDICE CO., INC.: Enjoying the 
hospitality and companionship in the 
Buildice suite are, left to right (front): 
G. Harold Smith, Smith, Brubaker & 
Egan, Chicago architects; Selma Klein, R. 
A. Espe and R. B. Crawford, of the 
Buildice staff. Rear: Fred Burk, Henry 
Vogt Machine Co., Chicago; Joe Lewen, 
H. A. Pelletier and J. A. Bethke, Buildice; 
R. W. French, DePere Cold Storage, De- 
Pere, Wis., and Irving Beutlich, Buildice. 


4. CUSTOM FOOD PRODUCTS, INC-.: 
Part of the large staff at this company’s 
headquarters included, left to right (front 
row): Marie Mariat, W. E. Kicker, presi- 
dent; Erna E. Nelson, J. P. Swift and 
Agnes D. Giraldi. Second row: F. J. Potts, 
J. G. Myers, Marty Phee, A. R. Goodson, 
treasurer, and J. E. Brown. Rear: W. E. 
Conway, Henry S. Banks, J. W. Jones, vice 
president, and R. L. Storck, secretary. 

5. TRANSPARENT PACKAGE CO.: 
The large number of visitors to this com- 
pany’s headquarters testified to its popu- 
larity. Hosts were, left to right (front): 
W. J. Hullinger, Seymour Oppenheimer, 
president, R. R. Stigler, sales manager, and 


Hank Flonacher. Rear: J. Kaberna, Ray 
O’Brien, Sam DiFrancesca and M. Green. 
6. GRIFFITH LABORATORIES, INC. 
Part of the large staff of this well-known 
Chicago company is shown in the hos. 
pitality suite which attracted many visitors 
during the three days of the convention, 
They are, left to right (seated): Howard 
Levy; Bob Stutz; M. C. Phillips, vice presi. 
dent; F. W. Griffith, vice president; R. L, 
Warren and Vic Woodcroft. Rear: John 
Weinrich, Len Holmquist, J. E. Me. 
Dougall, I. T. Suits, Maurice Rector, Al. 
bert Szafranski, G. A. Lovell, W. A. Gee, 
Lewis W. Levy and H. J. Turner. 

7. THE PRESERVALINE MANUFAC. 
TURING CO.: Again this year Lee Ken. 
yon headed the Preservaline staff in the 
firm’s hospitality suite. In the picture are, 
left to right (front): Lee J. Kenyon, presi- 
dent, A. Schaffner, T. Halkins and Louis 
Rosmarin. Rear: Dick Drees, Ted Brown, 
Bob Kenyon, Roy Valentine, Ben Miller 
and Joe Ryan. 

8. WM. J. STANGE CO.: The large num. 
ber of guests at the Stange suite enjoyed 
refreshments and congenial companion- 
ship. Hosts pictured are, left to right 
(standing): Seb J. Davin, Irwin Martin, 
T. N. Lind, jr., Ed Schoenfeld, J. Foran, 
D. S. Nay, F. K. Koepke and H. P. Smith. 
Seated: A. Fonyo, vice president, W. D. 
Durling, president, E. J. Marum, vice 
president, and Ted Lind. 

9. THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO.: The 
Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago, maintained its 
usual congenial headquarters and many 
packers and friends took advantage of the 
opportunity to drop in for refreshment 
and relaxation. Hosts were, left to right 
(front): W. D. Broughton, Dr. A. O. 
Lundell, Harold Scherer and F. S. Pruitt. 
Second row: T. E. Christensen, John All- 
bright, Tom Waller and Lee Lambert. 
Rear: R. W. Illsley, Bert Harrington, jr., 
J. H. Shaffer and K. D. Kubaugh. 

10. PREMIER CASING CO.: Left to 
right (front): Al Weil, Dan Summer, Jack 
Shribman, L. C. Stix and Anton Heilig. 
Rear: Herman Goldberg, Bob Bechstein, 
Milt Weglein, Bill Henry, Fred Bechstein. 





the gland. If pancreas glands are not 
promptly chilled and frozen, the diges- 
tive element in them completely de- 
stroys the insulin that was there when 
the animal was killed. At the very best, 
it requires about 10,000 lbs. of pancreas 
glands to make 1 lb. of equivalent dry 
insulin. It doesn’t take much imagina- 
tion to see what happens if there is a 
little bit of carelessness at the produ- 
cing end. Two or three hours in a 
warm room and much of the insulin dis- 
appears. You can’t get it back. We 
would like to have glands to be of such 
a nature that they could be handled 
easily, that they could be handled just 
as you handle carcasses or meat cuts, 
but the nature of the material is such 
that it won’t work. 


There are five principal factors in- 
volved in handling pancreas glands for 
insulin. They are: 


1. Remove every bit of the gland. 








2. Remove the fat and excess tissue. 
3. Freeze promptly. 

4. Package properly. 

5. Ship safely. 


First, let us talk about removing all 
of the gland. You are asked to remove 
all the gland including the long tail, 
because that long tail, consisting of 
perhaps 25 per cent of the gland, is 
richest in insulin. At the same time, the 
operators in your plant can increase 
your production without additional cost. 
It doesn’t take much to get that extra 
portion of the gland and it is surprising 
how many more glands per hundred 
animals you can save if you make the 
effort. 


Second, why are we so fussy about 
fat and excess tissue such as the ducts, 
the lymph glands and connective ma- 
terial. There are two reasons. The first 
is that those excess portions don’t have 
insulin. It is not desirable to put any 
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IN NEW YORK 


BEEF -VEAL -LAMB - PORK 
IT’S 


R. W. EARLEY INC. 


259 W. 14th STREET 


TELEPHONE CHELSEA 3-2070 





FOR ALERT BROKERAGE SERVICE 
HAVING RELIABLE CONTACTS 


AROUND THE CIRCUIT 

















BRINE AND CANNED 


PEPPERS 


and PIMIENTOS 


For your immediate pepper require- 
ments, we have in stock a limited quan- 
tity of diced California wonder variety 
peppers. These peppers are packed in 
#10 tins. Also available are some brine 
stock packed in barrels. 

For your future pepper needs we shall 


be glad to quote prices and delivery 








from the 1948 crop. Write, wire or 
*phone 


MOODY DUNBAR 


LIMESTONE, TENNESSEE 
Phone: 2354 P. O. Box 122 
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NEW YORK 11, N. Y. | 








VAN GELDER-FANTO 
CORPORATION 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


i BIOLOGICAL RAW PRODUCTS DIVISION | 


IMPORTERS @ EXPORTERS e@ DEALERS 


BEEF PANCREAS 
CALF PANCREAS 
HOG PANCREAS 
SHEEP PANCREAS 
BEEF PITUITARY 
HOG PITUITARY 
SHEEP PITUITARY 
COW OVARY 
HOG OVARY 
BEEF THYROID 
HOG THYROID 
BEEF SUPRARENAL 
ETC. 





Individually Frozen 


WE BUY GLANDS 








Frozen or Concentrated 


OX BILE . SHEEP BILE e HOG BILE 
Frozen 
BEEF SPINAL CORD © BRAINS ® HOG STOMACH LININGS 


OFFERS INVITED 


TELEPHONE LEXINGTON 2-4901/4 











MORRIS FRUCHTBAUM, C. E. 
PACKINGHOUSE ENGINEER-ARCHITECT 
SUITE 704-5 328 CHESTNUT STREET 
| PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNSYLVANIA 

















CONTACT 


EDWARD WAX CASING CO. 

for your requirements in Natural Casings 

DEPENDABLE QUALITY @ PROMPT SERVICE 
OUR SPECIALTY 

SEWED HOG BUNGS 
OF ALL SIZES 


IMPORTERS @ EXPORTERS 
3559 S. Normal Ave., Chicago 9, Ill., Bou. 1657 
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more material into the manufacture of 
insulin than is absolutely necessary. 
Hundreds of thousands of gallons of 
alcohol are used in the extraction of in- 
sulin. If there is a lot of excess tissue, 
it soaks up alcohol and means that 
there is just that much more alcohol 
which cannot be recovered. It adds to 
the cost of insulin and it is important 
that insulin cost be kept at the lowest 
possible level. 


Add to Impurities 


The most important reason, however, 
that you are asked to remove those 
excess parts is because they add im- 
purities in insulin extraction and tre- 
mendously complicate the process. Ad- 
ditional procedures are required and 
there is a definite loss of insulin in get- 
ting rid of the impurities. It is impor- 
tant to get rid of the impurities in 
insulin because the diabetic must inject 
insulin every day into his body and im- 
purities won’t do him one bit of good. 

Prompt freezing is the third factor 
about which I just spoke, and the one 
we almost dream about, because it is in 
the single factor of prompt freezing 
that insulin destruction stops. While 
the gland is warm, insulin is being de- 
stroyed. While it is chilled, insulin is 
still being destroyed but not at the 
same rate. Insulin destruction stops 
only when it is frozen so that is of 
greatest importance. An hour’s expo- 
sure, for instance, is the maximum 
which will give a satisfactory yield of 
insulin, That is the reason we ask you 
to move glands to your freezer within 
30 minutes to one hour intervals, or, 
if you can’t get them there promptly, 
that the glands be saved in containers 
which are surrounded with cracked ice 
so that the minute you remove the 
gland, it starts cooling. 


Freeze Glands Individually 


There is another important point 
connected with freezing and that is the 
matter of freezing individually. That 
may sound like a lot of funny business 
to some of our suppliers but there is an 
excellent reason for it. In the first place, 
when the glands are spread on trays in 
the freezers so that they freeze as 
separate, single glands, they freeze 
faster. They are frozen to the center 
much sooner than they are when in 
clusters or chunks or in boxes. Quick 
freezing stops the destruction of insulin 
sooner and thus preserves it. 

Of equal ‘importance to the insulin 
manufacturer, is the fact that glands 
can’t be thawed when they are put into 
production but must be ground when 
they are as hard as a rock. Glands 
which are in chunks must be chopped to 
put them into a form for grinding. This 
means while they are being reduced to 
the form for grinding there is insulin 
destruction. Individually frozen glands 
can be placed in the grinding equipment 
while hard frozen. From there, the ma- 
terial is dropped into solutions which 
destroy the digestive element and start 
the insulin extraction process. 


The fourth factor is proper packag- 
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HUSBANDS AND WIVES 


TOP: Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Barliant, 
Barliant & Co., Chicago packinghouse 
equipment distributors. BOTTOM: A. J. 
Jaumann, sales manager, Leland Chemical 
Co., Milwaukee Wis., with Mrs. Jaumann. 


ing. Probably one of the greatest causes 
of insulin loss is improper packaging. I 
wish you could see some of the cars we 
get in Indianapolis from some of our 
warehouse points where 25, 30 or more 
suppliers’ shipments have been accumu- 
lated. Boxes are broken, they are 
crushed, they are torn and glands are 
strung on layers on the top, on the bot- 
tom, and under the floor racks of the 
car. That means when the car is opened 
for unloading, warm air gets in and, 
since the glands aren’t protected, they 
immediately start thawing and there is 
insulin destruction. 


Most of our suppliers deliver to one 
of the 29 receiving stations located 
around the country and very few need 
to deliver more than about 200 miles. 
However, during that time from your 
freezer to the receiving station, there is 
exposure. The best protection is a good 
package. 


First of all, a tight package that will 
not permit circulation of air is re- 
quired. Second, and also to eliminate 
air circulation, pack the boxes com- 
pletely full. Tamp the glands in. Don’t 
be afraid of breaking them. If the 
glands are packed in tightly, air is 
eliminated and there is less circulation 
of air upon exposure. 


How to Ship Safely 


We ask that boxes, regardless of how 
good they are, be lined with several 
thicknesses of waxed paper. It is really 
surprising how much protection a few 
thicknesses of paper give to a package. 
They represent the difference between 
the glands starting to thaw in an hour 
or two of exposure, which sometimes 
happens in transit, and good preserva- 
tion, which is so very important. 


Good sawed wood boxes are the best 
and the poorest are corrugated boxes. 
The latter just will not take the han- 
dling, they will not stand condensation, 
and they are easily torn. There is no 
way in the world that you can close a 
corrugated paper box so that it will 
stay closed when exposed to two or 
three handlings. At least, that is our 
experience. 

There are a number of other types of 
containers that are quite satisfactory. 
Good wire-bound boxes are fine—not 
crates, but boxes. Good slab barrels are 
good. We get a lot of glands in barrels 
and those shipped with a crinkly paper 
beef carcass bag as an inner container 
or liner come through nicely. We get 
very little spoilage in glands packed 
in barrels with the bag lining. 

The fifth factor is safe shipment. 
That is more of a problem in hot than 
cold weather but it is always present. 
It would seem that if it pays to be 
careful with the initial handling of 
glands, to take care of them and freeze 
them properly and to box them care- 
fully, it is also worth while to take a 
little care in selecting the proper 
method of shipment. A good refriger- 
ated truck is preferred but we get a lot 
of glands that are shipped in ordinary 
trucks and arrive at their final destina- 
tion without intermediate thawing. 
That intermediate thawing must be 
avoided. Once frozen, the cell structure 
of the glands is broken. If they thaw 
even slightly, the digestive in the gland 
quickly destroys the insulin. So, when 
you ship glands, if you are not positive 
about the protection your carrier is go- 
ing to give them, and if you are not 
positive about the protection your boxes 
or barrels are going to give, use dry ice. 


We also suggest that shipments 
should be as large as possible. Several 
boxes packed in a truck have some self- 
refrigeration effect and if they are, in 
turn, covered with heavy paper or a 
tarpaulin, with perhaps a little dry ice 
underneath, they will get through in 
good shape. That is the way the frozen 
foods people handle their shipments. 


It might be apropos at this time to 
make a few remarks about other gland- 
ular materials, such as ovarian, pitui- 
tary, thyroid, and beef bile. These 
smaller glands have been saved in large 
quantities since the war, due primarily 
to the extremely high prices which have 
prevailed. At present, a situation of 
over-supply exists and unless you have 
a definite outlook for those miscella- 
neous items, it is the suggestion with 
those familiar with the situation that 
you discontinue saving them. Beef bile 
has gone down drastically in price. The 
Food and Drug Administration has is- 
sued some new regulations which are 
going to have a very bad effect on the 
use of ovarian glands for drug pur- 
poses and, to a smaller extent, on pitu- 
itary glands. It is our suggestion that 
if you don’t have a definite outlook for 
those glands, that you give every con- 
sideration to discontinuing saving them. 

If anyone has a question, I will try to 
answer it. 
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PRESIDENT HENRY NEUHOFF: 


I would like to ask one question. You 
talked about a surplus of pancreas 
glands. However, you can use them and 
I guess that is all right. What I would 
like to know is, what has happened to 
the ox bile market? 

I. J. KLINGAMAN: Ox bile in the 
drug form is needed only in a very 
small percentage of the volume that in- 
sulin is required. It has a definite place 
in medication, but it is a comparatively 
small one. Prior to October, 1946, prices 
were such that it could not be saved 
profitably in your plants. However, im- 
mediately after that, every one in the 
drug business was short and needed 
more, and prices skyrocketed from 
something like 25c or 35c a gallon to as 
high as, I guess, $1.50 per gallon in a 
few instances. Naturally, that stimu- 
lated a tremendous production. Every- 
one saved beef bile and everyone who 
bought it was interested in having large 
volume to build up inventories. Now 
those inventories are built up. The pipe- 
lines are filled and there is only the 
normal demand. I believe that most 
everyone in the drug business has ade- 
quate stocks and can from here on use 
only what was considered about the 
normal quantities of the prewar period. 

CHAIRMAN FAULKNER: I now 
call on our executive vice president for 
the awards under “Packers’ Profitable 
Projects.” 


C. B. HEINEMANN: Gentlemen, this 
will be rapid. The committee to whom 
the ideas were referred came up with 
these five prize 
winners. 

First Prize of 
$100 goes to Carl 
Erickson, chief en- 
gineer of the Re- 
liable Packing 
Company. 

The second prize 
goes to Ray Hanks, 
superintendent of 
rendering of the 
Reliable Packing 
Co. 

The third prize 
goes to A. D. Grif- 
fith of the South- 
land Provision Co., 





HEINEMANN 


Orangeburg, S. C. 


The fourth prize goes to Crosby 
Brownson of the Reliable Packing Co. 

The fifth prize goes to Ray Hanks of 
the Reliable Packing Co. 

Prize winning ideas are described on 
page 163. 

CHAIRMAN FAULKNER: Wilbur 
LaRoe has a resolution that he wants 
to read for your consideration. 

WILBUR LaROE: I don’t want this 
to be considered as’ my _ resolution. 
Henry Neuhoff and I talked it over and 
we wrestled with the question in our 
minds as to whether you would want to 
pass a resolution embodying the prin- 
ciples of Dr. Lutz’ address. It is a 
pretty important matter and I don’t 
want you to do it unless you are reason- 
ably sure. I will read the resolution but 
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CANDID GROUPS IN THE HALLS AND LOBBIES 


1. Left to right: Paul Mehmert, cattle 
buyer; Nester Logan, president, and Fred 
Dudley, assistant to the president, all of 
S. S. Logan & Son, Huntington, W. Va., 
with Emerson E. Evans, president, Evans 
Packing Co., Inc., Gallipolis, O. 

2. Harold M. McWhorter, general man- 
ager and treasurer, Beste Provision Co., 
Wilmington, Del. (left) with E. H. Hab- 
bersett and I. S. Habbersett, partners, 
Habbersett Bros., Media, Pa. 

3. Left to right: A. R. Kuntze, accountant; 
Ray Herziger, vice president, Ray Herziger 
Sausage Co., Sheboygan, Wis., and Ed- 
ward Kohn, Edward Kohn Co., Chicago, 
took time out to pose for the cameraman. 
4. Enjoying the hospitality of E. G. James 
& Co., are left to right: Guy Roper, sales 
manager, Ready Foods Co., Chicago; How- 
ard M. Wilson, general manager, Water- 
town Abattoir, Inc., Watertown S. D.; 
C. E. Hammer, vice president, Elliott Pack- 
ing Co., Duluth, Minn., and R. E. Toler, 
purchasing agent, Ready Foods Co. 

5. Mr. and Mrs. Erwin Mane, Mane Saus- 
age & Provision Co., Cincinnati, O., were 
snapped as they entered the lobby. 

6. Studying the NP directory of hospitality 
rooms are, left to right, E. B. Jaeger, lard 
department, Reliable Packing Co., Chi- 
cago; L. H. Mueller, general manager, 
Detroit Packing Co., Detroit, Mich., and 
M. G. Rose, office manager, Detroit Pack- 
ing Co. 

7. G. R. Garner (left), sales manager, and 
A. C. Bruner, assistant secretary and treas- 
urer, both of the East Tennessee Packing 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn., talk over operating 
cost problems with David H. Burke, chief 
accountant, Tobin Packing Co., Inc., 
Albany Division, Albany, N. Y. 


8. Left to right: J. A. Butorac and H. H, 
Matthews, both of Geo. A. Hormel & Co, 
Austin, Minn.; C. R. Vann, president, 
Ohio Natural Casing Co., Newark, O., and 
Cc. A. Nockleby, vice president, Geo. A, 
Hormel & Co. 
9. Frank Santos, salesman; Fred Szcze. 
panski, beef department, and Tadeus 
Sitarz, purchasing agent (left to right), all 
of the Chicopee Provision Co., Inc., Chico- 
pee, Mass., relax between meeting sessions, 
10. Sitting out intermission are, left to 
right, R. H. Conley, Mundet Cork Corp,, 
Chicago; L. E. Liebmann, president, Lieb. 
mann Packing Co., Green Bay, Wis., and 
H. K. Gillman, vice president, Tobin Pack. 
ing Co., Inc., Fort Dodge, Ia. 
11. Indiana visitors were Carl Wetzel, Er. 
win Wetzel, vice president, Ernie Todd, 
sausage sales, and Roger Woizeski, all of 
Stark-Wetzel & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, 
12. R. W. Ransom, superintendent, tech- 
nical operations, John Morrell & Co.,, 
Ottumwa, Ia. 
13. William Greenhouse, president, Renee 
Packing Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., is 
surrounded by, left to right, Myrna Finkel- 
stein, Renee Greenhouse, and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Greenhouse. 
14. Left to right: J. Bennett, general su- 
perintendent’s office; A. McCullough, saus- 
age sales; J. Tinman, sausage manufac- 
turing, and W. Erickson, dry sausage, all 
of Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago. 
15. Left to right: Gilbert J. Amshoff, 
president, Louisville Provision Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; M. L. Rosenthal, president, 
Glendale Provision Co., Detroit, Mich. 
and Ted H. Broecker, president, Klarer 
Provision Co., Inc., Louisville, were all 
smiles for the camera. 





I don’t want to have it regarded as my 
resolution or as expressing anything 
being forced upon you. 

“Whereas, the success of our national 
economy depends upon constantly build- 
ing up our productive capital; and 

“Whereas, federal taxation has al- 
ready reached the point where it is 
increasingly difficult for American busi- 
ness and private individuals to increase 
the supply of productive capital; and 

“Whereas, the present war scare 
tends to induce greater government ex- 
penditures; 

“Therefore, be it resolved, that the 
National Independent Meat Packer As- 
sociation go on record as being greatly 
concerned about this whole matter. We 
urgently ask our representatives in 
Congress to do their utmost consistent 
with national security to prevent the 
constant and dangerous increase in fed- 
eral expenditures and that every rea- 
sonable attempt be made consistent 
with the national honor to avoid the 
renewed expenditures which war would 
inevitably entail.” 

CHAIRMAN FAULKNER: We 
would like to have an expression from 
the members as to how they feel about 
this kind of a resolution. 


PRESIDENT NEUHOFF: I think the 
majority of our membership are small 





packers. If you accumulate any surplus, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue will 
look over your return and will want to 
tax you for any accumulated surplus 
that you haven’t paid out in dividends, 
While the larger concerns may be able 
to get away with it, most of us are 
proprietors of closely held corporations 
against whom present rules are very 
discriminating. I think such a resolu- 
tion would probably help. 

CHAIRMAN FAULKNER: Are there 
any others who have any expressions 
on this resolution? 

The resolution was approved. 

It is very gratifying to have the ree- 
ord registration that we have here at 
our seventh annual convention. We hope 
that we can better it next year. Unless 
we go home feeling that we have de- 
rived some good from this convention, 
telling our neighbors who are not here 
of the benefits that we have received 
and get them to come, we will not re- 
ceive and they will not receive as much 
from NIMPA as they should. There is 
a lot to be gained and there is a lot of 
information to be had if you will only 
attend and talk to your neighbors and 
your friends in the packinghouse bust 
ness. We can’t live alone in this fast, 
restless world we have now. 


The convention adjourned at 4 p. ™ 
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FORUM ON LARD 


(Continued from page 99.) 











it is very important that we all work 
toward it. We have a lard that has 
practically no odor at all. The color is 
white. The glue and proteins have been 
removed. The keeping quality is com- 
parable to that of vegetable shorten- 
ing. It should have a smoke point in 
excess of 450 degs. It has that. It should 
have a melting point high enough so 
that it has no separation of oils or 
stearine at below 113 to 115 degs. F. The 
moisture content should not exceed % 
of 1 per cent. Now, our product has a 
very much lower moisture content than 
that. It is about %o0 to “%oo of 1 per 
cent. And due to the fact that we have 
a Votator and render the fat or the 
oil in the Votator at exactly the same 
temperature every time, we have very 
good consistency every time. The free 
fatty acid content of our product has 
been reduced to around %oo of 1 per 
cent, and the stability has been in- 
creased to 40 to 60 hours, as determined 
by the peroxide method. 


Developed a Reputation 


Now, by having a product like that, 
we have been able to develop a very 
large following amongst the bakeries 
and restaurants. We have not had the 
advertising and merchandising cam- 
paigns. Yes, we have had a few, but 
we have never had one that really would 
put it over at retail, because we don’t 
go directly to the housewife and tell her 
how to use it. As I said before, we have 
no emulsifier in our product and it will 
not work in recipes made up for the 
vegetable shortening packers, because 
it’ won’t carry that high sugar. But 
we can walk into the large bakeries and 
small bakeries and restaurants and tell 
them how to use it and explain it to 
them and they try it and it works for 
them and they continue to use it. In 
fact, I would make the statement, 
Henry, that we have almost all of the 
large accounts in our territory, almost 
100 per cent, due to the fact that our 
product has a smoke point above 450°. 

H. NEUHOFF: Are you selling the 
national bakeries, or just locally? 

R. McCLAIN: We are selling the local 
bakeries. We have not worked on the 
national bakeries, mostly because we 
don’t have the production to handle 
them. That is the main reason that we 
haven’t sold the national bakeries, al- 
though our specifications here would be 
O.K.’d by any of the big bakers, for 
use in certain things, of course. Our 
lard doesn’t have an emulsifier in it. 
Most of the bakeries that fry yeast- 
raised doughnuts, for example—and you 
know that there are a lot of those sold 
—fry those at 390- to 400-deg. tem- 
perature. They are in the habit of never 
changing their grease. Each day they 
strain it, take the crumbs out and keep 
it clean and add to it. It does take a 
fat with a smoke point of around 450 
degs to hold up at that temperature and 
not smoke, and we have with this prod- 
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1. H. C. Homer, Buffalo, N.Y., representa- 
tive of A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., 
with H. C. Homer, Jr., of the Pliofilm 
division, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


2. W. F. Smith (left), Smith Provision 
Co., with Al Weil, Premier Casing Co. 


3. THE JOHN J. DUPPS CO.: Planning 
a new installation requires the coordinated 
efforts of these four executives. Left to 
right: R. L. McTavish, vice president; 
Frank Norris, purchasing agent; John A. 
Dupps, president, and F. B. Schottelkotte, 
development engineer. 

4. U. S. COLD STORAGE CORP.: Guests 
at the U. S. Cold Storage rooms were re- 
ceived in a congenial atmosphere. Among 
the large group on hand were E. J. Largon, 
(left), General American Transportation 
Corp., Chicago, and R. M. Conners, vice 
president U. S. Cold Storage Corp. 


5. AROMIX CORPORATION: The Aro- 
mix staff extended a welcome hand to all 
their friends and not even a fractured leg 
could keep Ray Waite away from the con- 
vention. Shown (left to right) are Frank 
Daniele, secretary; Ray S. Waite, vice presi- 
dent; Ralph F. Mecum, sales manager and 
Adolph Zavodsky, president, all of Aromix 
Corporation, Chicago. 


6. H. B. Howe (left), Howe Ice Machine 
Co., Chicago, with J. W. Donnelly, Hen- 
drickson Machine Co., Cleveland, and 
“Bill” Gebhardt, president of Advanced 
Engineering Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


7. A couple of meat processors are flanked 
by the Oppenheimer brothers while dis- 
cussing current packaging problems. Left 
to right, Seymour Oppenheimer, president, 
Transparent Package Co.; Arthur S. Davis, 





THEY MADE THEIR IMPRINT ON MEETING 


E. Greenebaum Co.; Ray Peters, Peters 
Sausage Co., Detroit, Mich., and Edward 
Oppenheimer, vice president, Oppenhei- 
mer Casing Co. 

8. Herman Schmidt (right) and Fred W. 
Stothfang (left), Cincinnati Butchers’ Sup. 
ply Co., Cincinnati, O., with Harvey W. 
Wernecke, manager, advertising sales, The 
National Provisioner. 

9. George Nelke and Daniel Dohm, Jr., 
of Dohm & Nelke, Inc., St. Louis, Mo., 
surround E. W. Anderson, of Chicago. 
10. Joe Graf, and Joe Graf, Jr., of G. & 
A. Food Products, Inc., Akron, O. 

11. Bernard Hering, Wilbur H. Turner, 
and John H. Dettenwanger are all repre- 
sentatives of Heekin Can Co. Mr. Turner 
has enjoyed 31 years of packers’ conven- 
tions. 

12. Harold E. Smith, president and Bald- 
win Smith, vice president, John E. Smith’s 
Sons Co. Buffalo, N.Y. 

13. George H. Dunlap, Jr. (left), and Ed- 
ward W. O'Reilly, G. H. Dunlap Co., Chi- 
cago provision brokers. 

14. J. C. Mellon, sales engineer, and C. B. 
Upton, general manager, French Oil Mill 
Machinery Co., Piqua, O. 

15. A couple of Custom men discussing 
processing problems with a packer. Left 
to right, Henry S. Banks, and W. E. Kick- 
er, president, Custom Food Products, Inc., 
Chicago, with Carl Valentine, president, 
Valentine Co., Inc., Terre Haute, Ind. 


16. Left to right are Milton J. Greene, vice 
president, Air Induction Ice Bunker Corp.; 
Leonard J. Hantover, vice president, Phil 
Hantover, Inc., and H. Smith Wallace, 
The National Provisioner. 





uct done a good job with those bakers. I 
would say, Henry, that that is the 
way we move this product at a higher 
price. In other words, it is used to re- 
place vegetable shortening almost 100 
per cent. 

Are there any further questions? 


QUESTION: May I ask the tempera- 
ture of your lard going to the Votator? 


R. McCLAIN: We have experimented 
with that from time to time and I am 
not sure what we ended up with, but it 
is right in the neighborhood of 140 to 
145 degs. But we do have automatic heat 
control on the storage tanks that en- 
ables us to put it in there at the same 
temperature every time. 


Here’s a question that just came up: 
What truth is there to the statement 
that antioxidants lose their value in 
baked goods after being subjected to 
heat? 

Well, in my opinion, up until now, 
most antioxidants, when they come in 
contact with heat and soda, lose their 
value. There are some things that you 
bake in which the shortening has an 
antioxidant in it and you have a pretty 
good carry through, but in other things, 
especially those that have quite a bit of 
soda, there is practically none. If you 
are talking about potato chips, for in- 
stance, I don’t think there is much 
carry through with potato chips. In 






fact, we had a little trouble in some 
cases. Before we used the antioxidant 
we are using at the present time we 
had a little trouble with potato chip 
manufacturers. I think I could safely 
say that most of the antioxidants we 
get today do go out with heat, in some 
cases. 

QUESTION: Why does the baker de- 
sire a lard with a smoke point in excess 
of 450? Now, for deep frying, I can see 
a reason for it, but it seems to me a lot 
of this has been brought about by the 
vegetable shortening people, who are 
advocating the desirability of certain 
features because they know lard doesn’t 
possess them. We know that vegetable 
shortening has a smoke point much 
higher than that of lard, but is it neces- 
sary for lard to have a smoke point 
higher than it usually has? 

Another question I should like to ask 
is, why does lard have to be kept out- 
side of a refrigerator simply because 
vegetable shortening may be? Is there 
some reason? Now, butter is the most 
desirable shortening, yet everybody 
keeps that in the refrigerator. You don’t 
hear anybody saying we have to put 
something in butter so that butter can 
be used as a shelf item, yet butter is the 
most expensive shortening there is. You 
never hear any agitation about the re- 
tailer keeping it on a shelf. Now, is 
there some really vital reason why 
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these things are desirable or are we 
simply trying to imitate and copy the 
vegetable shortening? I don’t like this 
idea of copying just for copying sake. I 
like to know if there is a good reason 
why these things ought to be done. 

R. McCLAIN: Well, I think there is, 
first because I think there would be only 
a very small percentage of the bakers 
that would have a cooler in which they 
could store the product, and second, a 
pie baker, for instance, must keep his 
fat solid so he can mix his dough in 
advance and lay his dough around on 
tables. The temperature may be 100 or 
110 degs. in the bakery and he wants his 
lard to remain in solid form. 

QUESTION: Well, lard doesn’t break 
down at 110 degs. 

R. McCLAIN: I would say most lard, 
without something in it to make it hold 
its form, such as flakes, in the summer 
months, when it is 90 to 95 outside, will 
break down in a shop where the ovens 
are going and you are bound to have 
pretty high temperatures. I know that 
in extreme cases, with the drip process 
that we use and without flakes, we can’t 
get it to stay dry. We must have those 
flakes. A baker just won’t work with 
sloppy shortening. 

As far as the smoke point is con- 
cerned, I think the bulk of your baked 
goods are baked at between 400- and 
450-deg. temperatures. I would say in 
the case of bread and buns, while bread 
and buns are baked at 400 to 450 degs., 
depending on the bakery, they are only 
3 per cent to 5 per cent shortening any- 
way and they can use almost anything, 
whether it is a liquid or a solid. The 
smoke point there isn’t important and 
it is used more as a lubricant than as a 
shortening in bread. The same thing is 
true of buns. But when you get into 
other doughs, you get an entirely differ- 
ent picture. Then the fat must be solid; 
it must have a high smoke point and be 
free from odor, color and taste. Does 
that answer your question? 

ANSWER: Yes, that answers it very 
well, thank you. 

R. McCLAIN: Are there any further 
questions? If not, I would like to thank 
you fellows very much for your kind 
attention. 


KNOW YOUR COSTS 


(Continued from page 80.) 


ard of $1.11 an hour for common labor 
in our plant, or maybe $1.25 or $1.30, 
but so many of them in figuring costs 
tests overlook the fringe labor cost, for 
one thing. On top of that, most of 
us pay eight paid holidays a year. We 
have vacation time. We have rest period 
time. All of those items, if you add 
them up on a yearly basis, they will 
amount to 40 to 50 per cent of your 
base rate, which can mean the differ- 
ence between profit and loss in case 
you should happen to overlook it. 

MR. SMITH: That is right. If you 
relate these, maybe a week isn’t enough. 
If you would do it for a year, you would 
have them all. You would have all the 
vacation pay in the payroll. You can do 
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THREE SMILING 
CONVENTIONEERS 
POSE FOR NP 
CAMERMAN 


LEFT, Ed Meyer, pres- 
ident of the Kamm Sau- 
sage Co. of Oshkosh, 
Wis., with Dave Falk, 
president of Dave Falk 
Co., Chicago. RIGHT, 
Ivan Heymanson, presi- 
dent of the Atmos Cor- 
poration, Inc., of Chi- 
cago. 


it for any period you wish. You are 
right. This illustration .really didn’t 
take in those factors. 

Anyone else wish to ask a question? 


MEMBER: Mr. Smith, with the ex- 
treme fluctuation in prices these days, 
why isn’t it better to base your alloca- 
tion on a tonnage basis rather than a 
dollar basis? 

MR. SMITH: 
Maybe it is. 


MEMBER: I think a great many of 
the packing companies allocate the ma- 
jority of their expenses on the basis 
of tonnage. I know in a discussion in 
the American Meat Institute canning 
committee, it was brought out that 
some of them allocate all expenses on 
a tonnage basis. Others allocate certain 
expenses on a tonnage basis, some of 
them on a sales basis, some on an esti- 
mate basis, as you spoke of, on pounds, 
so that practice is not uniform at all in 
the industry. 

MR. SMITH: If you allocate on the 
basis of tonnage, the low-priced items 
carry more of the overhead than the 
high-cost items, relatively. If you do it 
on the basis of sales value, the high- 
cost items carry more. Which is better, 
I don’t know. We just happen to do it 
on the basis of dollar sales, but I do 
know it is also frequently done on the 
basis of tonnage. 


MEMBER: There is one point that 
hasn’t been brought out that seems of 
interest to me. If you carry a depart- 
mental cost system, most of you will 
find out that month after month your 
fresh pork department shows a loss, and 
I have frequently felt that the reason 
that that happened is that a lot of pack- 
ers don’t carry very accurate costs, par- 
ticularly on the different departments. 
They figure that “if we make a profit, 
fine.” But do yeu know whether you 
ought to sell your product fresh, cured 
or smoked? And if you don’t have those 
departmental costs, how can you tell? 
I know that I have checked up in the 
years gone by and month after month, 
not only our company but a great many 
others lose on the fresh pork operations 
and expect to make it back on the 
smoked meat operations. 


MR. SMITH: That is right. 


Does anyone else care to make some 
observations on this forum? 


Well, I don’t know. 








MR. THOMPSON: I want to ask an- 
other question, in line with the gentle- 
man’s remarks here. I would like to 
have the sort of flexible setup in my 
plant which you spoke of, whereby | 
could arrive at the standard cost of 
doing a given operation and compare 
that with the actual cost as a measure 
of efficiency, but, taking my killing and 
cutting departments, I would like to 
know what sort of thing could be used 
to measure the rate of production in 
those two departments. The straight 
tonnage doesn’t seem to give me a very 
good correlation with actual cost be- 
cause it costs different rates, in the final 
analysis. Similarly, to use heads is 
equally confusing, because the little one 
doesn’t cost quite as much as the big 
one. What can I use that won’t cause 
this variation, so that the figure that 
comes out at the bottom of the sheet is 
a totally meaningless one? 

EXPERT: Are you speaking of your 
pork cutting operations alone, or what 
operations ? 

MR. THOMPSON: Pork killing and 
cutting. 

EXPERT: All right. In the pork kill- 
ing and cutting, you can do away with 
a great deal of that by using your 
dressed weights rather than the live 
weights. That won’t solve it entirely, 
but it will probably be the best thing 
you can do. 

MR. SMITH: Another way you might 
arrive at some kind of figure is to take, 
for example, if it is a killing operation, 
the time required to kill and cut large 
hogs and the time required to kill and 
cut the small hogs. Just for the sake of 
argument, say the heavy ones and the 
light ones. Then, at the end of a given 
period, relate the number of heavy hogs 
and the number of light hogs to the 
total time consumed in all killing opera- 
tions and see how you come out. 

It is very much like this sausage 
thing we had on the board here. We 
had a sausage cheap to make and one 
expensive to make, and you relate the 
two times the production times the fac- 
tor for each of them and get the total 
that it should be and then see how that 
compares. You don’t know whether you 
lost money on the light ones or the 
heavy ones, but you can tell whether or 
not the crew was operating efficiently 
on the two of them combined. 
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Members Participate 
in Money Saving Idea 
Contest, a Feature 


of 1948 Convention 


<— C. B. Heinemann presenting prizes to two Winners. 








FIRST PRIZE 








SECOND PRIZE 











THIRD PRIZE | 








A REFRIGERATION KINK 
Carl Erikson, Reliable Packing Co. 


Small restaurant and meat market 
refrigerator boxes frequently make use 
of heat exchangers between the suction 
lines and liquid lines to increase the 
capacity of the system. 

Like many growing plants, we have 
found that we have outgrown some of 
our “low side” or evaporator coils. We 
can get the extra capacity required by 
over-feeding these coils, but this would 
be a dangerous practice if the ammonia 
compressors were not protected against 
“slugs” of liquid ammonia. 

We accomplished this protection by 
installing a heat exchanger, costing 
less than $1,000 for materials, in our 
200-ton plant. It is placed in the main 
suction line from all the coolers and 
serves as a trap for excess liquid re- 
turning in the lines. 

Useful work is obtained from this 
liquid excess by having it cool the main 
ammonia liquid lines to our coolers, thus 
saving “flash gas” in the evaporator. 

A contractor proposed a costly and 
elaborate system of pumps to return 
the trapped liquid to the ammonia re- 
ceivers but this has not been necessary. 
This latter suggestion is theoretically 
more efficient but involves several times 
the investment and many automatic 
controls to achieve the same result. 


LARD CLARIFICATION 
Ray Hanks, Reliable Packing Co. 


Dry rendering cookers are custo- 
marily dumped into a box with a screen 
to strain out cracklings and the lard, 
on passing, is moved by a pump to stor- 
age. Fine cracklings, however, some- 
times pass through this screen and get 
pumped to the storage tanks where they 
must ultimately be removed and are 
thought to damage the lard quality 
when left in contact with the lard for 
any length of time. 


Moreover, the job of cleaning the 
storage tank is often times not a very 
easy one for the men who are assigned 
to this job. 


We have overcome this troublesome 
problem of removing the “fines” in a 
very simple and inexpensive way. As 
shown by the diagram below, a three- 
way cock has been installed in the pump 
discharge line. 

By means of this three-way valve, 
we can direct the flow of the first lard 
back to the dump box until the coarse 
cracklings settle in the box. When this 
happens they form an effective filter 
bed for elimination of the undesirable 
fine material. 


After this preliminary run, the three- 
way valve is turned so that the clear 
lard passes to the regular storage tank 
essentially free of fine material. 


























STUFFING TIME SAVER 


A. D. Griffith, 
Southland Provision Co. 

In stuffing hog or sheep casings, we 
find that we save time and labor by not 
having to tie casings when using a 
linker machine or an endless link, by 
using the following technique at the 
stuffer. 

The sausage is stuffed in the casing, 
leaving about 3 or 4 in. toward the end 
unstuffed. Another casing is slipped on 
the horn and then the first piece is 
slipped over the second piece (which is 
on the horn, with a small piece, 1 in. or 
2 in., left overhanging). The stuffing 
continues in one continuous link, there- 
by saving the time of one girl tying the 
ends together. 











DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING SECOND PRIZE WINNING IDEA 


First lard from the dry rendering cooker is pumped back over cracklings and then into 


storage 
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tank. 


FOURTH PRIZE 











SMALL STORES INVENTORY 
CONTROL 


Crosby Brownson, 
Reliable Packing Co. 
We have adopted a system of small 
stores control using a machine and 
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CHARGED OuT 
TO DEPTS 


graphic presentation of the stock con- 
dition. The machine is being developed 
now by a Chicago manufacturer for 
general sale under the name “Charto- 
matic.” 

Essentially, the record is kept on a 
long, continuous roll of cross-section 
type paper mounted in a machine that 
rolls the paper back or forth over the 
writing surface by a variable speed 
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electric motor. One roll holds 1800 
items. 





FIFTH PRIZE 











PAUNCH MANURE DISPOSAL 
Ray Hanks, Reliable Packing Co. 


We have turned a serious disposal 
problem into a profitable by-product by 
taking particular care in the collection 
of hog stomach corn and drying it in 
one of our regular dry rendering cook- 
ers. The dried corn need not be ground 
and it can be bagged immediately. 

Our plant operates a farm and feeds 
both cattle and hogs. This feed has been 
tried with preliminary success on both 
types of animals. Laboratory analyses 
show this feed to contain nearly all of 
the original crude protein and fat of 
the corn and about one-half the carbo- 
hydrates. The heat of cooking makes it 
absolutely sterile. It is not smelly in its 
dry condition. 


JUNIOR LAMB SHOW TO BE 
HELD AT CHICAGO, JUNE 18 


The tenth annual Chicago Junior 
Market Lamb Show and Sale, sponsored 
by the Union Stock Yard and Transit 
Co. in cooperation with 4-H and F.F.A. 
Club leaders, will be held at the Chicago 
stock yards June 18. Cash awards will 
be given in four classes of the contest. 
In addition, several special awards will 
be made by sheep breeders’ associations. 
Judging will be done in the morning and 
winning lambs will be sold at auction 
beginning at 1 p.m. in the afternoon. 

A similar show for market hogs has 
been scheduled to be held at Chicago on 
September 15. 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended April 3, 1948, were 5,286,- 
000 lbs.; previous week 7,824,000 lbs.; 
same week 1947, 7,191,000 lbs.; 1948 to 
date 96,105,000 lbs.; same period 1947, 
107,557,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago by 
rail for the week ended April 3, 1948, 
were 6,169,000 lbs.; previous week 18,- 
483,000 lbs.; same week last year, 9,- 
422,000 lbs.; 1948 to date 65,813,000 
lbs.; same period in 1947, 145,133,000 
lbs. 


ST. LOUIS HOGS IN MARCH 


Hog receipts, weights and range of 
prices at National Stock Yards, E. St. 
Louis, Ill., in March are reported by 
H. L. Sparks & Co. as follows: 


—March— 
8 194 
OT rr 241,330 177,739 
PM éccbcvaresoeeseiion $24.85 $29. 
“EST 22.50 25.75 
MEE bbgen'scisoe-0ndsened 22.04 26.95 
Average weight, Ibs............. 24 239 
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R. L. Treinen, Official of 
E. Kahn's Sons Co., Dies 


Ray L. Treinen, provisions sales 
manager of the E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O., died on Monday, April 5 at 
his home in Cincin- 
nati. Mr. Treinen 
had been in failing 
health since De- 
cember 1946; how- 
ever, he was able 
to be at his desk 
until March 26. 

Mr. Treinen was 
born in Cincinnati 
and was educated 
in Cincinnati 
schools. In 1914 he 
began his industry 
association with 
Swift & Company 
in Cincinnati. By 
1920, at the age of 
25, he was general office manager of 
the plant there. 

Later that year Mr. Treinen entered 
the employ of the E. Kahn’s Sons Co., 
serving first as credit manager; later he 
entered the provisions sales division and 
in December, 1924 became provisions 
sales manager. His genial nature won 
for him many friends among his asso- 
ciates in the meat industry. He was 
regarded as a well informed authority 
on the merchandising of meats and pro- 
visions. 

Mr. Treinen took keen interest in the 
affairs of trade groups and associations 
concerned with the meat packing busi- 
ness. He served two terms as president 
of the Cincinnati Meat Packers Asso- 
ciation. He also was active in social and 
church organizations. 

Surviving him are his widow, two 
daughters, two sons and one grand- 
child. 


RAY TREINEN 





Institute Meetings to 
Aid Sausage Promotion 


Hopeful for a repeat success of 
packer-dealer sausage sales increases jn 
the Greater Cincinnati and Cleveland 
areas last year, the American Meat 
Institute has scheduled a combination 
packer and retailer meeting in these 
cities. Both meetings are part of the 
long-range plan of the meat educational 
program. 

One packer revealed that his com- 
pany’s sausage sales were 103 per cent 
more than those anticipated when he 
tied in with the meat educational pro. 
gram. Another participant reported 
that when his company tied-in to the 
program it increased its bologna sales 
82 per cent for the specific week the In- 
stitute’s advertising was being run. 

Spearheading another drive this year, 
the Institute will hold an afternoon 
meeting for packers on Tuesday, April 
20, at the Netherland-Plaza hotel in 
Cincinnati. A dealer meeting will be 
held at the same hotel in the evening, 

There will be a meeting in Cleveland 
similar in scope to the one scheduled 
for Cincinnati. This will be on April 29, 
and the meeting-place will be an- 
nounced later. Homer Davison, vice 
president of the Institute; Jack Milton, 
manager of field activities in connec- 
tion with the meat educational pro- 
gram, and other staff members, will 
participate in the programs of both 
meetings. 

Invited to sit-in a few days ago ata 
Chicago meeting of the advertising 
planning committee of the Institute, 
Adam Guth, a member of the board of 
directors of the National Association of 
Retail Meat Dealers, said: “I am very 
much impressed with the large expendi- 
ture that is being made each year to 
advertise meat to the public.” 





Product Quantity 
Placed in cure: Ibs. 
DE o.06+.6sbesktawcuadseek es 92,155,779 
PU. 26s 8besedncesenresecere 2,708,532, 792 
Smoked and/or dried: 
PGE KsdevSevesnvsaevesareeves 41,235,453 
TE thedadariodw deostwaasee 1,636, 767,551 
Sausage 


249,203,404 
976,167,713 
121,178,937 


SP ME sp ctcuseeonees 

Smoked and/or cooked....... 

To be dried or semidried..... 

Loaf, headcheese, chili con carne, 

jellied products, ete........... 
Cooked meat: 


190,986,294 





BOE. 00005060265 00860e60-c008 28,167,970 
DL. sesckeeCignedecsae eons 457,174,208 
Canned meat and meat food prod- 
ucts: 
BME. dass gicduseccennesonecd 127,047,466 
BOE: occeccvcswstecsenvaenes 479,556,952 
SD sanscecceseseocseees 82,336,324 
estates chi Caen khee ee 427,176,575 


eer eee 431,642,900 





FEDERAL INSPECTION OF MEAT AND MEAT FOOD PRODUCTS 


Meat and meat food products prepared and processed under federal in- 
spection! through the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, are tabulated by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry in the following table. The record covers only 
inspections performed and is not a statement of the actual quantity prepared. 


Fiscal Year 1947 


1The following quantities of meat and meat food products were condemned on reinspection and 
destroyed for food purposes on account of having become sour, tainted, rancid, unclean, cr other- 
wise unfit for human food: Beef, 3,310,594 Ibs.; pork, 5,731,965 Ibs.; mutton, 156,691 Ibs.; veal, 
106,566 lbs.; goat meat, 1,442 Ibs.; horse meat, 263,868 lbs.; total, 9,571,126 Ibs. 

*This figure represents inspection Ibs. Some of the products may have been inspected and re- 
corded more than once on account of their having been subjected to more than one processing 
treatment, such as curing first and then canning. 


Product Quantity 
Ibs 
Bacon, sliced .......... 526,279,208 
Lard: 
Rendered 1,458,778, 606 
Refined 1,097 302,388 


Rendered pork fat 
Rendered .. 
Refined - 

NEE sn 6000004606608 VOeeE RO 

Be GOD bcc cnvesccceres ; 

Compound containing animal fat 

Oleomargarine containing animal 






547 


82,082,547 
246,792,511 


DE cian ho dh etedcc¥eesnd ses ‘ 33,713,065 
PERSCOTIEROONS .oncccccccccccens 41,757,979 
Horse meat products 

Placed im cure. .....0cceee. ‘ 12,400,102 
eee 27,031,798 
GENE sb cicvccccencdcctencees 83,870,681 
SONNE GHG wc ccecasceceses 15,790 


211, 888,911,964 
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MEAT AND SUPPLIES PRICES 
Chicago 





— 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 


CARCASS BEEF 
Week ended 
Apr. 7, 1948 


per Ib. 
Choice native steers— 

All weights ....... 45 @4s 

native steers— 

All weights ....... 43 @45 
Commercial native steers— 

All weights ...... 41 @43 
Utility, all weights........39 @40 
Hindquarters, choice .... 53) O0@oA4 
Forequarters, choice .. 10 @42 
Cow, commercial ..........37 @38 
SE EEE cocsececes -..83 @36 
Cow, canner and cutter....32 @33% 

BEEF CUTS 
Steer loin, choice......... 70 @is 
Steer loin, good... i a6 
Steer loin, commercial 57 @6o 
Steer round, choice. . 49 @51 
Steer round, good..... 48 @av 
Steer rib, choice..... 61 @é6A 
Steer rib, good... ...-49 @50 
Steer rib, commerce jal......45 @ 47 
Steer rib, utility........ ..388 @4l 


Steer sirloin, choice. 
Steer sirloin, commercial. 43 @5l 





Steer brisket, choice...... 37 @40 
Steer brisket, good... ...87 @40 
Steer chuck, choice. ..89 @42 
Steer chuck, good.... ..389 @42 
Steer back, choice. ... 45 @48 
Steer back, good...........45 
Fore shanks ........ 28 
Hind shanks ...... 22 
Steer tenderloins ....... a ¥ 40@1. 
PD Caxeciab ene ee 2 @ 30 
BEEF PRODUCTS 
a eens 91,@12 
OE eee 2514 @27 
Tongues, select, 3 Ibs. & up. 

fresh or froz............30 @34 
Tongues, house run, 

BOOMs ss cecsasece 23 @24 
Tripe, cooked ........ P 1614,@17 
Livers, selected ........ 149 @i0 
REE nine 1814@191, 
Gheek meat ............ 36 @37 
Cheeses tenuessen’ --14 @15 
ee sessQoscockn GEE 
CC SS eee 11 @12 


CALF—HIDE OFF 





Choice, 225 Ibs. down.. ----438@45 

Good, eee 41@43 

Commercial .......... 35 @37 

DE Shisbicwetewes 30@32 
VEAL—HIDE OFF 

Choice carcass ............. 41@42 


ONE COTORES 2... ccc cnce 
Commercial carcass —s 


87@40 
.27@33 


SP eiiikseetadenneses« -24@26 
LAMBS 

PMS oscceantesesssace 43@47 

ED 650000666000. 43 2a 16 

Commercial lambs............. 40@42 

MUTTON 

ND oind oth gine wad oe .ccies 24@25 

I ose ntind eiacad wee on 22@23 

aes knees acwedehe% 21% @22 

WHOLESALE SMOKED 

MEATS 


Fancy regular hams, 
14/18 Ibs., parchment 
nT Witeetes ea ees<s 50 @b52 
Fancy skinned hams, 
—. =. parchment 
SPse ed RA asa ..53 @55 
ET, eas scl @56 
Fancy trim. brisket ofl, Denes 
con, 8 Ib. down, wrap..58 @60 
Square cut seedless bacon, 
8 lb. down, wrap 52 @54 


FRESH PORK AND 
PORK PRODUCTS 





Fresh sk. ham, 8/18 43 @50 
Ree. pork loins, 
_ Web ss bu4dax 51 @52 
eaeaegs . .383144@35 
Skinned shldrs., bone in... . "@ 36 
pareribs, under |) ee @40 
ton butts, 3/8 Ib. @4i 
Boneless butts, ¢.t. ; @53 
ie bones ....... .10%@11 
igs’ feet, front.......... 84.@ 9 
MTs s53...-0.." 14 @15 
Livers... || eee Pree - -238%@24 
Sains nee uh danavaden 20° @21 
Genes ute: teeeeeeeeeelB @1B%H 
mouts, lean in........... 12 @12% 


FANCY MEATS 





Tongues, eorned . eseeesece 32 
Veal breads, under 6 0z.......... 75 
GS Ob 13 GS. nccccccces swiaecev: ae 
TS GB, GBs 2ccv0ce . . 80 
DOSE RUGROFG scccscvcgeves -22@24 
ED, aeesva taken Wat 
Beef livers ih he ab eR RO SM 45@50 
Ox tails under % HERG, cucieaa gered 10 
PP rerrrrr? Tre 23 
SAUSAGE MATERIALS 
Reg. pork trim (50% fat). .20',@21'. 
Sp. lean pork trim, 85%...44 @45 
Ex. lean pork trim, 95% ‘ss @50 
Pork cheek meat... : 3444035 
Pork tongues .. eeveeee 20% @21 
Boneless bull meat 17 ly a4s 
Boneless chucks 45 46 
Shank meat hewn 1s ag 
teef trimmings ... 391,440 
Dressed canners 32 2a! 33 
Dressed cutter cows 321, @33 
Dressed bologna bulls 38 @39 
DRY SAUSAGE 
Cervelat. ch. hog bungs.... R84 
TRAPPINGS cccccccsecess 52 
POSE ccciccvesves 71 
Holsteiner .... ° ‘ 69 
B. C. Salami 80 
B. C. Salami, new, con 51 
Genoa style salami, ch 93 
Pepperoni ........ oe 75 
Mortadella, new condition 52 
Cappicola (cooked) rade 78 
Italian style hams.... 75 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 





Pork sausage, hog casings. 42 
Pork sausage, _ 40 
Frankfurters, 491 
Frankfurters, 464, 
IN a5 wood aaeee 42 
Bologna, artificial casings 41% 
Smoked liver, hog bungs 47% 
New Eng. lunch specialty. 61 
Minced luncheon spec., ch.. 5114 
Tongue and blood......... 38 
en MD 666000500006 31 
BOG avcccccscesevecess . 31 
Polish sausage, fresh. . 47 
Polish sausage, smoked.... 49 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
(F. 0. B. Chicago) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers 
of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 1% to 


1% in., 180 pack...... 30 @35 
Domestic rar over 1% 

Sing BED BOG ccccccsce @40 
Export rod a wide, over 

i ib seantesenceseee 75 «6©@80 
Export rounds, medium, 

oy eae 40 @45 
Export rounds, narrow, 

1% in. under.......... 1.00@1.15 


No. 1 weasands, 24 in. up.12 @13 
No. 1 weasands, 22 in. up. 8 @11 


No. 2 weasands.......... @ 8 
— sewing, 1% @ 
(n6a0b400p00009% 90 @1.05 
Miadice, select, wide, 
MER Mr cccesecasess 1.10@1.15 
Middles, select, extra, 
2% @2% im. ......0008 1.35@1.40 
Middles, select, extra, 
_ YT are 1.90@1. - 
Beef bungs, export No. 1...14 @1 
Beef bungs, domestic...... 8 @i2 


Dried or salted bladders, 
per piece: 


12-15 in. wide, flat...... 

10-12 in. wide, flat...... 

8-10 in. wide, flat...... 

Pork casings: 

Extra narrow, 29 mm. 

GA 96seeeervesssenctes 
Narrow, mediums, 29@32 

GMM. cccvcecsasecsosce d ° 
Medium, 32@35 mm..... of 
Spe. medium, 35@38 mm. f 
Wide, 38@43 mm........ , ‘ 
Export bungs, 34 in. cut.37 @38 
Large prime bungs, 

Oe We Oiscasanedacees 28 @31 
Medium prime bungs, 

BO Ts Gis ccccsccevecs 24 @25 
Small prime bungs....... 18 @22 
Middles, per set......... 40 @45 

SEEDS AND HERBS 
Ground 
Whole for Saus. 
Caraway Seed ........ 22@23 2 
Cominos seed ......... 30@32 35@37 
Mustard sd., fcy. yel 22 , 

BOTHER 2. «2. cece 23 . 
Marjoram, Chilean ....16@23 20@27 
GE sicasntsedscuse 21@22 25@26 
Coriander, Morocco, 

Natural No. 1..... 12 15 
Marjoram, French .... .! ‘0@58 55@68 
Sage, Dalmatian 

By & Gatdeassexes 29430 351% @36 
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SPICES 
(Basis Chgo., orig. bbls., bags, bales) 
Whole Ground 
Allspice, prime ...28@28% 33@33% 
eee 30 @31 34@35 
Chili powder ...... B8@45 
Chili pepper ...... 39@ 40 
Cloves, Zanzibar. . 20 24 
Ginger, Jam., unbl.22 @23 27@28 
Ginger, African... 18 22 
OS eee 20 24 
Mace, fry. Banda. ° 
East Indies ..... ..1.77@1.80 
West Indies.... ee re) 
Mustard, flour, fey ~ 35 
eee Se 26 
West India Nutmeg .. 81@82 
Paprika, Spanish . 04 
Pepper, Cayenne 31@34 


Red No. 1... 


CURING MATERIALS 


Owt. 
Nitrite of soda in 425-Ib 
bbis., del. or f.o.b. Chicago...$ 8.75 
Saltpeter, un. ton, f.o.b. N. Y. 
Dbl. refined gran............. 10.25 
Games GEPGGEED co ccccscesccces 13.66 
Medium crystals ...........+. 14.65 


Pure rfd., gran. nitrate of soda. 4.75 
Pure rfd. powdered nitrate of 
GOED ccvcrcsecoccorcccoses 
Salt, in min. car of 60,000 lbs. 
only, paper sacked f.o.b. Chgo 


unquoted 


Per ton 

Sonatas oc cccccvcovevccses $18.60 

Medium .......2.¢.. we 23.20 
Rock, bulk, 40 ton cars, 

Tere 10.00 


Sugar— 
Raw, 96 basis. 
New Orleans 
Standard gran 


f.o.b 
5.40@5.45 
f.o.b 








Pepper, Packers...47 @50 52@58 refiners (2%) 7.40@7.60 
Pepper, black ....47 @50 50@54 Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. 
Pepper, white 68 @il 74a76 bags, a -0.b. Reserve, La., 
Pepper. Black less 2 e 7.00 
Malabar .. 47 G0 W@54 Dextre ” per ewt 
Black Lampong..47 @50 50@54 in paper bags, Chicago 6.66 
PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 
Los Angeles San Francisco No. Portland 
Apr. 5 Apr. 6 Apr. 6 


FRESH BEEF: (Carcass) 
STEER: 
Good 
100-500 lbs 
700-600 Ibs 
Commercial: 
400-600 Ibs. 
Utility 
400-600 Ibs. 
COW 
Commercial, all wts 
Cutter, all wts 


$41 00@ 42.00 
4$1.00@ 42.00 


39.004 41.00 


37.004 38.00 


26.004 37.00 
31.004 33.00 


FRESH VEAL AND CALF: (Skin-Off) 
Choice 
80-130 Ibs. 
Good 
80-130 Ibs. at . 
FRESH LAMB & MUTTON: (Carcass) 
LAMB 
Choice 
40-50 Ibs a ° 
10-00) Ibs 40.00@ 41.00 
Good 


40-50 Ibs 
0-60 Ibs 
Commercial, all wts 
Utility, all wts 
MUTTON (EWE): 
Good, 75 Ibs. dn 22.00@ 24.00 
Commercial, 70 Ibs. dn. 22.00@24.00 
FRESH PORK CARCASSES: 
80-120 Ibs. 
120-137 Ibs 
FRESH PORK CUTS NO. 1 
LOINS: 
8-10 Ibs. 
10-12 Ibs 


40 00@ 41.00 
39.004 40.00 
38.00@39.00 


26 oa: 47.00 





2 00@ 56.00 


2-16 Ibs. . ed 52.00@55.00 
PICNICS: 
4- & Ibs. 44.00@ 47.00 


PORK CUTS, NO. 1: 
HAM, Skinned: 
12-16 Ibs. 
16-20 Ibs. 


(Smoked) 
52.00@ 53.00 
52.00@ 53.00 


BACON, “Dry Cure’’ No. 1 
J ... 54.00@60.00 

54.004 60.00 
54.00@ 60.00 


6- 8 Ibs. 
8-10 Ibs 
10-12 Ibs. 
LARD. Refined: 
Tt - vis«bcaneseeeees 
DO Ibs. cartons & cans. 
DDD. COPOSEB.cc sc cccevece 


(Packer Style) 





$41.00@ 42.50 
41.004 42.00 


£40.00@ 42.00 
40.00@ 42.00 


38.00@ 40.00 39.004 41.00 


34.004 36.00 34.004 36.00 
37.00@ 38.00 
32.004 34.00 


(Skin-On) 


37.004. 39.00 
34.00@ 35.00 


(Skin-Off ) 
46.00@48.00 48.00@ 49.00 


43.00@ 45.00 48.00@49.00 


38.00@ 40.00 
37.004 38.00 


40.00@ 41.00 
37.00@ 39.00 


40.00@ 41.00 
37.004 39.00 
37.00@ 38.00 
33.00@34.00 


38.00@ 40.00 
37.004 38.00 
36.004 38.00 
34.00 @ 36.00 


18.004 20.00 
16.00@ 18.00 
(Shipper Style) 
36.00@38.00 
36.004 38.00 


23.00@ 25.00 
21.00@23.00 
(Packer Style) 


33.004 33.50 
52.00@60.00 


52.00@ 60.00 
50.00@ 57.00 


50.004 52.00 
50.00@52.00 
49.00@ 50.00 


43.00@45.00 


(Smoked) 
58.00@60.00 
55.004 57.00 


57.00@64.00 
96.004 62.00 


62.00@64.00 
60.00 @62.00 


60.00@65.00 
60.00@ 61.00 
60.00@ 61.00 


26.504 27.50 








AT (OMA 





VEAL: 


BEEF - PORK- LAMB 


OF FAL 


a all Inquiries Welcome 
WUBI 


AS, 
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Your Packaging 
cosTs 


Reduce your packaging costs and increase profits by 


producing your packages as inexpensively as possible — 


on PETERS economical set-up and closing machines. 


Thesé machines are doing a big job in many lard and 


shortening departments—eliminating hand 
saving floor space and speeding up production. 





PETERSJUNIORCARTONFORM- 
ING AND LINING MACHINE sets 
up 35-40 cartons per minute. One 


operator required. No operator required. 


labor— 





PETERS JUNIOR CARTON FOLD- 
ING AND CLOSING MACHINE 


closes 35-40 cartons per minute. 


PETERS MACHINERY CO. 


4700 Ravenswood Ave. 





Chicago 40, Ill. 





a vv oO 


“am—- mn o 


Yes, 


Dupps Belt 
Scrapers cost less 
because they last 


longer, require less 
maintenance time. 
Order a supply today 
—prove to yourself 
what hundreds of 
meat processors have 
already discoveied. 


THE JOHN J. FE] PP§ company 


AMERICAN BUILDING, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 





Anmm v3 TOM 
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CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 
From The National Provisioner Daily Market Service 


CASH PRICES 


CARLOT TRADING LOOSE BASIS 
F.0.B. CHICAGO OR 
CHICAGO BASIS 


THURSDAY, APRIL 8, 1948 
REGULAR HAMS 
Fresh or Frozen S.P 
8-10 ‘ 4546n 1iten 
10-12. 4544n $5ton 
2-14 4446n f4tyn 
4-16 ; Zon ton 
BOILING HAMS 
Fresh or Frozen S.P 
16-18 40144n 1014n 
18-20 3814n 3S hen 
20-22 3634n 36%4n 
SKINNED HAMS 
Fresh or Frozen S.P. 
48 4Sn 
47 47n 
46 46n 
43 43n 
41 4in 
$f son 
39 39n 
38 38n 
361, 36%n 





OTHER D.S. MEATS 





Fresh or Frozen Cured 
Regular plates 22n 22n 
Cc plates... 17n 17n 
Square jowls 23 23n 
Jowl butts 17% 17% 








PICNICS 
Fresh or Froze: SP 
4- & 33%, 31 
i- 8S < 4 rte 
8-10 20 
10-12 28 
12-14 @2i U7TYy 
s-up, No. 2’s 
ine 27 @27% 
BELLIES 
Fresh or Frozen Cured 
6- 8 1 41 
8-10 39 40 
10-12 37% 39 
12-14 33 33a", say 
14-16 : 31 34 
16-18 B01, 31% 
18-20 30 1 
D.S. BELLIES 
Clear 
27% 
27 
26% 
< D oe 26 
35-40 . 25% 
40-50 25 
FAT BACKS 
Green or Frozen Cured 
6-8. 17 17 
8-10 ... 17 17 
10-12 ... 17 17 
12-14 ... 18n 18% 
14-16 .. 18n 19% 
16-18 . 20n 20 
18-20 20n 20% 
20-25 20n 0% 





LARD FUTURES PRICES 


MONDAY, April 5, 1948 






Open High Low Close 

May 23.52% 23.65 23.27% 23.: 
July 23.70 23.80 4 
Sept. 23.95 24.00 
Oct. 24.05 24.05 
Nov. 24.05 24.05 

Sales: 15,400,000 lbs 

Open interest, at close Fri., Apr 


2nd: May, 609; July, 845; Sept., 399; 
Oct., 38; at close Sat., Apr. 3rd: May, 
602; July, 839; Sept., 396; Oct., 43 and 
Nov., 1 lot. 

TUESDAY, April 6, 1948 

May ‘ 
July 
Sept 
Oct 23.65 
Nov 23.60a 





Sales: 12,160,000 Ibs 

Open interest, at close 
oth: May, 559: July, 857 
Oct... 44 and Nov., 1 lot 


Mon., Apr 
Sept., 412 








WEDNESDAY, April 7, 1948 
Muy 23.25 23.55 23.22% 23.421 
July 7, 
Sept » 23.80 — 
Oct. 23.85 23.82% 
Nov. ; 23.65b- 
Sales: 12,360,000 Ibs 


Open interest, at close Tues 
6th: May, 546: July, 873: 
vet., 44 and Novy., 1 lot. 


THURSDAY, April 8, 1948 


, Apr. 
Sept., 410: 











May 23.60 24.25 24.22% 
jucy 23.75 24.40 4. 400— 
Sept. 85 24.50 24. 50a 
| Oct. 90 24.40 24.40b 
Nov. 23.90 24.35 23.90 4.35 
Sales: 21,120,000 Ibs 
Open interest, at close Wed., Apr. 


7th: May. 529: July, 937: Sept., 422: 










Oct., 43 and Nov.. 1 lot. 
FRIDAY, April 9, 1948 

May 24.00 24.15 23.72% 23.80 
July ) 24.35 23.9214 95 
Sept. 2 24.45 24.0214 24.07% 
Oct. 2 6 24.40 24.00 24.00 
Nov. 24.: 24.20 24.05 24.05 

Sales: About 14,000,000 Ibs 

Open interest at close Thurs., Apr. 
Sth: May, 497; July, 979: Sept., 426: 


(iet., 46; Nov, 9 lots. 


WEEK’S LARD PRICES 


Leaf 
law 
19.75n 
19.624n 
19.8744n 
20.621n 
20.50n 


Loose 
P.S. Lard 
20.75n 
20.62% 


Tierces 
P.S. Lard 
Apr. 5...23.17%a 
Apr. 6.. 97a 
Apr. 7.. 
Apr. © ..24.17%a 
Apr. 9 





FAT AND OIL TECH- 


NOLOGY COURSES 

The first short course in fat 
and oil technology offered by 
the American Oil Chemists’ 
Society will be given August 
16 to 21 at Urbana, II1., in co- 
operation with the University 
of Illinois. Emphasis will be 
placed on the technology of 
edible vegetable oils, and en- 
rollment will be limited to a 
selected 50. 

The committee arranging 
the course consists of J. P. 
Harris, manager of the Chi- 
cago office of _ industrial 
chemical sales division, West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., 
chairman; H. R. Kraybill, 
American Meat Institute; A. 
R. Baldwin, Corn Products 
Refining Co.; R. R. King, Mrs. 
Tucker’s Foods, Inc., and ex- 
officio, President R. T. Milner, 
Northern Regional Research 
laboratory, Peoria, Ill. 

Certificates will be granted 
at the end of the course. The 
course will include field trips 
and 20 lectures. The registra- 
tion fee is $10. 


PACKERS’ WHOLESALE 
LARD PRICES 


Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b 


MOR. scacecege ‘ $25.00 

Refined lard, 50-Ib. cartons, aul 

f.o.b. Chicago ... : 25.20 

Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b waa 
, m4) 


GRO. ccccccecces 
Leaf, kettle és 
Com, GOR éccese ‘ 25.00 
Neutral, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago 


rend., tierces, 


Standard Shortening...*N. & 8. 32.00 
Shortening, tierces, caf. || 
N. & S. Hydrogenated 00.49 


*Del'd. 
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MARKET PRICES Ace: York 





DRESSED BEEF CARCASSES 


City Dressed 
Apr. 6, 
1948 
Choice, native, heavy ..49 @53B% 
Choice, native, light.. 47 @52 
Good (ba aeetes 45 @51% 
Comm eccweescose . .44% @48% 
Can. & cutter aden 35 @37% 
Utility F we eeee 3TH @Q@40 
Bol. bull coeeeee 40 @44% 
BEEF CUTS 
City 
No. 1 ribs........... HOa@b65 
No. 2 ribs scecteces 52@55 
No. 1 loins..... bei 62@66 
No. 2 loins.... : 53 @57 
No. 1 hinds and ribs..... 55 @57 
No. 2 hinds and ribs. 338@55 
No. 3 hinds ard ribs... 49@52 
No. 1 rounds..... ' = 51@52 
No. 2 rounds......... ‘ \0@al 
No. 1 chucks....... os 45@47 
No. 2 chucks....... -44@46 
No. 3 chucks.......... 41@44 
No. 1 briskets.......... 38@40 
No. 2 briskets.......... 38@40 
Be, BORED, ccc cdecscces ‘ 20@23 
ie, © GBMER. ccccsvcoccese 20@23 
No. 1 top sirloins..............W0@62 
No. 2 top sirloins....... 


H0aé62 

Kolls, reg. 4@6 lbs. av. a" 
Rolls, reg. 6@8 Ibs. av 
FRESH PORK CUTS 


Western 





Butts, regular 3/8............. 41@44 
shoulders, regular ............8 38@ 39 
Pork loins, fresh 12 lbs. do... .49@53 


Hams, regular, under 14 Ibs... .46@5z2 


Hams, skinned, fresh, under 


PL igh sbesteedebes+6ue .52@56 
Picnics, fresh, bone in...... .36@40 
Pork trimmings, ex. lean......47@49 
Pork trimmings, regular....... 254 28 
Spareribs, medium ......... 39@42 
Bellies, sq. cut, seedless, 8/12.50@55 

City 
Boston butts, 3/8 Ibs.......... 42@45 
Shoulders, regular ............38@42 
Pork loins, fr., 10/12 Ibs...... .50¢ 





54 





Hams, regular, under 14 lbs... .48@54 
Hams, sknd., under 14 Ibs...... 54@56 
Pienics, bone hc cctweeswees . 87@40 
rn, C2, BORE. .ccccesssee 47@49 
Pork trim, regular........ .-+-25@28 
Spareribs, medium ........ . .41@43 


Bellies, sq. cut, seedless, 8 12. 50@56 


FANCY MEATS 


Veal breads, under 6 oz.......... 65 
DE Gis ccccensesaeeencenses 80 
Ph MBsctccececsucesevesese 1.00 

PS c< cceeecheaneweweke 25 

PPD seopcccceccuseccsccose 70 

DD acvsapoedvescestesess 40 

Oxtails under % Ib......... Looe 

8 eee 30 


DRESSED HOGS 
Hogs, gd. & ch., hd. on, If. fat in 


100 to 136 Ibs .383@3' 
137 to 153 Ibs 838@ 354 
154 to 171 Ibs 338 3: 
172 to 188 Ibs 33.@3: 
LAMBS 
City 
Choice lambs Wasz 
Good lambs ... 48@50 
Commercial 46@ 4s 
Utility 41@45 
MUTTON 


Western 
Good ... 23@ 25 
Commercial 23@ 25 


VEAL—SKIN OFF 

Western 
46@4s 
35a 45 
28@38 


Choice carcass 
Good carcass . 
Commercial carcass . 


oo 24027 
BUTCHERS’ FAT 

Shop fat ...... .7™% 

Breast fat . 9% 

Edible suet 9% 

Inedible suet 94%, 


LIVESTOCK SUPPLY 
SOURCES 


Percentages of livestock 
slaughtered during February, 
1948, bought at stockyards 
and direct, as reported by 
USDA’s Production and Mar- 
keting Administration. 


Feb., Jan., Feb 
1948 1948 1947 
Per er Per 
cent cent cent 
Cattle 
Stockyards 45.2 75.5 77.1 
GORGE cacucnc eee 24.5 22.9 
Calves— 
Stockyards 58.0 59.5 59.6 
Other 42.0 40.5 40.4 
Hogs— 
Stockyards 37.6 38.2 34.5 
Other eo-* 62.4 61.8 65.5 
Sheep and lambs 
Stockyards 60.1 58.3 no.9 
. <db-e%s 39.9 41.7 40.1 





WESTERN DRESSED MEATS AT NEW YORK 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 7, 1948 
All quotations in dollars per cwt 


FRESH BEEF—STEER & HEIFER: 


Choice 
350-500 Ibs. .......... None 
BED PB. cc cccocece $48.00-49.00 
600-700 Ibs. ........-. 48.00-49.00 
700-800 Ibs. ........ . 47.50-48.50 
Good : 
PD i. convessaws None 
SP MM ccacececes 46.50-47.00 
DE EO, cowecseves 46.50-47.00 
700-800 Ibs. ........ . 46.00-47.00 
Commercial : 
350-600 Ibs. .......... 44.00-45.00 
EOD UMM. co ctccecs 44.00-45.00 
Utility, all wts......... None 

cow: 


Commercial, all wts 
Utility, all wts.. 38.00-40.00 
Cutter, all wts.. .. None 
Canner, all wts......... None 


. 40.00-42.00 








FRESH VEAL AND CALF: 
SKIN OFF, CARCASS: 
Choice: 


80-130 Ibs. . 46.00-48.00 


130-170 Ibs. cnusos See 
Good : 
50- 80 Ibs 35.00-38.00 


80-130 Ibs. 


: 40.00-45.00 
130-170 Ibs 


knit enanae None 


Commercial: 


50- 80 Ibs ... 28.00-33.00 

80-130 Ibs. ‘ 34.00-38.00 
130-170 Ibs. . ~66 oa ee 
Utility, all wts. . 24.00-27.00 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON: 
LAMB: 


Choice: 

30-40 Ibs. ... ‘ None 
40-45 Ibe. . 49.00-51.00 
45-50 Ibs. ‘ 48.00-51.00 
50-60 Ibe. . 47.00-49.00 
Good 

30-40 Ibs. .... . None 

40-45 Ibs. ... 48.00-50.00 
45-50 Ibs. .. . 48.00-50.00 


Be BM. ccccces .. 46.00-47.00 
Commercial, all wts.... None 
Utility, all wts......... None 


MUTTON (EWE): 70 lbs. Dn.: 


GE behaietawes «+++ 23.00-25.00 
Co ae 23.00-25.00 
ee ... None 


FRESH PORK CUTS: Loins No. 1 
(BLADELESS INCL.) 
8-10 Ibs. 49.00-51.00 


10-12 Ibs. ............- 49.00-51.00 
12-16 Ibs : 46.00-48.00 


16-20 Ibs. .... .. None 
Shoulders, Skinned. N. Y. Style: 
8-12 Ibs. - . None 


Butts, Boston Style 
4- 8 Ibs 40.00-42.00 
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—FREE for the asking 


CASE histories show that you can insure 

product quality when you hew to the 
line of an intelligently conceived, constantly 
supervised sanitation program. To help 
you set up efficient cleaning cycles in your 
plant, Oakite has prepared a Digest of 77 
sanitation and maintenance cleaning tasks 
commonly performed in the meat packing 
industry. 


This helpful Digest outlines efficient meth- 
ods of washing aluminum, tinned, galvan- 
ized, steel and wooden equipment ... tells 
you the most effective Oakite materials for 
cleaning in every department of your plant. 


Facts On Sanitation 
At Your Fingertips 


Send for your free copy of the Oakite 77 
Digest, now. Or, if you would like to have 
in-plant proof of Oakite’s economical sani- 
tation methods, contact your local Oakite 
Technical Service Representative. Address 
your request to Oakite Products, Inc., 20A 
Thames St., New York 6, N.Y. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 20A Thames St., NEW YORK 6, N.Y 
Technical Representatives in Principal Cities of U.S. & Canada 





Specialized Industrial Cleaning 
MATERIALS + METHODS + SERVICE 
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TALLOWS AND GREASES 











Tallows and greases worked mostly 
about %c higher than a week earlier 
by the end of the period. The Thursday 
market changed little from the day be- 
fore in spite of strong action on the part 
of lard, vegetable oils, and other com- 
modities. The larger soapers continued 
to bid basis 18¢ for fancy tallow and 
choice white grease, but did not appear 
very anxious for product and nothing 
was available that basis. A _ limited 
amount of business was reported at the 
19c level but offerings were rather 
scarce. A tank of white grease was re- 
ported sold at 19c, and a couple of 
tanks of yellow grease at 17%c, both 
f.o.b. shipping points. A limited amount 
of business around the same level was 
reported earlier in the week, arising 
mostly from sales to smaller buyers. 

TALLOW. — Closing quotations for 
tallow in carlots, f.o.b. producer’s plant, 
were mostly %4c higher than a week ear- 
lier. Thursday’s quotations were re- 
ported as follows: 

Edible 19@19%%c; fancy, 19c; choice 
18%c; extra 18%c; special 18%c; No. 
1, 18c; No. 3, 17@17%e; No. 2, 15%@ 
16c. 

GREASES.—The market in greases 
was mostly %c higher than a week ear- 
lier. Grease quotations on Thursday: 

Choice white, 19c; A-white, 18%c; 
B-white, 18c; yellow, 17%4c; house, 17c; 
brown, 25 F.F.A., 16c. 

GREASE OILS.—Grease oil prices 
held unchanged from a week earlier. 
No. 1 lard oil was quoted at 28c. Prime 
burning sold at 29%c. Acidless tallow 
oil was quoted at 27c. Prices are l.c.l., 
in drums, delivered. 


NEATSFOOT OIL. — Quotations on 
neatsfoot oil were unchanged from a 
week earlier. Trading continued light. 
Neatsfoot stock was quoted at 32c, de- 
livered, in drums. 


BY-PRODUCIS—FATIS—OILS 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKET 
New York, April 8, 1948 

There was an easier tone in most of 
the by-product markets. Some blocd 
sold at New York at $7.00 per unit f.o.b. 
New York. 

Cracklings were sold at $1.60 with 
some sellers asking $1.65. 

Buyers showed very little interest in 
wet rendered tankage but several cars 
moved at $7.00 per unit f.o.b. Eastern 
shipping points. 


FERTILIZER PRICES 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY 


mmoniates 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, f.o.b. 
production point ......eeceeseeeeceeccees $40.00 
Blood, dried 16% per unit of ammonia....... 7.00 


Unground fish scrap, dried, 
60% protein nominal f.o.b. 


Fish Factory, per umit...........-s0eeeeee 2.25 
Soda nitrate, per net ton, bulk, ex-vessel 

Atlantic and Gulf ports..............605- 44.50 

St ee MNS ccc cerereosessevecesss . 48.00 
Fertilizer tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 

on BS eee -nominal 
Feeding tankage, unground, 10-12% ammonia, 

bulk per unit of ammonia......... Ore | 

Phosphates 

tone meal, steam, 3 and 50 bags, 

ee a Sa SN, oc acab aes eeéae sss .. .860.00 
Bone meal, raw, 444% and 50% in bags, 

DUP CO, TOW. WORD s ccc cccccsescccccs . 67.50 
Superphosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Baltimore, 

_, f 2 Spec eee : 76 


Dry Rendered Tankage 


45/50% protein, unground, $1.60 per unit of pro 
tein. 


1947 FATS AND OILS 


The Department of Commerce, in a 
late March release, indicated that do- 
mestic disappearance of 10,400,000,000 
lbs. was 1,000,000,000 lbs. higher than 
in 1946, and the largest since 1941. This 
high rate of consumption prevented any 
material increase in stocks. End-of- 
the-year stocks in 1947 totaled 1,300,- 
000,000 lbs., which was only 40,000,000 
more than a year earlier, and 1,000,- 
000,000 below the prewar average. 

On a per capita basis, the Commerce 
department stated, consumption in 1947 














BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 


(Chicago, Thursday, April 8, 1948.) 
Blood 
Unit 
Aumonia 
Unground, per unit ammonia............... *$7.00 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials 


Cues. WEES .cccceccessccsces > err. 
Liquid stick, tank cars........ -3.00@3.50n 


Packinghouse Feeds 

Carlots, 

per ton 

30% meat and bone scraps, bulk $ 90.00@ 95.00 

55% meat scraps, bulk 09.00@ 104.50 
50% feeding tunkage, with bone, 

DUE onccnncessceaceeecéoroseesss 

60% digester tankage, 

80% blood meal, bagged............ 

65% BPL special steamed bone meal, 


79.00@ 83.25 
95.00 @ 100.00 

150.00 
bagged 65.00 


Fertilizer Materials 
Per ton 
High grade tankage, ground 
10@11% ammonia ...........-.+<. $6.00 and 10cn 
Bone tankage, unground, per ton.... 30.00@35.00n 
Hoof meal, per unit ammonia........ 6.25@ 6.500 


Dry Rendered Tankage 





Per unit 
Protein 
PR deo aceddeswineduaebeddeeees oo *S1.50 
OD 66a 0009024606 6566004006540004006085 * 1.50 
Gelatine and Glue Stocks 
B. er cwt 
Calf trimmings (limed)...............$2.2 50@2.75n 
Hide trimmings (green, salted)....... 7 75@2.00 
Sinews and pizzles (green, salted).... 1.75@2.00 
Per ton 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles............ $75.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib............. .10 
Animal Hair 
Winter coil dried, per ton................+.. $100.00 
Summer coil dried, per ton............ 70.00@ 75.00 
CD MUD. o6 cn ccccescccdovesteccnensesl 4@5\% 
Winter processed, gray, Ib............ 12@138 
Summer processed, gray, Ib............0.sse008 Ty 
*F.0.B. shipping point. ax—asked n—nominal 





was 68 lbs., fat content, or 5 lbs. more 
than a year earlier, although a little 
less than the prewar average of 70 lbs. 

Total 1947 production of primary fats 
and oils from domestic and imported 
materials was 10,800,000,000 lbs., 1,400,- 
000,000 higher than in 1946 and 1,800,- 
000,000 lbs. higher than the 1934 1937- 
41 average. 








Wilkbald Jehaefer Compa ny 








x TALLOW ° 


REASE * MEAT SCRAP 








AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 





ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
NATIONAL INDEPENDENT MEAT PACKERS ASSOCIATION 


FOOT OF BREMEN AVENUE 


ST. LOUIS 7, MO. 








% O—— 





CHeEstnut 9630 
TELETYPE St-s718 


WESTERN UNION PHONE 
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gq VEGETABLE OILS 





Vegetable oil prices worked 1%%c to 
mostly 2@3%c higher during the week 
under the pressure of increased buying 
interest. A firmer price tone dominated 
the market and trade was in fair vol- 
ume throughout the period. Trading in 
cottonseed oil early in the week was 
reported relatively heavy. 

Routine movement prevailed in the 
spot olive oil market in the East, with 
no selling pressure and prices steady. 
Spanish oil was reported selling at $4.50 
to $4.75, drums, duty paid, New York; 
Moroccan, $4.00. 

USDA announced during the week an 
export allocation for CCC procurement 
of 265,000 lbs. of soybeans for planting 
for use by the Army in occupied areas 
in the Pacific; 2,200,000 lbs. of soybean 
oil to Austria; 950,000 lbs. soybean oil 
to France in place of previously an- 
nounced allocations for commercial pro- 
curement of cottonseed and soybean oil. 
Allocations announced for commercial 
procurement were 27,000 Ibs. of coconut 
oil to Nicaragua and 2,200,000 lbs. of 
coconut oil to the UK (for shipment to 
Palestine) in exchange for equivalent 
IFC allocations from the Philippines; 
quantities of copra from those countries 
220,000 lbs. of soya flakes to Singapore; 
and 66,000 lbs. of stearic acid to Turkey. 

CORN OIL.—At 27c paid this prod- 
uct was 2c up from the price a week ago. 


COCONUT OIL.—Thursday’s price of 
24c paid, Pacific Coast, was l'ec up 
compared with the paid price a week 
ago. 

COTTONSEED OIL.— Thursday’s 
spot crude price of 29c paid across the 
Belt was 3@3%c higher than a week 
earlier. Quotations on the N. Y. futures 
market the first four days of the week 
were reported as follows: 

MONDAY, APRIL 5, 1948 








Open High Low Close Pr. cl 
May . 29.25 29.50 28.85 28.50 
July 27 27.50 26.80 26.80 
Sept 25.35 24.75 24.80 
Oct 23.00 
Dee. 22.5 22.50 
Jan., “49 122.50 22. 
Mar., 49 22.50 22 50 

Total sales: 103 contracts 
TUESDAY, APRIL 6, 1948 

May. *29.05 29.35 29.10 * 29. 25 29.24 
July 27.00 
Sept 24.86 
Oct ere oes 
Dee 23.00 23.00 
dJan., °49... 
Mar., °49...+22.530 





Total sales 98 contracts. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 7 





May 29.24 29.90 29.24 29.28 
July . 27.40 28.00 27.40 27.16 
Sept *25.1 25.65 25.15 24.95 
Oct TT 23.50 
Dec 23.00 22.95 22.60 
Jan., °49 22.50 
Mar., '49... 22.50 
Total sales: 198 contracts 

THURSDAY, APRIL 8. 1948 
May. ay 29. 80 30.40 29.70 30. 
July .. 28.50 27.60 2 
Sept. . 25.90 25.45 2 
Oct. .. 23.85 13.85 
Dec, .. ‘ e os 
Jan., °49. t2 23 00 0 
Mar., ‘49. 123.00 22 50 





Total sa aie “8: 120 contracts 
*Bid. tNominal. tAsked 











PEANUT OIL.—Thursday’s price of 


281%4@29c nominal, Southeast, was 2@ 


2%c up from prices asked a week ear- 
lier. 

SOYBEAN OIL.—A price of 24c paid, 
basis Decatur, was 2c up from the bid 
price last week. 


FEBRUARY MARGARINE TAX 


Taxes paid on oleomargarine during 
February 1948 and 1947, as reported by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue: 


Feb Feb 
1948 1947 

Excise taxes (including 
special taxes) ........ $744,681.11 $400,939.57 


Quantity of product on which tax was 
paid during February, 1948 and 1947: 


Feb Feb. 
1948 1947 
Oleomargarine, colored, lbs.. 4,889,707 2,025,558 


Oleomargarine, uncolored, Ibs.74,306,888 62,642,872 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Crude cottonseed oil, carlots, f.o.b. mills 


Valley ... 29pd 

Southeast 29pd 

Texas 29pd 
Soybean oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills, 

DR pn ows.n¢ 6-00 065b05kEe OSs Ede0 24pd 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills. 27pd 
Coconut oil, Pacific Coast. 2 24pd 
Peanut oil, f.o.b Southern points. ° 2844 @20n 
Cottonseed foots 

Midwest and West Coast.......... 6144n 

East .... ° 644n 

OLEOMARGARINE 
Prices f.o.b. Chgo. 
White domestic, vegetable...... 37 
White animal fat..... : 39 
Milk churned pastry... 35 
Water churned pastry... 34 





“C. W. RILEY, JR.” 


Packinghouse Provision Brokers 
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CRACKLINGS 
EDIBLE PRODUCTS e CANNED MEAT PRODUCTS 








2109 UNION CENTRAL LIFE BUILDING, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


MAIN 0795-96 














COOKING TIME REDUCED 
33% BY GRINDING 











M&MHOG 


CUTS RENDERING 


Reduces fats, bones, car- 
casses etc., to uniform 
fineness. Ground product 
readily yields fat and moisture content. 
ing time saves steam power and labor. There'san M&M 
HOG of the size andtype to meet your requirement. Write 


MITTS & MERRILL 


Builders of Machinery Since 1854 
1001-51 S. WATER ST., SAGINAW, MICH. 
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IN THE 


COSTS 


Reduced cook- 











Builders of Dependable 

Machinery Since 1834 
Cut Grinding Costs—insure more uniform grinding —reduce 
power consumption and maintenance expense—provide in- 
stant accessibility. Stedman’s extreme sectional construc- 
tion saves cleaning time. Nine sizes—5 to 100 H.P.—capaci- 
ties 500 to 20,000 lbs. per hr. Write for catalog No. 310. 


N’S FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 
A AVE., AURORA, INDIANA, U. S. A. 















HIDES AND SKINS 








Strong prices paid for packer hides 
on reduced production due to strike 
—Native steers up 2c, with lc pre- 
mium for northern points—Light na- 
tive cows up about a cent—Branded 
cows sell steady—Bulls up Y2c— 
Packer calf appear stronger on lim- 
ited sales of southern small plant. 


Chicago 

PACKER HIDES.—tTrading was slow 
in getting under way in the packer hide 
market this week, due mainly to the 
reduced production occasioned by the 
continuance of the packinghouse strike 
into its fourth week. Complete details 
of production of the operating plants 
were necessary before packers could be 
in a position to make definite offerings. 

However, trading got under way at 
mid-week and a fair volume of business 
resulted at strong prices, considering 
the current cut in production. Reported 
sales totalled about 25,000 hides, includ- 
ing some from outside packers. Packers 
secured their full asking price for all- 
heavy native steers, while mixed lights 
and heavies sold up %c and desirable 
northern points brought another cent 
premium. Heavy native cows sold two 
cents over last actual trading price, or 
about a cent over nominal figure at close 
of last week. Northern light cows sold 
up about a cent, with southwesterns 
bringing a cent premium; branded cows 
sold steady, with southwesterns bring- 
ing usual %c premium. Packer bulls 
moved up %c on light trading. Branded 
steers have been inactive, so far this 
week, but were held %4c higher early. 
More hides could be sold at the going 
prices, if available. 

One packer sold a total of 2,400 all- 
heavy native steers at the full asking 
price of 23%c. One packer sold 2,500 
and another 1,400 mixed light and heavy 
native steers at 24c; the Association 
moved 2,800 Chicagos same basis; one 
packer sold 2,400 northern point mixed 
light and heavy native steers at 25c, or 
a cent premium for more desirable 
point. 

Extreme light native steers last sold 


at 27%c, two weeks back; quotable in a 
nominal way at 28446@29c at present, 
without offerings. 

Branded steers have been inactive so 
far, with %c advance asked early. Butt 
brands sold previous week at 23c, and 
Colorados at 22%c; heavy Texas steers 
moved at that time at 23c, with light 
Texas quotable at 23c nom., and ex- 
treme light Texas steers quotable 25% 
@26c nom. 

Heavy native cows advanced a cent 
at mid-week when an outside packer 
sold 1,000 April take-off at 26c; this is 
two cents over last actual trading, how- 
ever. 

An outside packer sold 4,200 April 
northern light native cows at 27c, or 
about a cent up, points considered. Two 
local packers each sold 1,800 St. Joe 
light cows at 27%c. Later, 1,800 north- 
ern point light cows sold at 274%4c from 
fairly light average point, and 1,800 
Ft. Worth light cows sold at 28%c, 
usual premium for that point. 

Branded cows moved at late mid-week 
at steady prices: one packer sold 3,000 
northern point branded cows at 25c, and 
1,800 Ft. Worth at 25%c. 


One packer sold 800 Jan. to Mar. bulls 
from small northern plant at 16c for 
natives and 15c for branded bulls, or 
%c over last trading prices. 


Inspected cattle slaughter was down 
sharply last week, after the up-turn 
previous week from the low point. Cat- 
tle kill for week ended April 3 was esti- 
mated by the USDA at 138,000 head, 
18 per cent under the 168,000 of pre- 
vious week, and 50 per cent under the 
275,000 of same week a year ago. Calf 
slaughter at 95,000 head was about un- 
changed from previous week, but 38 per 
cent under the 153,000 of same week a 
year ago. 


The cattle kill is expected to show a 
fair increase this week, however; the 
run at the twelve western markets has 
been around 33 per cent over previous 
week for the first four days this week, 
and the proportion going back on feed 
is below normal because of high grain 
prices now existing. 





OUTSIDE SMALL PACKER. 


Some 
tanner buyers indicate that quite a few 
outside small packer hides are available, 
from around 22c for reasonably heavy 
average up to 24%c for light average 
stock, around 45-lb. avge. However, in- 


quiry is reported in other quarters 
around 24%c for 43-lb. avge. hides, 
which appear to be fairly scarce; little 
actual trading has come to light this 
week, so far. 

PACIFIC COAST.— As _ previously 
mentioned, a larger killer in the Pa- 
cific Coast market last week sold Jan. 
to March hides at 22%c for cows and 20¢ 
for steers; small packer hides moved at 
%e less. The only indication in the 
Coast market so far this week has been 
the sale of 1,760 Phoenix hides of a 
larger killer; cows sold at 23c, and 
steers at 20c, flat, f.o.b. shipping point, 
indicating a stronger market. 


PACKER CALF AND KIPSKINS.— 
There is very little opportunity to test 
the packer calf and kip market, due to 
lack of offerings. One packer sold 4,000 
calfskins at mid-week from a Kentucky 
small plant, securing full prices last 
paid for more desirable northern skins; 
heavy calf, 942/15 lb., sold at 60c, and 
lights under 9% Ibs. at 50c. Some trad- 
ers feel this indicates the possibility of 
securing at least 5c more on northern 
skins. 

Packer northern kips last sold at 35¢ 
for natives and 30c for over-weights, 
with brands at 2%c discount in each 
instance. The lack of offerings leaves 
this market not very clearly defined, al- 
though kips have not been in as keen 
demand as calfskins. 


SHEEPSKINS. — Limited offerings 
and a good inquiry, especially from 
mouton tanners, give this market a 
strong appearance. Fall clips are re- 
ported to have sold up to $425, although 
some quote $4.00@4.25 locally. No. 1 
shearlings are quoted $3.00@3.25, and 
a part-car lot is reported at $3.25. No. 
2’s are salable around $1.50; a few No. 
3’s are beginning to come and some 
quote $1.15 @1.25, indicating top figure 
will be asked on next offerings. Pickled 
skins are still slow and quoted $8.00 
per doz. for recent packer production. 
Packer wool pelts are quoted around 
$4.25 per cwt. liveweight basis; some 
quote $4.25@4.50 per cwt., based on re- 














Wittiam EIsENSTADT 


Buyer and Exporter 
TALLOW and GREASE 


All Grades and Descriptions 
141 W. Jackson Blvd., (Board of Trade Bldg.) CHICAGO 4, ILL. © Cable Address: |RONTOW 
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duced production, despite the current 
low return from slats. Couple cars of 
genuine Spring lambs were reported 
late last week at $3.00 each. Federally 
inspected sheep and lamb slaughter for 
week ended April 3 was estimated by 
the USDA at only 190,000 head, seven 
per cent under the 205,000 of previous 
week, and 39 per cent under the 312,000 
of same week a year ago. 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURES 


MONDAY, APRIL 5, 1948 








Open High Low Close 

Pace 25.50b 25.70 25.40 25.40b 

oot. : .24.13b 24.40 24.00 24.05b 
Dec. . .23.10b 23.00 23.00 23.00 

Mar. ...-----22.10b eons ; 2.25n 

Closing unchanged to 2 pts. higher; sales 22 lots. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 6, 1948 

: 25.46 25.46 24.50 24.70b 

sent. ° . 23.80 23.81 23.20 23.35b 
Dec. « -22.68b 22.30 22.20 22.3 

Mar. ... . -21.68b 





Closing 70 lower; sales 42 lots. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 7, 1948 


June . .24.52b 24.80 24.75 

Sept. . 23.31b 23.40 23.35 f 
Dec. . . -22.10b 22.32 22.32 f 
er * | - 1.50n 


Closing 5 lower to 6 higher; sales 39 lots 


THURSDAY, APRIL 8, 1948 
June . . .24.65b 25.22 2 
Sept. .. . -23.25b ; 5 
Dec. .. . .22.20b 2.8 3 22.4 
Mar. .. ..-21.30b cots paws 21.70n 
Closing 20 to 30 higher; sales 55 lots 


FRIDAY, APRIL 9, 1948 





June .. 25.14 25.33 25.00 
Sept. .. . .23.60 23.75 23.40 
Dee. .. .22.40b 22.20 22.15 
Sa | os 1.40b 


Closing 10 higher to 30 lower; sales 86 lots 


WEEK'S CLOSING MARKETS 











CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


PACKER HIDES 


Week ended Previous 


Cor. week, 
Apr. 8, '48 Week 1947 


Hvy. nat. strs.234%4@24 @23% 22 @23 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @23n @23 @19% 
Hvy. butt 

brnd'd strs.. @23n @23 @19% 
Hvy. Col. strs.. @2244n @22% @i9 


Ex-light Tex. 

Ree 2514 @26n 2544 @ 26n 22 
Brnd’d cows...25 @25% 25 @25% 22 G@ 2 
Hvy. nat. cows. @26 p 214%,@22 
Lt. nat. cows..27 @28% 26 @26% 






Nat. bulls ..... @16 @is% 
Brnd’d bulls... @15 7% 
Calfskins, Nor.50 @60 
Kips, Nor. nat. @35 





Kips, Nor. brnd @32% 
Slunks, reg....2.00@2.25 


2.00@2 2.00@2. 
Slunks, bris....1.00@1.15 


1.00@1.15 





CITY AND OUTSIDE SMALL PACKERS 


Nat. all-wts...22 @25 22 @24 


18% @21%4 
Brnd'd all wts.21 @24 21 @23 


17% @20% 


Nat. bulls..... 13%@14% 13 @I14 15% @16 
Brnd’d bulls...124%@13% 12 @13 144%@15 
Calfskins .....39 @40n 39 @40n @55 
Kips, nat. ....26 @28n 26 @28n 31 @32 
Slunks, reg.... @2.00 @2.00 @3.25 
Slunks, bris.... @1.00 @1.00 @1.10 


All packer hides and all calf and kipskins quoted 
on trimmed, selected basis; small packer hides 
quoted selected, trimmed; all slunks quoted flat. 


COUNTRY HIDES 


All-weights ....19 @20 19 @20 16%,@18% 


_ awe 1l @11% 11 @11% 12 @13 
Calfskins .....26 @27in 26 @27n 36 @38 
Kipskins .....21 @22n 21 @22n 27 @28 


All country hides and skins quoted on flat trim- 
med basis. 


SHEEPSKINS, ETC. 


Pkr. shearlgs. .3.00@3.25 @3.00 @2.10 
Dry pelts...... 27 @28 27 @28 25 @26 
Horsehides ....8.25@9.50 8.25@9.50 7.50@8.50 


FRIDAY'S CLOSINGS 


Provisions 

The Chicago live hog top of $22.75 
Friday was 50c up from a week earlier, 
while the average at $20.60 was 85c 
higher. Provisions prices were firm and 
mostly %@4c and more higher. Friday 
quotations: Under 12 pork loins 51@ 
53; 10/14 green skinned hams, 47@48; 
Boston butts, 41@43; 16/down pork 
shoulders, 35@36; under 3 spareribs, 
37@39; 8/12 fat backs, 17; regular pork 
trimmings, 20%2@21; 18/20 DS bellies, 
27%; 4/6 green picnics, 33%; 8/up 
green picnics, 27@29%. 


Cottonseed Oil 
Closing prices for cottonseed oil 
futures at New York Friday: May 29.00- 
10; July 27.05b, 27.25ax; Sept. 24.40; 
Oct. 22.80b, 23.50ax; Dec. 22.60b, 
23.25ax; Jan. 22.50n; Mar. 49, 22.50n. 
Sales: 155 lots. 


CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 


Provision shipments by rail from Chi- 
cago for the week ended April 3: 


Week Previous Cor. wk. 
Apr. 3 week 1947 
Cured meats, 
pounds , 19,585,000 5,024,000 18,208,000 
Fresh meats 
pounds 16,951,000 23,475,000 31,705,000 


Lard, pounds . 3,411,000 2,464,000 5,012,000 








SUPERIOR BRANDS, INC. 


SEASONINGS ¢ BINDERS © CURES 
FOR MEAT PACKERS & SAUSAGE MFRS. 


410 N. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 12, ILL. 








Parttibge 





THE H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. © CINCINNATI, O. 








HAM * BACON ° LARD ° 











SAUSAGE 








Custom Killing Contract Wanted 


U. S. inspected packer in North Central 
location desires a contract for custom 
killing up to 400 head per week. At- 
tractive freight rates West, special freight 
rate advantage for eastern shipments. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 S. Dearborn St. 


Box W-600 


@ Chicago 5, Illinois 














EARLY & MOOR, INC. 


Sheep, Hog and Beef Casings 


BOSTON 13, MASS. 
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LIVESTOCK MARKETS uc ae 








Meat Production in Third Week of 


Strike 40 per 


RODUCTION of meat under fed- 

eral inspection for the week ended 
April 3 totaled 164,000,000 lbs., accord- 
ing to the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. This represented a decline of 8 
per cent in the third week of the pack- 
inghouse workers strike, compared with 
the second week when an increase of 
9 per cent was registered over the first 
week. It dropped total production close 
to the 163,000,000 lbs. produced in the 
first week of the strike. 


The week’s production of 164,000,000 
lbs. compares with 178,000,000 produced 
in the preceding week, and was 40 per 
cent below the 272,000,000 lbs. recorded 
for the corresponding week a year ago. 

Cattle slaughter was estimated at 
138,000 head—18 per cent below the 
168,000 kill reported a week earlier and 
50 per cent below the 275,000 recorded 
for the same week last year. Beef pro- 
duction at 72,000,000 lbs. compared with 
87,000,000 in the preceding week and 
141,000,000 processed in the week a 
year ago. 

Calf slaughter at 95,000 head was the 


cent Below Year Ago 


same as reported the week before, but 
38 per cent below the 153,000 recorded 
for the week last year. Output of in- 
spected veal for the three weeks under 
comparison was 8,300,000, 8,200,000 and 
13,900,000 lbs., respectively. 


Hog slaughter of 538,000 head was 
1 per cent above the 531,000 reported 
for the previous week, but 27 per cent 
below the 836,000 kill of the same week 
in 1947. Estimated production of pork 
was 75,000,000 lbs., compared with 74,- 
000,000 in the preceding week and 103,- 
000,000 recorded for the same week last 
year. Lard production totaled 18,- 
800,000 lbs., compared with 18,300,000 
reported the week before and 26,700,000 
processed in the week a year ago. 


Sheep and lamb slaughter at 190,000 
head was 7 per cent below 205,000 head 
reported for the preceding week, and 
39 per cent below 312,000 recorded for 
the same period last year. Production 
of inspected lamb and mutton for the 
three weks under comparison amounted 
to 8,600,000, 9,200,000 and 14,200,000 
lbs., respectively. 





ters to total inspected slaughter. No allowance 





ESTIMATED FEDERALLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER AND MEAT 
PRODUCTION '! 


Week ended April 3, 1948—with comparisons 


Week Pork Lamb and Total 
Ended Beef Veal (excl, lard) mutton meat 
Number Prod. Number Prod. Number Prod. Number Prod. Prod 
1,000 mil. Ib. 1,000 mil. Ib. 1,000 mil. Ib. 1,000 mil. lb. mil. Ib. 
Apr. 3, 1948.......138 72.4 95 8.3 538 75.3 190 8.6 164.6 
Mar. 27, 1948.......168 87.2 95 8.2 531 73.8 205 9.2 178.4 
ee Oy i ewsccce 275 141.0 153 13.9 736 103.4 312 14.2 272.5 
AVERAGE WEIGHTS—LB. LARD PROD. 
Week Sheep & Per Total 
Ended Cattle Calves Hogs lambs 100 mil. 
Live Dressed Live Dressed Live Dressed Live Dressed Ibs. Ibs. 
Apr. 3, 1948....... 965 525 157 87 242 140 100 45 14.1 18.8 
Mar. Bi, 1008......- 960 519 153 86 246 139 100 45 14.0 18.3 
sh Bee seces 942 513 163 91 250 140 101 46 14.5 26.7 


‘Estimates of slaughter are based primarily upon the previous relationship of slaughter at 32 cen- 


normal slaughter in plants not affected by the strike which are not included in the 32 centers totals. 


has been made in the estimates for greater than 








SALABLE LIVESTOCK AT 
12 MARKETS 
U. S. Department of Agriculture re. 
port of March receipts of salable live. 
stock at the seven leading markets with 
totals including five other markets: 
CATTLE 


Mar. Mar 

1948 1947 
GRACED os ccseics 143,635 180,451 
Kansas City .. “ 81,115 128, 15% 
Omehe .nccccccsees 98,357 172,753 
E. St. Louis. ; 54,932 73,287 
St. Joseph ..... 40,213 49,418 





457 126,986 


Sioux City . 73,4; 
33,608 


So. St. Paul.. 89,496 
WEEE 4.6.5 0.9.0:0:0.0 a . 684,705 1,040,100 
*Includes seven markets named, plus Cincinnati, 

Denver, Fort Worth, Indianapolis and Oklahoma 





City. 
CALVES 

Chicago ‘ 12,126 15,522 
Kansas City ... 6,365 16,073 
Omaha ..... 2,937 6,374 
E. St. Louis 24,155 28,144 
St. Joseph . * . 5,296 6,130 
Sioux City .. é an 909 2,855 
So. St. Paul os 25,037 62,155 

*Totals ... come eee 187,178 

*Includes seven markets named, plus Cincinnati, 
Denver, Fort Worth, Indianapolis and Oklahoma 
City. 

HOGS 

Chicago .. 170,773 





Kansas City 42,479 
Omaha .... 96,427 
E. St. Louis 222,926 
St. Joseph . 79,910 
Sioux City . 117,822 
TR. Te BOMB. ccc cssesccces 85,815 


SIMONE vcvccvccecaccase ckgaeastee 824,530 

*Includes seven markets named, plus Cincinnati, 
Denver, Fort Worth, Indianapolis and Oklahoma 
City. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 


72,539 


Chicago .. 
Kansas City 
Omaha . 
St. Joseph 
Ea 
Oklahoma City .. 
So. St. Paul..... 

*Totals 576,173 646,583 

*Includes seven markets named, plus Cincinnati, 
Fort Worth, Indianapolis, BE. St. Louis and Sioux 
City. 





LIVESTOCK CAR LOADINGS 


A total of 8,756 cars were loaded with 
livestock during the week ended March 
27, 1948, according to the Association 
of American Railroads. This was a de- 
crease of 5,351 cars from the same week 
a year earlier and a decrease of 7,119 
cars from the same week of 1946. 








ALL IM 








MARKETS 


KENNETT-MURRAY 
Livestock Buying Sewice 


PORTANT 














Dayton Ohio 
Omaha,Neb. Cincinnati,Ohio 
La Fayette,Iud. Louisville, Ky. Nashville, Tenn. 


Sioux City, lowa 





Indianapolis, Ind. 
Montgomery, Ala. 





Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY. inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Telephone: Franklin 2927 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five western markets on Wednesday, 
April 7, 1948, reported by the Production & Marketing Ad- 
ministration : 

tations based on 
ag oon] = St. L. Natl. Stk. Yds. Chicago Kansas City Omaha St. Paul 

BARROWS AND GILTS 
Good and Choice: 

120-140 Ibs. 

140-160 Ibs.. 


160-180 Ibs... 
180-200 Ibs 






220-240 Ibs... 
240-270 Ibs... 
270-300 Ibs. . 
300-330 Ibs. 
330-360 Ibs 





( 
19.00-20.75 









18.75-19. 7: 
18.25-19.25 






16.75 


ayiays sq pesopo LTpUN BATA JoyIVY 





Medium 
160-220 Ibs. . 19.50-22.00 18.00-22.00  20.00-21.50  18.00-21.50 
sows 
Good and Choice 
270-300 Ibs. . 18.00-18.50 15.75-16.00 14.50-15.00 
300-330 Ibs 18.00-18.50 15.75-16.00 14.50-15.00 
330-360 Ibs. 17.75-18.50 15.75-16.00 14.50-15.00 
360-400 Ibs 17.50-18.25 15.50-15.75 14.50-15.00 
Good 
400-450 Ibs 17.25-18.25 16.75-17.25 15.50-15.75 14.50-15.00 
450-500 Ibs. 17.00-18.00 16.50-17.00 15.25-15.50) 14.50-15.00 
Medium 
250-550 Ibs 16.00-18.00 14.00-16.50 15.00-15.50 14.00-14.50 


PIGS (Slaughter) 
Medium and Good: 
90-120 Ibs 13.50-18.25 16.00-19.00 


aynul 07 May 003 Sydlavey 


SLAUGHTER CATTLE: VEALERS AND CALVES: 





STEERS, Choice : 
700- 900 Ibs 27.50-30.00 28.50-30.50 29.50 = 
900-1100 Ibs 28.00-30.00  29.50-32.00 5-30.50 = 
1100-1300 ibs 28.00-30.00 29.00-31.00 75-30 5 = 
1300-1500 Ibs 27.50-29.50 29.00-31.50 29 





STEERS, Good: 


700- 900 Ibs. 25.50-27.50 25.50-20.50 





900-1100 Ibs .00-28.00 26.00 
1100-1300 Ibs. 3.00-28.00 26.00-29.50 
1300-1500 Ibs 25.50-27.50 26.00-29.00 


STEERS, Medium 





700-1100 Ibs 22.50-25.50 23.00-26.00 
1100-1300 lbs 23.00-25.50 23.50-26.00 


STEERS, Common 








700-1100 Ibs 19.00-23.00 20.00-23.50 18.50-23.00 18.00-23.00 
HEIFERS, Choice: 

600- 800 Ibs 27 .00-28.50 26.75-28.50 27.00-28.50 

800-1000 Ibs 27.00-28.50 27.00-28.75 27.00-28.75 
HEIFERS, Good 

600- 800 Ibs 25.50-27.00 25.5 25 24.75-26.75 25.00-27.00 

800-1000 Ibs 25.50-27.00 25.75-28.25 24.75-27.00 25.00-27.00 
HEIFERS, Medium: 

300- 900 Ibs.... 22.00-25.00 22.00-25.75 21.00-24.75 21.50-25.00 
HEIFERS, Common: 

500- 900 Ibs. . 18.50-22.00 19.50-22.00 18.00-21.00  18.00-21.50 


COWS (All Weights): 











Good et 21.00-23.00 21.50-23.50 20.50-23.00 
Medium ee 18.50-21.00 21.50 18.50-20.50 
Cut. & com... 16.00-18.50 15.75-19.50 14.75-18.50 
Canners oe 13.50-16.00 13.50-15.75 12.00-14.75 


BULLS (Yris. Exel.), 
Beef, good 

Sausage, good . 
Sausage, medium. 
Sausage, cut. & 


21.50-22.50 
21.00-22.00 
20.00-21.00 





SE tkeacetege 17.00-21.00 17.50-20.00 17.50-20.00 18.00-20.00 
VEALERS (All Weights): 
Good & choice... 23.00-28.00 23.50-26.00 23.00-27.00 22.00-25.00 
Com. & med..... 14.00-23.00 13.00-23.50 13.00-23.00 16.00-22.00 
Cull, 75 lbs. up.. 8.00-14.00  8.00-13.00 %.00-13.00 12.00-16.00 
CALVES (500 Ibs. down): 
Good & choice... 24.00-26.50 20.00-24.00 22.00-26.00 
Com. & med . 16.00-24.00 13.00-20.00 = 13.00-22.00 
Sr 10.00-16.00 10.00-13.00 9.00-13.00 


SLAUGHTER LAMBS AND SHEEP:' 


(LAMBS (Wooled) : 

Good & choice*.. 23.00-2 
Med. & good*.... 19.50-22.75 
Common a2 16.50-19.00 





22.00-23.00 
19.25-22.00 
16.00-19.00 





16.00 





YRLG. WETHERS:? 
Good & choice*. 
Med. & good* 
EWES :? 

Good & choice* 11.00-12.00 12.00-13.00 11.25-1 
Com. & med..... 10.00-11.00  9.50-11.50 8.50-1 


75 1.50-12.50 
00 8.00-11.50 


_ 


‘Quotations on wooled stock based on animals of current seasonal market 
weight and wool growth, those on shorn stock on animals with No. 1 and 2 pelts 

*Quotations on slaughter lambs and yearlings of Good and Choice grades and the 
Medium and Good grades and on ewes of Good and Cheice grades as combined rep 
resent lots averaging within the top half of the Good and the top half of the 
Medium grades, respectively. 

*Quotations on wooled basis. 
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H. L. SPARKS AND COMPANY 











If it's hogs you want we can furnish a single deck 
or a train load. We sell stock pigs. 
PURCHASING AGENTS FOR ALL CLASSES OF LIVESTOCK 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, Ill. PHONE "415° $73" 


BUSHNELL, ILL., AND OTHER POINTS 











a = i 


223 EXCHANGE BUILDING 


OFFICE TELEPHONES: JACKSON 6492-1835 








LIVE STOCK BUYERS—COST GUIDE DATA 


Aft any given Live Cost and Yield Percentage, with 
differential (as explained) gives the Dressed Carcass Cost. 


in use throughout the Country. $3.00 Postpaid. 
Cc. F. WELHENER 


739 Belmont Park No., Dayton 5, Ohio 











For Sewice aud Dependability 
am) Pa C7101 3-141 i oe 


CATTLE ORDER BUYERS 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA e TELEPHONE: 8-4433 
ON THE SIOUX CITY MARKET SINCE 1916! 








THE FOWLER CASING CO. LTD. 
FOR 3 YEARS DEPENDABLE DISTRIBUTORS OF QUALITY AMERICAN HOG CASINGS 
8 Middle Street, West Smithfield 


LONDON, E. C. 1, ENGLAND (Cables: Effseaco, London) 














LIN'S 
ORIGINAL PHILADELPHIA SCRAPPLE 
HAMS + BACON «+ LARD - DELICATESSEN 


PACKERS - PORK - BEEF 
John J. Felin & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
4142-60 Germantown Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 40, PENNA, 
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SLAUGHTER 
REPORTS 


Special reports to the NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER showing the number 
of livestock slaughtered at 13 centers 
for the week ended April 3, 1948 


CATTLE 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev week, 
Apr. 3 week 1947 
Chicagot . 8,618 9,674 21,991 
Kansas C ityt.. 8,214 


10,795 +24,968 
3,7¢ 











Omaha*t ..... 370 721,310 
East St. Louist 4,353 11,876 
St. Josepht.... 6,060 7,30) 8,596 
Sioux Cityt... 472 442 #7,168 
Wichita*t .... 1,056 1,630 3,005 
New York & 

Jersey City?. 5,476 9,857 
Okla. City*t.. 5,126 7,670 
Cincinnati§ ... 4,654 4,950 
Denverft ...... agus 7,340 
Op Se Strike 14,505 
Milwaukee? ... 2,417 8,606 

en Seueee 46,816 66,204 146,842 

HOGS 
Chicagot ..... 32,313 31,130 
Kansas Cityf.. 7,307 
Omahat ...... 
East St. = ed 30,532 
St. Josepht.. 18,373 
Sioux Cityt.. ; 472 
Wichitat ..... 2,101 


New York & 

Jersey City?. 21,479 
Okla. Cityt.... 11,336 
Cincinnati§ ... 16,504 








Denvert ...... ae 

St. Paulf...... Strike 

Milwaukeet ... 77 

Total ...... 140,494 133,354 166,218 

SHEEY 

Chicagof ..... 4,135 

Kansas Citytf.. _—- 

Omahat ...... 


Bast St. gue 4, 758 
St. Josepht.... 14,828 
Sioux Cityt.. eA ere 
Wichitat ..... 
New York & 

Jersey City+. 27,434 28.959 45,993 
Okla. Cityf.... 7,525 10,160 3,751 
3 





Cincinnati§ ... 356 681 
Denvers ...... -+- 16,475 
me Pawls...... Strike Strike 
Milwaukeet ... 86 204 

etat ...... 73,160 96,564 146,609 


*Cattle and calves. 


+Federally inspected slaughter, in- 
cluding directs. 


TStockyards sales for local slaugh- 
ter. 


§Stockyards receipts for local 
slaughter, including directs. 


BALTIMORE LIVESTOCK 


Prices at Baltimore, Md., 
on April 6: 


CATTLE: 
Steers, gd. & ch......$27.50@30.00 
Steers, med. & gd..... 25.00@ 27. 00 
Cows, good ........... 22.00 
Cows, com. & med.... 18, 00G21. 50 
Cows, cut. & can...... 14.50@17.50 


Bulls, sausage, good... 21.50@23.00 
Bulls, sausage, 


mee. & COM........ 18.50@21.00 
CALVES: 
Vealers, gd. & choice. “ +4 00@ 28.00 
Com. to med.......... 2.00@ 23.00 
Cull to com........... 10:00@12.00 
HOGS: 
ee ere $22.00@22.50 
LAMBS: 
oe ere re $24.00@25.00 





NEW YORK RECEIPTS 

Receipts of salable live 
stock at Jersey City and 41st 
st.. New York market for 
week ended April 3, 1948: 


Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 


Salable ..... 711 1,272 507 «2,051 
Total (incl. 
directs) ..1,821 4,056 14,107 6,870 


Previous week: 
Salable ... 866 676 136 2,488 
Total (incl. 
directs) .2,847 3,793 19.012 13,016 


*Including hogs at 31st street 
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CORN BELT DIRECT 
TRADING 


(Reported by Office of Production & 
Marketing Administration.) 


Des Moines, Ia., April 8. 
—At the ten concentration 
yards and 11 packing plants 
in Iowa and Minnesota for 
this first four days this week 
barrows and gilts sold 15c 
higher to 50c lower, mostly 
around 25¢ lower; sows 15c 
higher to 25c lower, mainly 
steady to 25c lower. Quota- 
tions Thursday ranged as fol- 
lows: 


Hogs, good to choice 


on a. EE $17.25@21.00 

180-240 Ib. --eeee 19.75@21.65 

240-330 Ib. weeeeeeee 17.25@21.00 

300-360 Ib. (teewes 16.25@19.00 
Sows: 

270-330 Ib. ..... $15.25@ 16.65 

400-550 Ib ceeeeee 18.75@15.75 


Receipts of hogs at Corn 
Belt markets for the week 
ended April 8 were: 

This Same day 


week last wk. 
eeeet ac tual 





Apr. 2 

Apr. 3 

Apr. 5 

Apr. 6.. 

Apr. 7 

Apr. 8 20,800 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Supplies of livestock at the Unicugu 
Union Stockyards for current and 
comparative periods 

RECEIPTs 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 














Apr. . 2,812 402 4,818 2,957 
Apr. 001 292 3 1,609 
Apr. 319 165 
Apr. 11,705 
Apr. 4,803 
Apr. 7,865 
Apr . 5,500 
*Wk. 

so . -29, 87% 511 14,836 
Wk. 405 12,891 
1947 4,947 .246 18,995 
1946 2,891 44,702 23,801 


*Including 161 cattle, 73 calves, 394 
hogs and 1,716 sheep direct to packers. 


SHIPMENTS 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Apr. 1.... 2,567 370 738 2,277 

Apr. 2 ,645 92 2,644 1. 994 

Apr. 3 88 nee 134 719 

Apr. 5.... 5,686 122 1,245 3,245 

Apr. 6 . 3,736 307 899 2,014 

Bee. Vices Ge 196 598 691 

Apr. 8 . 8,000 100 800 «2,000 
Wk. 

so far...17,160 725 3,542 7,950 

Wk. ago...12,293 810 4,041 9,249 

a, Cr 13,728 419 2,385 5,929 

Se asesee 26,199 931 6,127 9,481 

APRIL RECEIPTS 

1948 1947 

SE eaceveseces taae 35,005 47,949 

ees 3,540 6,466 

ee ee 43,217 60,761 

Re ere 20,067 26,552 

APRIL SHIPMENTS 

1948 1947 

aa . -21,460 17,474 

50, 6. ani walna wergae 7,058 4,983 

DEE sch eandvanneges 12,940 8,428 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 

Supplies of hogs purchased 
by Chicago packers and ship- 
pers week ended Thursday, 
April 8, 1948: 


Week ontes Prev. 

Apr. 8 week 

Packers’ purch..... 32,795 30,290 
Shippers’ purch.... 7,520 6,603 
Pe ee 40,315 36,893 


PACKERS’ 
PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers 
at principal centers for the week end- 
ing Saturday, April 3, 194 as re- 
ported t THE NATION AL "PROVI- 
SIONER: 


CHICAGO 
Agar Packing Co., 7.866 hogs; Ship- 
pers, 6,819 hogs; Others, 24,447 hogs 
Totals: 8,618 cattle; 1,712 calves; 
39.132 hogs; 4,135 sheep. 


KANSAS CITY 








Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour 
Cudahy ... —e . 
Swift ..... 3,857 600 5,128 11,095 
Wilson ... 153 P eee 
Central ... 160 
| 769 : F ane 
Others .... 2,618 57 2,179 2,889 
Totals .. 7,557 657 7,307 13, 984 
OMAHA 
Cattle & 
Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour . 1,417 
Cudahy : 230 . 
Swift : 2,532 
Wilson 
Eagle . 
Greater Omaha 
Hoffman ii 
Rothschild 
Roth .. 
Kingan 
Merchants - 
Others ...... oa 8.734 
FOR occvs 5,565 8,964 


E. 8ST. LOUIS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour ... 93 


Swift ..... 2,885 3,386 14.030 4,520 
Hunter . 1,375 oss GSR 238 
ei ; san 77 wee 
Krey .. veo 

Laclede . - 

Sieloff . ee ; id 
Others .... 3,518 283 677 
791 





Shippers .. 1,781 1,399 


Totals .. 9,652 5,068 46,527 6, 226 


8ST. JOSEPH 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Swift ..... 3,366 775 16,563 12,170 
Others .... 1,876 628 3,781 2,289 





Totals .. 5,242 1,103 20,344 14,459 
Does not include 485 cattle, 1,710 
hogs and 2,658 sheep bought direct 


SIOUX CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Cudahy ° 71 oe 129 
Armour ... 819 1,360 ‘ 
Swift ..... 1,264 682 406 
Others .... 472 5 a ai 
Shippers . -12,198 278 13,794 1,882 
Totals ..14,824 278 16,010 2,288 
WICHITA 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Cudahy ... 28 1,292 
Guggen- 
heim ... 241 
Dunn- 
Ostertag. 45 we 40 
Dold ..... 106 ii 702 
Sunflower. . 26 sir 67 . 
Pioneer ... 62 ane see eee 
Excel .... 548 ‘ae eon ane 
Others .... 1,625 at 750 5,347 
Totals .. 2,681 - 2,851 5,347 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour... 771 74 257 na 
Wilson ... 1,685 436 2,459 374 
Others .... 197 4 589 3 


Totals .. 2,653 514 3,305 677 

Does not include 1,768 cattle, 191 
calves, 8,031 hogs and 6,848 sheep 
bought direct. 


FORT WORTH 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour... 664 250 1,288 4,057 
Swift ..... 453 134 3,035 5,328 
Blue 


Bonnet ee 72 : gua 
| Pa 508 8 134 e428 
ae ITE ‘ 21 12 ane 331 


Totals .. 1,848 476 4, rr 57 9, 717 








CINCINNATI 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Gall's ° . 301 
Kahn's ove 
Lorey .... 655 
Meyer ase ‘ 4 
Sechlachter 96 106 ae 0 
Schroth é 2 2 
National . 224 is xh a 
Others 2,156 1,233 12,640 34 

Totals .. 2,478 1,341 13,295 355 


Does not include 1,255 cattle and 983 
hogs bought direct. Market shipments 
for the week were 20 cattle, 308 
calves and 1,201 hogs 


TOTAL PACKER PURCHASES 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Apr. 3* weekt 1947 
Cattle .. 61,118 74,205 150,631 
Hogs . ..162,192 125,492 143,547 


Sheep .. . 59,720 84,390 116,268 
*Does not include Denver or St. 
Paul. *Does not include St. Paul 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 
Receipts at major livestock 
markets during the week 
ended April 3 were as fol- 
lows: 


AT 20 MARKETS, 











WEEK 

ENDED: Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Apr. 3 .144,000 266,000 

Mar. 27.....166,000 000 

ll 271,000 7,000 

1946 ........236,000 328,000 

BOSD sscecs 261,000 271,000 





AT 20 MARKE15 
WEEK ENDED: 


Mar. 27.. 166,000 258,000 171,000 
Mar. 20.....132,000 216,000 131,000 
re .301,000 331,000 218, 000 
1946 .......257,000 . ‘ 

OEP cehens 286,000 





AT 11 MARKETS, 
WEEK ENDED Hogs 





AT 7 MARKETS, 


WEEK 

ENDED: Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Apr 3..... 84,000 159,000 68,000 
Mar. 27.....102,000 148,000 92,000 
1947.........190,000 179.000 161,000 
1946 ........167,000 218, 000 147,000 
1945 ..... 188,000 172,000 183,000 


CANADIAN KILL 


Inspected slaughter in Can- 
ada for week ended March 27 
as reported by the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture: 


CATTLE 
Week Ended Same Week 
Mar. 27. Last Year 
Western Canada. .10,499 11,165 
Eastern Canada. .10,183 8,991 
Total . -20,682 20,156 
HOGS 
Western Canada. .42,518 27,445 
Eastern Canada. .61,983 40,042 
Total ...- 104,501 67,487 
SHEEP 
Western Canada.. 4,927 7.726 
Eastern Canada.. 5,074 4,252 
Total . 10,001 11,978 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts at leading Pacific 
Coast markets for the week 
ending April 3 were reported 
by USDA offices as follows: 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Los Angeles... 2,975 600 1,350 0 


No. Portland. 1,700 185 900 200 
San Francisco. 1,350 65 1,300 0 
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MEAT SUPPLIES AT NEW YORK 


ts reported by the U. 8S. D. A., 


(Recei 
WESTERN DRESSED MEATS 











Production & Marketing Administration) 


BEEF CURED 




















STEER AND HEIFER Carcasses w ~ < : poaen Fag _ — 14,004 
Week ending Apr. 3, 145 Ay Same week year ago 60,079 
Week previous ... DEL a 
Same week year ago 15,082 PORK CURED AND SMOKED 

. Week ending Apr. 3, 1945 938,208 
cow ‘a Week previous .. ‘ 
Week ending Apr. 3, 1948 ~“ Same week year ago... 
Week previous 73% 
Same week year ago 1,771 LARD AND PORK FATS:? 
LI Week ending Apr. 3, 1948 27,680 

Bl L ¥ . , Week previous 170,139 
Week ending Apr. 3, 1945 Same week year ago 130,673 
Week previous .. 

Same week year ago 
PAL LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
VEAL: 
Week ending Apr. 3, 1948 13,851 is 
Week previous 15,406 Week ending Apr. 3, 1948. | 
Same week year ago 21,800 Week previous ..... | 

LAMB Same week year ago | 
Week ending Apr. 3, 1948 COWS: | 
Week previous . Week ending Apr. 3, 1948 1,318 | 
Same week year ago Week previous . tenes 1,709 | 

MUTTON: Same week year ago 1,815 | 
Week ending Apr. 3, 1948 42 BULLS: 

Week previous 816 Week ending Apr. 3, 1948.. 606 
Same week year ago 2,418 Week previous 486 
HOG AND PIG Same week year ago. . 726 
Week ending Apr. 3, 1‘4s5 CALVES: 
Week previous Week ending Apr. 3, 1948 
Same week year ago Week previous et 
PORK CUTS Same week year ago. 
t 8: 
Week ending Apr. 3, 1948 158,706 HOGS: 
Week previous 1,341,362 Week ending Apr. 3, 1948 AT | 
Same week year ago 1.864,811 Week previous . .740 | 
BEEF CUTS: Same week year ago. 442 | 
» § 
Week ending Apr. 3, 1948 62,789 SHEEP: 
Week previous .. 210,886 Week ending Apr. 3, 1948 434 | 
Same week year ago 53,123 Week previous . 949 


VEAL AND CALF 
Week ending Apr. 3, 1948 ee 
Week previous . 3,670 
Same week year ago ee 


Same week year ago 


Country dressed product 
York totaled 12,417 veal. 
763 lambs in 
above 





re », 993 
at New 


34 hogs and 
addition to that shown 
Previous week 12,118 veal, 14 


LAMB AND MUTTON hogs and 1,966 lambs. Same week 
Week ending Apr. 3, 1948 : 1947: 9,972 veal, 54 hogs and 2,356 
Week previous . 673 lambs. 

Same week year ago 1,294 7Incomplete 





WEEKLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 


Inspected slaughter of livestock at 32 centers for the week 
ended April 3, as reported by the USDA, showed an increase 
for calves and hogs, but a sharp decline for cattle and sheep. 





Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
NORTH ATLANTIC & Lambs 
New York, Newark, Jersey City 5,476 7.022 21,479 27.434 
Baltimore, Philadelphia 5.721 2.057 23.075 1,509 
NORTH CENTRAL 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Indianapolis 5,545 10,350 
Chicago, Elburn . é 9,239 3.133 
St. Paul-Wis Group’ 24,416 3.015 
St. Louis Area?.. 11,718 19,318 
Sioux City ‘ 7 ° 
Omaha as 46 ox 
Kansas City ... 1,380 13,091 13,788 
Iowa and So. Minn.* 3,773 70,388 7.395 
SOUTHEAST* ‘ 814 9,973 
SOUTH CENTRAL WEST 2 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN® 
rr 
Grand total ae 
Total week earlier. 
Total same week 1947 
‘Includes St. Paul, So. St 


Paul, 


New meng 








Minn., 


and Madison, 








Milwaukee, 


Green Bay, Wis. “Includes St. Louis National Stockyards, E. St. Louis, Ill... 
and St. Louis. Mo. "Includes Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Fort Dodge. Mason 
City, Marshalltown, Ottumwa, Storm Lake. Waterloo, Iowa and Albert Lea, 
Austin, Minn. ‘Includes Birmingham, Dothan, Montgomery, Ala., Tallahassee, 
Fie.. and Albany, Atlanta, Columbus, Moultrie, Thomasville, Tifton. Ga. 
"Includes 8. St. Josevh, Mo.. Wichita, Kans., Oklahoma City, Okla., Ft. Worth. 
Texas. “Includes Denver. Colo., Ogden and Salt Lake City, Utah. ‘Includes 


,Los Angeles, Vernon, 
NOTE 


San Francisco, 
Packing plants included 


San Jose, Sacramento, 
in above tabulations slaughtered 


Vallejo, 


Calif. 


approxi 


mately the following percentages of total Nes oa under Federal Meat Inspec 


tion during February, 


1948 
lambs, 84.1. 


cattle, 


ealves, 68.5: hogs, 77.1: 


sheep and 








SOUTHEASTERN RECEIPTS 


Receipts of livestock as reported by the Production and 
Marketing Administration at eight southern packing plants 
located at Albany, Columbus, Moultrie, Thomasville, and 
Tifton, Georgia; Dothan, Alabama; Jacksonville and Talla- 
hassee, Florida, are compared with the previous week and 
with the corresponding week last year. 


Cattle Calves Hogs 
Week ended April 2. 99 1.178 
Week previous ...... 215 6.600 
Cor. week last year. 216 7.170 
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We Ship 
Straight and Mixed Cars of 


SUCHER’S 


“Victory Brand” 
Pork Products 
and Provisions 








ne SUCHERW 


packing co. 


400 N. WESTERN AVE. * MElrose 3531 * DAYTON, OHIO 








THEE. KAHN’S SONSCOoO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS AND BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 


Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Offices 
BOSTON 9—P. G. Gray Co., 148 State St. 
CLEVELAND-—C. J. Osborne, 3919 Elmwood Road, Cleveland Heights 
H. G. Metzger, 10820 Park Heights Avenue 
DETROIT—J. H. Rice, 1786 Allard, Grosse Pointe Woods 
NEW YORK 14—Herbert Ohl, 441 W 13th Sv 
PHILADELPHIA 23—Eari McAdams, 701 Callowhill St. 
PITTSBURGH— tg os. F. Keenan, 1511 Daleland Avenue 
R. H. Ross, Box 628, Imperial, Pa 
WASHINGTON 4—Clayton P. Lee, 515 11th St., S.W. 




















Superior Packing Co. 


Price Quality Service 


Chicago 








DRESSED BEEF 
BONELESS BEEF and VEAL 


Carlots Barrel Lots 


RATH MEATS 


Finer Flavor from the Land O’Corn/ 


Black Hawk Hams and Bacon 
Pork: Beef + Veal * Lamb 
Vacuum Cooked Meats 


THE RATH PACKING COMPANY, Waterloo, lowa 
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t 


ae ye set solid. Minimum 20 words $4.00; additional 
“Position wanted,“ special rate: minimum 


words 20c each. 
20 words $3.00, additional words 1 5¢ each. Count address 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


| —CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING— 


or box numbers as 8 words. Headlines 75c extra. Listing 
advertisements 75c per line. Displayed, $8.25 per inch, 
Contract rates on request. 


PLEASE REMIT WITH ORDER. 





POSITION WANTED 


PLANTS FOR SALE 





MANAGER 


Available May 1st. Age 48 years, married, good 
education. At present managing inspec ted horse 
meat plant in full ope sration—slaughtering, freez- 
ing, curing and canning. Willing to go to Mexico. 


W-563, THE } IIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill 


HUNGRY FOR SALES? 


First-hand experience in converting ‘‘Mr. Prospect’ 

to ‘Mr. Customer.’’ Desire to capitalize on capacity 
for sales organization/supervision. Mr. Executive, 

may I assist you? W-564, THE NATIONAL PRO 
VISIONER, 740 Lexington Ave., New York 22, 
N 











AGE MAKER: Expert, now available, 20 
experience, large and medium plants. Also 
knowledge of costs and yields. W-565, 
PROVISIONER, 407 8. Dearborn 


years’ 
complete 


THE NATIONAL 
St.. © hicago 5, 1 
SU p ERINTENDENT in small pac ckinghouse desires 
connection with medium or large packing house. 

Young, ambitious family man. Prefer south or east. 
Experienced in all phases. W-566, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Il 


HELP WANTED 


REPRESENTATIVE in Los 
wanted by middle western concern 











Angeles territory 
Must be famil 


iar with trade, make carload sales pork, frozen, 
cured, smoked: variety meats, beef, sausage ma 
terials, canned meats, etc. Liberal quantities avail 


Permanent connection on brokerage 
Principal will be in Los Angeles during 


able every day. 
basis. 


week beginning April 19th to interview teplies 
treated strictly confidential. W-568, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi 
eago 5, Ill. 





Experienced Slaughterhouse 
Butchers 
Good Pay—Steady Employment 
Plenty of Overtime 


Our plant is new and modern and is located in cen- 

tral New York state. Write W-567, THE NA- 

TIONAL PROVISIONER, 740 Lexington Ave., New 
N. 


York 22, G 
~ CASING MAN 


Experienced hog and beef casing man to take 
charge of processing, grading and selecting. Capa- 
ble of producing quality merchandise and maintain- 





ing uniformity. Good opportunity for right man. 
Give complete history, with references as to past 
employment, in first application. W-499, THE 


NATIONAL thee 407 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 5, Il 


Hotel ‘Supply Manager 
Manager wanted for established hotel supply firm 
located in southern Ohio. Applicant must be experi- 
enced in purchasing, operation and merchandising 
of meats and poultry. Give age and full details re- 
garding qualifications to Box W-548, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8. Dearborn St., Chi- 
eago 5, Il. 


Manufacturer’s Representative 
We have six territories open for men with following 
to sell our line of cotton stockinettes, ham bags, 
shrouds, etc. No objection to other non- competitive 
line. Protected territories. Good commission. Apply 
to Bex W-547, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


WANTED: Experienced pork killing and cutting 
foreman by eastern packer. Must have good knowl- 
edge of yields and costs, and the ability to teach 
men proper killing and cutting techniques. Give age, 
experience and references. W-559. THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 8. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


WORKING FOREMAN: Experienced in handling 
sausage casings and slaughter house by-products. 
Give references and complete history as to past 
employment in first letter. W-569, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Tl 
EXPERIENCED SAUSAGE casing man needed in 
small middle west packing plant. Steady position. 
Give complete details as to experience and refer- 
ences in first letter. W-570, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Tl. 


SAUSAGE and CURING man wanted by small plant 
in western Texas. Must be able to take full charge 
of kitchens and curing. Deaf Smith County Meat 
o.. Box 608, Hereford, Texas. 

WANTED: Experienced, expert salesman by one of 
the leading packers with top quality line of canned 
meats which is nationally advertised. W-571, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED: Filler for No. 10 cans for filling semi- 
solids. Quote price and condition. W-552. THE NA- 
—e% ‘tee 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 5, 
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Meat Plant For Sale 


Modern, good condition, concrete, one floor, 
for killing hogs and beef, 4 refrigerators, 

room, smoke houses, cook room, not equipped, 
of electric power and water, overhead tracks 
throughout. adjoining building, 20x30, 2 floors, 
about one acre of ground, plenty of help available, 
about 40 miles north of Philadelphia. Price $15,000 


68x68. 
sausage 
plenty 


which is about one fourth of the original cost. Chas 
Abrams, 68 North 2nd Street, Philadelphia 6, Penna. 
Phone WA. 2-2218 


FOR SALE 


business 


Abattoir and locker plant doing good 
in university town of 5,000 in farm and 
ranch area in central Texas, a good trade territory 
Plant was well planned and well built of cork and 
brick; 600 lockers all rented: facilities for curing 
smoking and making sausage. and operating a 
wholesale meat business. FS 574, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 8. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


CATTLESWITCHES WANTED: 
call KAISER-REISMANN CORP., 
Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 














Please write or 
230 Java Street, 


Phone EVergreen 9-5953. 





CLAIM COLLECTION ON DEAD, MISS- 
ING, CRIPPLED ANIMALS AND SHRINK- 
AGE AGAINST ALL CARRIERS AND 
FREIGHT BILL AUDITING. NO COL- 
LECTION, NO CHARGE. 

EASTERN FREIGHT TRAFFIC SERVICE 
99 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 

Phone Worth. 2-3684-5-6 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


SAUSAGE EQUIPMENT 





Grinder— Mechanical, 85" plate, 15 HP mo 

COP a ccccccccccscevess ecece $550.00 
Grinder—Sanders model 150, 853" plate, 20 

Hr motor S00.00 
Cooker—Nordan, complete, 5x5x8’6” 375.00 
Randall revolving oven with motor 550.00 
Stuffer, 200" Buffalo, new gaskets, 2 stuff 

ing valves - 300.00 
Mixer, 22 Boss, 4002 capacity, belt drive 300.00 
Sausage trucks, 7502 capacity, galvanized, 

S—each 30.00 
Sausage trucks, with rods, all steel, 12-—each 25.99 


Aaron Equipment Co. 


Offices and Warehouse 
1347 S. Ashiand Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 
CHEsapeake 5300 


Single ite ms or complete plants bought and sold. 





Meat Packers—Attention 
FOR SALE: 1-Anco Continuous Screw Crackling 
Press, installed one year; 1-Hottmann 34 Mixer, 
6002 capacity, requires 40 HP, jacketed trough; 
1-Enterprise 2166 Meat Grinder, belt driven; 3- 
Mechanical Dryers, 5’x12’; 1-Cast Iron 2000 gallon 
jacketed agitated Kettle; 12-Stainless jacketed Ket- 
tles, 30, 40, 60, 80 gallons; 30-Aluminum jacketed 
Kettles, 20, 40, 60, 80, 100 gallon; 2-Allbright-Nell 
4x Lard Roller; 1-Brecht 10002 Meat Mixer. Send 
us your inquiries. 

WHAT HAVE YOU FOR SALE? 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
14-19 Park Row, New York City, N. Y. 





I am looking for a topnotch meat executive capable 
of operating a medium sized packing house in the 
east. Such a man has the opportunity of buying out 
an ill partner at a reasonable price and assure a 
bright future for himself. This plant operated at 
substantial profit in 1947 and has done so for many 
years. Write W-572, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 740 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





Livestock Buyers and Sellers 


Essential “Pocket Calculator” giving 
live and dressed carcass costs of cattle, 
sheep and hogs. Postpaid $1. 

M & M Publishing Co., 
P.O. Box 6669 Los Angeles 22, Calif. 





PARTNER WANTED 


Northern California meat packing plant 
incorporated, capacity 1000 cattle per 
month, complete with rendering plant 
and machinery for feed lot operation 
requires services of a partner thor- 
oughly capable in every phase of meat 
packing business. Modern federally in- 
spected, ideally located. $50,000.00 will 
handle. Write to W-573, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, IIl. 





USE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
CLASSIFIEDS 





HOG + CATTLE + SHEEP 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 
ANIMAL GLANDS 
Selling Agent « Order Buyer 
Broker * Counsellor * Exporter * Importer 


407 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 





For Immediate Delivery from Stock 
8002 Boss Meat Mixer with 10 HP motor 
Silent Cutter Boss 36” Bowl with 20 HP motor 
Silent Cutter Buffalo 43A & other sizes 
Rotary Cutter with 21-20” Round Blades 
Bacon Slicers: Hottmann Mixers: Stuffers; Tanks; 
Grinders; Retorts; Hammer Mills; Stainless Ket- 
tles. We buy & sell single items & complete plants. 


NEWMAN TALLOW & SOAP 
MACHINERY CO. 
1051 W. 35th St.. Chicago 9. mM 
For Sale 


1—500 Ton Dupps Press, Pump, 





all Fittings 


1—500 Ton Thomas Albright Press, Pump, all Fit 
tings 

1—Dupps, Rotary Bone Crusher. 

1—New Condensate, Return System, by Heat Re- 


claimer Corp 
Stappenbeck Rendering Co., Inc 
2268 8 Atlantic Ave., Roe -hester 10, > F 


PICKLING VATS —- 











Heavy hardwood (200 gal. capacity). Special at 
$9.60 each F.O.B. Chicago. Meat Packers Equip 
ment, 542 27 N. Kenmore Ave., Chicago 40 Ti 
Hog De hairer, Baby Boss, 732 HP. $700.00 
Soaking Tanks, cast iron, 6 and 8 x4’x30"" 
Di tk6ssedanteinade nes aiess > ws oe 150.00 
Serapple Kettle and Agitator, 95 gal. with 
RUOCND CERERNONE) 6c cceccc ee ccnsevias 300.00 
Stainless Steel Kettles, Jacketed, 80 gal., ea. 150.00 
Alum. Kettle, 80 gal., jacketed......... 100.00 
Air Compressor, Schramm, 5 HP, automatic, 
SP OE ocecrnsenisnneteraxonven 200.00 
Box Stitcher, Champion Electric......... 250.00 
Dough Mixer, 1% bbl., 2 HP, single phase.. 200.00 
Silent Cutter, Buffalo 232, 10 HP... 500.00 
Silent Cutter, Boss, 100 cap., with stand, 
ST CEE. oc acuscccesucewe ennaben 300.00 
Calvert Bacon Skinner, elec...... . 175.00 
Baked loaf dipper, Advance, gas heated. 50.00 
Gloekler Fat Dicer, hand power..... 50.00 
trinder, Cleveland, 7% HP, 2 Ph... 325.00 
Sanders Grinder, less 15 HP motor.. 200.00 
Enterprise Grinder, 3 HP, V-Belt Drive. 200.00 


Electric Band Saw, 
Se Se WE iectnces cedecasee 
Electric Band Saw, Jim Vaughn, 
Also New (in stock) DoAll, 
Head Splitter, hoof puller, 


Jones Superior, 2 HI 





1% “HP 
Jim Vaughn Saws, Beef 
track scale, track sup- 


plies, elec. hoists, sausage cages, and numerous 
other items 

Chas. Abrams 68 No. 2nd St. 
Walnut-2-2218 Philadelphia, Penna. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Complete solvent plant for recovering 
from meat scraps after three hundred ton 
press. Cacapity 25 ton per 24 hours. Empacadora 
De C. Juarez, S.A. P.O. Box 219, Cuidad Juarez, 
Chih., Mexico. 

MARS PACKING CO. 
dressed in our new, 





WANTED: 
tallow 





Horse meat carcasses 
modes packing plant, for pet 
shops and horse meat markets—S%c per pound, 
F.O.B. Harvard, Illinois—also boneless euts —trim- 
ming lle per pound. All phones Harvard 158 
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nt and Co. list below some of their current 
Oeetnery and equipment offerings, for sale 
— s for prompt shipment unless otherwise 
tated, at prices quoted F.0.B. shipping points 
Subject to prior sale. 


One 


sell NEW, NEVER USED, RENDERING PLANT 
sell MENT at the following reduced prices: 


ITEM NO. 


6594 


6422 


419 


6423 


6421 


6573 


6425, 


§426 


(429 


5759 


6017 


6690 
5655 
5654 
5242 
6501 


6794 


6545, 


6435, 


6684 
6551 
6900. 


6017 


6809—ELEVATOR: 


6808, 


6705, 


6113 


6805 


6887 


yok 


BARLIANT AND- COMPANY 


-o BROKERS exmorcmn - ops, — 


7070 N. CLARK ST. © CHICAGO 26 ,ILL, © SHELORAKE 3319 





WATCH THIS COLUMN 
FOR WEEKLY SPECIALS 


Write for Our Weekly Bulletins 
of our a in the West has authorized us to 


DRY RENDERING COOKERS: (2) 

NEW Globe, Cat. 2266-B, 5’x1l2 

with 25 HP motors and Starters, 

Globe No. 7 Percolators, complete. . .$6900.00 
HOG: NEW, Diamond 235, with 40 
HP motor and starter, complete with 
Korfund shock absorber bas« 

PRESS: NEW, Globe 500 ton, com 
plete with pump and ¢ itti 
ENTRAIL W ASHE R: NEW, “Globe 
2303, 30” _— complete with mo 
tor and start : 
ROTARY G R E ASE PUMP: NEW 
ath complete with motor and 


3420.00 


6450.00 





1530.00 


starter .....-+.e0+> 160.00 
iT AMMER MILL NEW. W.W. com 
plete with sacking collector and 
screens requires 75 HP a 880.00 


TRANSPORTER NEV 
complete — 
ris ‘ompressor, 65 eu. 

JET STEAM CONDENSER NEW 
. lobe high vacuum, non-barometri¢ 


Yeomans 
Ye eomans Air 





3690, 00 


1305.00 





5 OIL, ER: NEW. Union Iron Works, 
HRT, 72’’x1s’0" 150 HP, 102 
W.P ee stack . — 
BLOW TANK: NEW, Boss, 1 ton, 
complete with valves, ete.......... 
COOKER NEW, Jourdan, single 
eabinet, galv with s.s. trim, gas 
fired McKee burner, complete with 
pumps . ‘ ae mma’ .. 1550.00 
HOG: Mitts & Merrill Z1ICV..Bids requested 
CRUSHER: Stedman SR-118, requires 


5850.00 


2000.00 


15 HP motor avail. extra 165.00 
COOKERS: (2) 4x7 Oil & Waste 
Saving, with flat belt drive or silent 
chain drive, each.... . 600.00 
LARD GYRATOR, good condition 225.00 





HYDRAULIC CRACKLING PRESS 
NEW, John J. Dupps Co., 150 ton 
with all acces., 29 steam driven 
pump . eer 
EXPELL E R: Anderson R.B.. 
shaft and extra barrel, 
a MTSE . eesceess ° 
SUPER DUO EXPELLERS (2) An- 
derson, with two motors each, 30 & 
40 HP, complete with all acces., with 
one Dings magnetic separator and 
motor generator set for the pair, 
Si <r ieey bevekaodeneeredn 10,250.00 
EXPELLER: Anderson +1, Ser 
1989, with 20 HP motor and tem 
pering device and auto. feed....... 


Sausage & Smokehouse 
SILENT CUTTER: Buffalo 43A, with 
HP motor, exe. cond.... vt 
STUFFER: Buffalo, 2002, late style, 
Ss SOE, sccesencss 
STUFFER 3oss, 2002, older style. 
good cond 


‘ 2900.00 
extra 
immed. de 
6600.00 





1500.00 





$1175.00 


650.00 


oe De 400.00 

COOKER: NEW, Jourdan, single 

eabinet, galv., with s.s. trim, gas 

fired McKee Burner, complete with 

PUMPS cccccccce e PTrTTTTTT ie 1550.00 
Mieseliancene 


NEW, Otis, 3.0002, 
platform 6'10’’x9’0”’, has seven open 

ings, speed 50 ft., 220/3/60 A.C 

motor, complete ......... Bids requested 
BEEF HOIST: Elec., #478, with 

Limit Switch, 5 HP motor....Bids requested 
-HOG DEHAIRER: ‘‘Boss,”’ grate, 

power throwin and throwout, eight 

bars, nine point stars with 5” belt 
scrapers, requires 10 HP motor, prac- 


tically new, completely rebuilt... . 1675.00 
HOG DEHAIRER: Baby Boss, used 
less than two years, with motor.... 750.00 


KETTLE: NEW Parker, 40 Gal. cap., 
8.J.. gas fired, self contained, Ser 
#1541, s.s. lined, auto. water regu 
| ene vk . 725.00 
TRACK SCALES: NEW (2) Fair- 
banks-Morse, 15002 cap., beam type, 
@2" track, eOc.....ccceceess 225.00 


hone, Wire or Write if interested in any of 
ms above, or in any other equipment. Your 
pea of surplus and idle equipment are 


SPECIALISTS 


Used, Rebuilt and New Packing House 
Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 
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The firms listed here are in partnership with you. The products and equipment they manu- 
facture and the services they render are designed to help you do your work more efficiently, 
more economically and to help you make better products which you can merchandise more 
profitably. Their advertisements offer opportunities to you which you should not overlook. 
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NIAGARA “‘NO FROST” 


Gives Increased Capacity 
for Higher Production 

















INDUSTRIAL COOLING £*« 


@ The ice on your refrigeration coils costs you 
more than just the trouble and interruption of 
defrosting. There is constant loss in power, 
money and production that starts with the 
first film of frost and increases by the hour. 


The NIAGARA “NO-FROST” METHOD 
eliminates this loss completely, giving you con- 
stant full capacity, maintaining your specified 
temperature without interruption, protecting 
the quality of your product, saving trouble and 
maintenance difficulty, and increasing your 
production at lower cost. 


In any refrigeration installation requiring 
refrigerant temperatures below freezing, 
NIAGARA “NO-FROST” improves operating 
conditions, and in food refrigeration, it helps 
improve the quality of the product. 


Ask for Bulletin 83-NP 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


Over 30 Years of Service in Industrial Air Engineering 


405 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


District Engineers in Principal Cities 


NIAGARA 





PA HEATING © DRYING 
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